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Believability... 

is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 


Chicagoans  believe  what  they  read  in  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News.  According  to  a  suiwey  of  newspaper  readers,  the 
Top  Two  are  considered  most  bel  evable*  of  the  four  Chicago 
newspapers.  (Also  the  most  reputable,  honest,  accurate, 
the  least  biased,  and  easiest  to  understand.)  This  may 
help  to  explain  why  in  1961  general  advertising  I 

linage,  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  were  |  ® 

TOP  TWO  WITH  ADVERTISERS.  \  I 


SittlilllSi 


♦Source;  “What  Chicago  People  Think  of  Ch  cago  Newspapers."  a  report 
based  on  a  study  by  Foru-'ord  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  firm. 
For  your  copy,  contact  a  SunTimes/Daily  News  representative. 
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This  actually  happened  recently.  Bottled  water  sold  for  $2.50 
a  gallon  when  a  municipal  water  supply  in  Texas  was  out  of 
commission. 

This  could  happen  in  your  community  in  the  future.  Many 
communities  already  face  water  shortages.  As  the  country's 
water  problems  worsen,  newspapers  become  prime  victims. 
Without  enough  water,  the  town  can't  grow . . .  neither  can 


subscriptions.  Merchants  can’t  thrive . . .  neither  can  adver-  | 
Using.  Industry  goes  elsewhere  ...  so  does  business.  I 

Make  sure  your  town  always  has  plenty  of  water.  We'll  send  [ 
a  catalog  listing  free  materials  designed  to  help  you  arouse  | 
interest  in  the  growing  water  needs  of  your  town.  Send  for  ^ 
this  catalog,  check  the  items  you  want.  We'll  quickly  forward  c 
them.  'i 
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CAST  IRON  PIPE 

THE  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT  LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 


CAST  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION  •  Thot.  F.  Wolfe.  Managing  Director  •  3440  Prudential  Plaza.  Chicago  1.  Illinois 
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KANSANS 
SPEND  MORE 
OUTDOORS 


Wichita  jieople  —  and  that  takes  in  some  136, ()()()  reader  families  who  reside  in  the  21-county  retail  zone  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  —  are  buying  boats,  camping  supplies  and  outdoor  cooking  e<|uipment  at  an  unprece¬ 
dented  rate.  They’re  visiting  more  resorts  and  driving  m(jre  miles  to  get  more  places  than  ever  before  during  the 
long  outd(K)r  season  in  the  sunny  mid-west.  Golf  clubs  . .  .  fishing  tackle  . .  .  ht*dge  trimmers  and  fertilizer  .  .  .  these 
are  growing  in  importance  as  the  outd(M)r  season  takes  on  new  stature. 

What’s  the  market  really  like?  Retail  sales  in  Kansas  totaled  $2.75  billions  last  year  with  a  projected  E  &  P 
estimate  for  1962  of  almost  $3  billions.  They  buy  .  . .  enthusiastically  ...  in  <juantity  . .  .  with  32%  of  the  Kansas 
total  buying  income  c-oncentratcd  in  this  growing  Wichita  market .  . .  served  by  a  growing  newspaper. 

Almost  everybody  in  the  Ixwming  Wichita  market  reads  and  respects  the  Eagle  and  Beac'on.  They  consult  it 
when  they  are  ready  to  buy  leisure-time  products  and  every  day  necessities.  They  buy  over  33%  of  the  general 
merchandise  that  is  sold  in  Kansas;  they  acc'ount  for  32%  of  the  total  automotive  sales  in  Kansas  and  they  spend 
by  far  the  largest  amount  for  food  and  dnigs  that  is  sjient  in  any  single  market  in  the  state.  Complete  market 
data  is  available  .  .  .  just  ask  for  it. 
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it  belongs  on  your  schedule 

Micljita  €a0lc  “‘j.  Beacon 
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NATIONAL  RSPReSLNTATIVeS 


All  AMERKA  (ITY 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.  1 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  DETROIT  —  SAN  FRANCISCO  —  LOS  ANGELES  —  ATLANTA 
KANSAS  CITY  REPRESENTATIVE  —  HAROLD  HENEMAN  —  MDSE.  MART  HOC. 


GROW  WITH  THE  GROWTH  MARKET  •  BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR  R.O.P.  COLOR 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MAY 


27-31 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries 
Hotel,  Washington. 

3 1 -June  2 — Press  Institute  of  Canada.  Unlv( 
London,  Ont. 


JUNE 


Concentration 
Does  It! 


1 —  Canadian  Press  (Ontario  regional)  Peterborough,  Ont. 

2 —  Canadian  Press  (French-language)  TroIs-RIvieres,  Que. 

1-2 — Alaska  AP  Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

4-15 — API  Management-Costs  Seminar  (under  75,000).  Columbia  Unh. 
Now  York. 

7- 10 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Lake  Texoma  Lodge,  Okie. 

8 —  Massachusetts  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

8 —  Canadian  Press  (Central  circuit)  Montreal. 

9 —  Canadian  Press  (east  regional)  Frederickton,  N.  B. 

10— 13 — Kent  State  University,  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism,  Kent,  Ohio. 
10-13 — Production  Management  Conference  of  the  ANPA  Research  Instituti 


The  St,  Petersburg  Times  has  more  circulation 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  Tampa  -  St. 
Petersburg  metropolitan  market  —  Florida's 
2nd  largest! 

The  Score: 

Daily  annual  average  circulation 


14- 16 — Biennial  International  Congress  on  Information.  Evlan-Ies-Boins 
Leman,  France. 

15 -  Canadian  Press  (West  Regional)  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

16- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Charlottesville. 

17- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ss- 
basco  Lodge,  Sebasco,  Maine. 

17-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Statist 
Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

17- 23 — Communications  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

18- 21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Edgewater  Beacr 
Chicago. 

20-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  Hershey  Hotel  and  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 23 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  convention.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Te>js. 

21 —  Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

21- 23 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Sheraton-Chlcago 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

22- 24 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  106th  annual  meeting  &  Summar 
Outing,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

23- 25 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Associations,  Ruttger's  Pine  Beach  Lodgt, 
Bralnerd,  Minn. 

24- 27 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  jointly  with  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West,  Denver,  Colo. 

25- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Fort  Sumter  Hotel, 
Charleston.  S.  C. 

27-30 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Conference,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

29-30 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 


St.  Petersburg  Times 


Tampa  Tribune 


ABC  3/31/61 


The  bulk  of  The  Times  circulation 
is  in  St.  Petersburg  -  Pinellas  C 


SM  Facts  on  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 
Metropolitan  Market 

FAMILIES 

287,000 

RETAIL  SALES 

$1,111,278,000 

E.B.I. 

$1,508,986,000 

FOOD  SALES 

$  248,889,000 

AUTOMOTIVE 

$211,379,000 


JULY 


8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

8- 11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Queen  Ellzabath 

Hotel,  Montreal. 

9- 13 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

12-14— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Morehead  City 
N.  C. 


And  Everybody  Knows  - 

there's  a  GREATER  return  from  concentrated 
circulation  in  a  concentrated  market!- 


AUGUST 


4- 10 — International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division).  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


MARKETS 


Four  of  the  best  watch  a  hot  political  race 


Los  Angeles  Times 

nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward, O’ Mara  &  Ormshee,  lrtc.,New  York,  Chicago, Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles, San  Francisco 


The  four  newspapermen  grouped  behind  the  election 
posters  are  generally  conceded  to  be  western  America’s  top 
political  observers. 

Jim  Bassett,  Dick  Bergholz,  Bob  Blanchard  and  Carl 
Greenberg  represent  more  than  100  years  of  hard-core  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Their  job  is  to  report,  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  mercurial  course  of  California  politics  for  readers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Few  people  will  deny  that  they 
are  by  far  and  away  the  best  in  their  field. 


Tliis  top  political  writing  team  exemplifies  the  strength 
and  depth  which  the  Los  Angeles  Times  builds  into  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  The  Times  publishes  more  news  and  features 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  nation,  a  fact  which  helps 
to  explain  why  circulation,  now  over  750,000  weekdays  and 
1,100,000  Sundays,  reaches  new  highs  every  year. 

For  objective  news  presentation,  for  informed  comment 
and  analysis,  the  people  who  count  in  Los  Angeles  count  on 
The  Times. 


‘Pointed  ut 

BOSTON 

LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 

and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issue 
delivery  to  its  readers. 


*7^  eoK^ideKCC 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  eoluinns. 

•UActU  - 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 
Inquiries  invited 


Thk  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  13,  Massachusetts 
lirnnch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grond  Avenue 

Chicogo:  London,  W.C.  2; 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


AHitrtisingt  Readership  DetoteH  to  Building  a  Better  Citi/isefion 
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CIVIL  W  AR  CEXTENMAL  provides  pegs  for  promotions  l>y  news¬ 
papers,  which  are  not  overlooking  the  opportunity.  The 
Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star  and  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
Daily  Neivs-Record,  both  published  by  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  are 
re-creating  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Valley  Campaign  on  its  lOOth 
anniversary.  More  than  50  young  men  of  the  area  are  organized 
into  various  Civil  War  commemorative  units  and  are  inarchinv 
(sometimes  riding)  over  Jackson’s  550-mile  route  for  seven 
weekends  (ending  June  10).  “The  rattle  of  musket  fire  and 
the  tromp  of  ‘foot-cavalry’  again  echoed  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  over  the  weekend.”  read  the  lead  to  a  feature  .story  hv 
Pat  NIurphey  in  the  Daily  News-Record.  There  were  pages  of 
pictures  of  the  marchers  in  Confederate  gray  uniforms.  The 
Daily  News  Record  ran  an  e.xtensive  Civil  War  Centennial 
Edition  in  full  color.  And  down  farther  south,  Sunday  Editor 
Norman  Shavin.  Atlanta  journal  and  Constitution,  has  written 
some  television  Civil  War  documentaries — “The  House  Divided.” 
“The  Human  Mr.  Lincoln.”  Newspapers  all  over  the  countiv 
are  celebrating  the  four-year  centennial  with  the  speed  and 
spirit  of  the  lively  tunes  of  “Yankee  Doodle”  and  “Dixie.” 


Green  Pastures 

Mt'e  members  of  the  Fourth  Elslate 

No  sheep  from  goals  must  separate; 

With  fevered  brains  and  furrowed  brows 
sort  out  goats  from  saered  cows. 

^Tom  Pease 

— The  Hollywood  Reporter  reports  UPI  reporter  Vern  Scott 
will  play  a  LPI  reporter  in  a  forthcoming  movie,  “My  Sir 
Loves.”  .  .  .  The  San  Diego  Sunday  Union  runs  a  regular  “Dog 
of  the  Week”  feature — a  picture  of  a  dog  offered  free  by  the 
Humane  Society.  .  .  .  Jeffrey  Blyth.  New’  York  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Mail,  writes  that  the  London  Sews  oj 
the  W  orld  owns  a  racehorse  called  “Miss  Print.”  .  .  .  Walter 
(Red)  Smith.  IVeiv  York  Herald  Tribune  sports  columnist,  told 
the  Louisville  chapter  of  Sigma  Delti  Chi:  “Column  writing  is 
the  easiest  way  to  make  a  living  without  working.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  sit  down  at  a  typewriter,  open  a  vein  and  ble^,  bleed, 
bleed.”  .  .  .  Speaking  of  Louisville,  some  of  the  private  papers 
of  the  late  Henry  W^atterson,  famed  former  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  have  been  given  by  his  great-granddaughter,  Miss  Mimi 
Miller,  to  Colorado  State  University.  ...  A  Texas  daily  ran  a 
promotion  ad  reading:  “,\fter  our  recent  circulation  campaign 
the  Hillsboro  Mirror  now  has  the  largest  combined  circulation 
in  the  world!”  In  eight-point  type  at  the  bottom  the  ad  added; 
“Combined  with  the  New  York  Mirror,  London  Mirror,  Midlo¬ 
thian  Mirror  and  Hillsboro  Daily  and  Weekly  Mirror." 

—Roger  Henning,  railed  “The  Red  Terror,”  recently  planted 
the  flag  of  the  Melbourne  Sun  at  the  South  Pole— he  was  the 
first  Australian  newsman  to  set  foot  there— then  returned  home 
to  cover  roaring  bush  fires.  .  .  .  Tom  Leahy,  Neir  York  Journd- 
American,  reports  some  reporters  covering  crime  news  submitted 
to  tests  on  a  new  lie  detector  and  seven  out  of  10  flunked.  .  .. 
New  York  AP  sports  writer  Jack  Hand,  on  his  day  off,  traveled 
to  Philadelphia  to  see  his  son,  John  Michael  Hand,  17,  run  the 
leadoff  leg  for  the  Archbishop  Stepinae  High  -SehiKd  (While 
Plains,  N,  Y.)  team  that  won  the  “Championship  of  .4meriea 
Two-Mile  Relay”  in  the  Penn  Relays.  Young  Hand  is  now  the 

proud  owner  of  a  Penn  Relays  gold  watch . \nd  sports 

columnist  Matt  Zabitka,  Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times,  won  high  and  hilarious  reader  response  (especially  from 
women  who  said  they  seldom  read  sports)  to  an  ofTbeat,  longne- 
in-eheek  column  answering  imaginary  sports  questions  in  amus¬ 
ing  advice-column  tart  style.  .  .  .  San  Antonio  News  sports  editor 
Dan  Cook,  a  former  high  school  and  college  all-round  athirtr. 
broke  his  leg  playing  softball  in  the  San  .Antonio  CJly  Recreation 
I.eague.  A  subsequent  column  by  Cook  taking  a  humorous  view  of 
the  mishap  prompted  this  contribution  by  News  rewritenun 
Bill  Freeman: 

Said  the  runner  to  the  roach  at  first 
.As  the  softball  teams  were  vying 
ril  beat  that  catcher’s  lousy  throw 
Dr  bust  an  ankle  trying. 
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WHO  CARES 


Not  long  ago  there  were  thousands  of  home¬ 
less  children  in  St.  Louis  in  need  of  the  love 
and  protection  of  adopted  parents.  Ironically, 
thousands  of  couples  who  wanted  to  adopt 
children  were  discouraged  by  long  waits, 
rejections  and  legal  confusion.  That’s 
why  the  Globe-Democrat  ran  its  “Adoption 


Series”— eight  well  documented  articles  that 
cleared  away  the  doubt  and  mysteries  of 
adoption.  Facts  led  to  action,  and  now  a  lot 
of  wonderful  kids  have  a  secure  future  with 
proud  new  parents. 

A  question  you’ll  hear  quite  often  in  St.  Louis 
is,  ‘AMiat’s  the  Globe  doing  this  week?’ 
W'e  wouldn’t  have  it  anv  other  wav. 


dlobe-IBpmofrat 


HEART  BEAT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 


editorial 
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One-Way  Reciprocity 

' 'I  I’ress  Secretary  I’ierre  Salinger  is  not  tharac  teri/ing 
A  his  trip  to  Moscow  to  discuss  j)robleins  in  the  coinnuinications 
field  as  an  iinecjuivcKal  success.  Despite  an  unexpected  l.S-honr. 
2-day  visit  with  Premier  Khrushchev,  Mr.  Salinger  said  this  week  he 
was  not  hopeful  of  an  immediate  widening  of  contacts  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field,  although  he  thinks  it  will  come  in  time. 

It  may  be  presumed,  then,  that  the  Soviet  Government’s  approval 
of  two-way  teleprinter  connections  in  foreign  news  bureaus  in  Sloscow 
was  already  in  the  works  before  Mr.  Salinger’s  visit.  That  this  tech¬ 
nical  freeing  of  the  flow  of  information  following  his  talks  with  the 
Cihairman  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  hojK’ful  sign.  Possibly  it’s 
the  result  of  the  continuing  exchange  of  views  between  the  \\’hite 
House  and  .Mr.  Khrushchev’s  son-in-law,  .Vlexei  .\tl/hubei,  editor  of 
Izx>estia,  who  is  committed  to  improving  the  Russian  press. 

Mr.  Salinger  said  the  problem  of  allowing  correspondents  to  get 
around  in  Russia  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  Kremlin  meeting. 
Pointing  out  that  restrictions  had  been  placed  on  Scjviet  rejxtrters 
here  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  he  said,  however,  that  he  had  told  a 
group  of  Russian  newsmen  that  he  found  it  easier  for  Soviet  writers 
to  do  their  work  in  the  Ihiited  States  than  for  .American  corre- 
sjxmdents  to  work  in  Russia.  “They  didn’t  agree  with  me,”  Afr. 
Salinger  said. 

To  us  here,  who  have  watched  the  easy  access  of  Soviet  reporters 
to  high-level  news  sources  and  press  conferences,  it  is  a  surprise  to 
be  reminded  that  they  were  under  any  restrictions  at  all. 


Cost  of  Advertising 

so-called  rising  cost  of  advertising  was  discussed  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Dr.  Bernartl 
Shull,  an  economist  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Philadelphia, 
said  that  the  volume  of  sales  produced  by  each  dollar  of  advertising 
had  declined  “precipitously”  from  SI  16  in  1947  to  S90  in  1960. 

We  coidd  draw  a  parallel  here  with  the  relative  non-existence  of 
television  in  1947  and  the  increase  in  tv  advertising  expenditures  uj) 
to  1%0.  But  we  won’t.  We  will  mention  that  retailers  who  traditionally 
gear  their  advertising  ex|>enditures  to  a  percentage  of  volume  con¬ 
tinue  to  concentrate  their  ad  dollars  in  newspajjers  because  they  pro¬ 
duce  sales  directly  traceable  to  the  ad  dollar  as  they  always  have. 


City  in  a  Slump 

^I'he  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  W'^ashington  re{X)rted  on  May  17 
-*-  that  the  Minneajxtlis  District  was  the  only  one  of  11  districts 
to  experience  a  decline  in  department  store  sales  the  previous  week 
as  compared  with  sales  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1961.  The  report, 
stated:  “District  sales  were  down  3%  while  nationally  there  was  an 
increase  of  8%,  the  sixth  straight  week  of  higher  sales  than  a  year  ago.” 

I'he  real  signihcance  of  this  re|X)rt  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  have  been  shut  down  by  a  strike  of  three 
craft  unions  since  April  12. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  JourtMliil 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdoa 
established  March.  1892;  the  Fourth  Eststi 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2t 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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POLITICAL  RATE 


ubiithti 
III;  10. 


In  answer  to  J.  L.  Rosenberg,  Editor- 
Emeritus.  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 
let  me  state  that  not  all  newspapers  follow 
the  code  of  "all  that  traffic  will  hear”  for 
political  advertising. 

1  work  fi>r  a  forward-thinking  publisher 
who  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  way  to  get 
and  hold  the  right  type  of  person  in  any 
political  office  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  average  man  of  the  street  to  run  for 
office.  This  means  realistic  advertising 
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rates. 

I  This  starts  with  the  primary  election 
campaign  which  is  so  ver>'  often  paid  for 
by  the  candidate  himself  ...  or  at  best  by 
many  of  his  close  friends  and  supporters. 

High  newspaper  rates  force  out  the  man 
without  strong  hackers  or  without  personal 
financial  security,  therefore  at  this  news¬ 
paper  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of  special 
lower  rates  for  political  candidates.  Our 
political  rates  start  20*^  below  our  open 
rate  and  are  subject  to  every  discount 
that  an  annual  contracted  advertiser  would 
receive.  We  do  not  demand  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  will  give  an  additional  10^ 
discount  to  any  individual  who  will  pay 
l)efore  publication. 

Whereas  this  method  may  not  bring  in 
the  high  revenue  rewards  that  some  papers 
are  getting,  we  do  feel  that  our  community 
is  healthier  because  we  have  many  good 
men  running  for  office  on  their  own  that 
i  otherwise  might  have  been  forced  to  stay 
away. 

Don  C.  Newton 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican. 

*  *  * 

PUBLICITY  emSELERS 

\  letter  (May  12)  signed  by  J.  L. 
Rosenberg  concerning  “Political  .\d 
Rates”  makes  specific  reference  to  the 
candidacy  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  Gover¬ 
nor  of  California. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  Publisher  in  Los  Angeles  since 
1935.  During  that  time  I  have  learned  to 
dislike  many  candidates,  successful  or  not, 
becau.se  I  have  found  so  many  of  them  to 
be  out-and-out  chiselers.  Weeks  before  the 
election  they  begin  to  send  reams  and 
reams  of  dreamed-up  publicity  —  not 
NEWS —  and  our  editors  spend  valuable 
time  rewriting  the  junk  and  trying  to  give 
our  readers  news  about  these  candidates 
and  their  backgrounds.  W'hen  the  election 
is  over  it  generally  stacks  up  that  the 
candidate  has  received  four  times  as  many 
inches  of  free  space  as  he  purchased  in 
the  form  of  newspaper  advertising;  he 
buys  10  inches  and  gets  40  inches  of  free 
publicity. 
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Now,  it  is  not  true  that  (generally) 
political  rates  are  “three  or  five  times” 
the  rate  usually  paid.  Our  newspapers 
have  a  printed,  established  rate  card  which 
shows  the  open  rate  at  $3.10,  national  rate 
at  $3..50,  and  political  rate  at  $4.50.  Our 
very  lovvest  rate  for  long  term  consecutive 
advertising  of  local  retail  merchants  is 
$1.95.  Using  our  local  open  rate  of  $3.10, 
the  politician  who  floods  us  with  publicitv 
is  getting  a  most  favorable  and  fair  rate. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May 


In  the  Rosenberg  letter  specific  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  current  Nixon  cam¬ 
paign.  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
we  have  been  receiving  three,  four  or  five 
publicity  envelopes  containing  more  than 
one  story  each  at  lea.st  five  days  in  each 
week.  W  hen  we  contacted  this  advertising 
firm  of  Hixson  &  Jorgensen,  referred  to 
in  your  letter  column,  they  informed  us 
that  there  will  be  “no  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers”  for  Nixon  in  the  primaries.  In 
other  words,  the  Nixon  campaign  is  not 
hesitant  to  flood  all  of  the  newspapers  in 
California  with  reams  of  publicity  but  is 
going  to  spend  his  advertising  funds  tm 
radio,  television,  ma.ss  mailings,  outdoor 
billboards,  and  will  contribute  to  a  pri¬ 
vately  printed  newspaper  of  his  own  politi¬ 
cal  party. 

Let  Mr.  Rosenberg  not  talk  about  legi— 
lators  who  hate  newspapers,  let  us  think 
about  publishers  who  hate  chiseling  can¬ 
didates. 

-Al  S.  W  axman 

Editor-Publisher, 

Waxman  Publications, 

Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

SPACE  FOR  SALE 

In  reference  to  your  “Found  Money” 
(May  19)  story  of  Sid  Islon  and  the 
Saddle  Brook  News-Dispatch: 

An  article  on  this  philosophy,  treated 
without  comment  on  your  part,  is  almost 
a  disservice  to  the  weekly  newspaper 
field.  Should  this  philosophy,  which  I  can 
only  refer  to  as  “Editorial  Space  for 
Sale”,  have  been  aired  in  a  journal  read 
only  by  editors  and  publishers  of  weekly 
newspapers,  it  could  cause  little  harm. 
There  isn’t  a  good  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  who  would  entertain  anything  but  dis¬ 
dain  for  the  thinking  spelled  out  by  the 
quotation  attributed  to  Mr.  Islon:  “If  an 
ad  comes  in.  1  tear  out  the  editorial  page; 
I’m  not  here  to  write  editorials.” 

Nor  is  there  a  good  editor  who  could 
accept  “Mainly  anniversaries,  little  .social 
parties  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

But  Editor  &  Pitblisher  is  read  by 
newspapermen  in  the  daily  field,  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  public  relations  firms 
...  if  the  article  is  to  be  taken  by  them  as 
an  expression  of  weekly  newspapering  as 
it  is  practiced  today,  an  injustice  is  being 
done  to  the  thousands  of  editors  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  a  newspaper,  far  and 
beyond  the  making  of  the  buck  to  buy 
cigars. 

Sid  Islon’s  idea  for  editorial  space  for 
sale  should  be  published  in  a  trade 
journal  for  how-to-make-money-quickly  op¬ 
erators  or  retail  storekeepers,  not  in  a 
publication  devoted  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  nation’s  journalism.  His 
enterprise  is  no  longer  a  newspaper. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  other  sug¬ 
gestions  by  some  newspapermen  of  in¬ 
trigues  in  which  public  relations  organiza¬ 
tions  can  be  made  to  pay  for  editorial 
space — as  if  the  PRO  man.  and  not  the 
public,  is  the  ultimate  victim.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  if  followed,  should  do  much  to  re¬ 
vive  the  hope  that  some  day  standards  can 
he  established  for  our  nation’s  journal¬ 
ists,  at  least  our  editors,  as  they  are  for 
other  professional  men. 

Len  S.  Ri’bin 

Eklitor,  Our  Town, 

Maywood,  N.  J. 

26,  1962 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


’NOW  WHO  SAYS  NOBODY  CARES?’ 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 


Short  Takes 

The  two  women  will  celebrate  their 
birthdays  Friday  with  family  gatherings 
at  their  respective  homes  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  together  with  their  husbands 
at  least  once  during  the  day.  —  De  Pere 
(Wis.)  Journal-Democrat. 

• 

The  tinkle  of  dollars  into  the  coffers 
of  funds  for  the  aid  of  crippled  children 
swelled  into  a  pagan  of  joy  and  service. 

—  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain. 

• 

The  only  complication  of  the  pregnancy 
was  a  36-pound  old  mother.  —  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

• 

An  old-fashioned  lollipop  is  often  the 
best  tranquilizer  to  clam  young  patients. 

—  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record. 

• 

“That’s  the  only  reason  I  felt  my  wife’s 
bedside,”  he  said.  —  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 
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‘I  read  The  New  York  Times  because  it  is 
an  unexcelled  example  of  the  journalist’s 
art.  Clear  and  complete  reporting,  authori¬ 
tative  analyses,  crisp  comment  plus  style, 
variety  and  good  taste  make  it  demand 
reading  for  newspapermen  and  the  con¬ 
cerned  public  alike.” 

Dallas  C.  Higbee,  Executive  News  Editor,  The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


May  26,  1962 


Hearst  Award  Recognizes 
Depth  Reporting  Program 


Nebraska  School  of  Journalism 
Engaged  in  Dynamic  Field  Work 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dynamic  education  in  journal¬ 
ism,  all  dressed  up  in  the 
princely  phrase,  “depth  report¬ 
ing,”  has  made  it  big  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

The  idea  and  concept  of  depth 
reporting  as  applied  by  the 
students  won  the  school  the 
Hearst  Foundation  Award. 

Underneath  the  fancy  wrap¬ 
ping  of  the  name,  how’ever,  is 
hard  working,  sock-’em-with- 
facts  journalism,  calculated  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  country 
boy,  the  city  slicker  and  every¬ 
one  in  between. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director 
of  the  school,  says  depth  report¬ 
ing  means  giving  a  tough  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  talented  writer ;  giving 
him  time  to  do  the  thorough  job, 
travel  money  if  needed,  moral 
support  w’hen  asked,  space  to 
tell  his  story  right,  and  just 
enough  direction  to  inspire  but 
not  too  much  to  strangle. 

Program  Kuilt 

Dr.  Hall  said  the  senior  depth 
reporting  course  was  developed 
to  top  off  an  Arts  and  Science 
and  journalism  curriculum  that 
has  been  in  the  building  stages 
for  five  years. 

The  program,  after  funda¬ 
mental  w’riting  and  editing 
courses,  includes  the  actual  stu¬ 
dent  editing  and  publication 
each  semester  of  selected 
Nebraska  daily  new’spapers  for 
a  two-day  period,  an  integrated 
program  in  which  students  pro¬ 
duce  a  mock  daily  newspaper  one 
day  a  w’eek,  and  a  12-week  sum¬ 


mer  internship  program  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  junior  year. 

In  addition  to  the  many  prize 
articles  that  have  originate<l 
from  it,  the  depth  reporting  class 
taken  by  seniors  has  resulted  in 
such  productions  as  a  36-page 
tabloid  on  the  Nebraska  Uni¬ 
cameral  Legislature,  replete  with 
all  the  background  and  in  such 
demand  throughout  the  nation 
that  2,000  more  copies  will  be 
printed  bringing  the  total  to 
7,000. 

In  the  rough  planning  stages 
at  the  school,  and  the  next  effort, 
w’ill  be  a  similar  production  on 
Nebraska  Public  Power.  The 
students  are  looking  now  for  the 
strange  origins,  the  controversy, 
the  present  development  and  the 
future  outlook. 

In  all  fairness.  Dr.  Hall  said, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  concept  of  depth  reporting, 
now  a  permanent  part  of  the 
school’s  discipline,  has  had  the 
necessary  support  of  the  big  city 
journalists  to  make  it  w’ork. 

^  ins  t^'idr  Support 

It  was  the  fear  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  phrase,  “depth  report¬ 
ing,”  that  had  Dr.  Hall,  and 
Prof.  R.  Neale  Copple,  teacher 
of  the  course,  worried  when  they 
planned  the  curriculum. 

The  moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  it  has  had  from  editors 
throughout  the  United  States  is 
testimony  that  they  need  have 
fears  no  longer.  The  support  has 
taken  various  forms: 

•  A  total  of  $11,000  has  been 
granted  to  the  University,  to 


date,  by  the  Newspaper  Fund  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  carry 
on  the  jirogram. 

•  The  Reader’s  Digest  Foun¬ 
dation  has  made  grants  of  $1,500 
to  students  for  travel,  as  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  complete  their 
depth  stories. 

•  A  number  of  newspapermen 
are  helping  the  school  define  the 
guidelines  of  depth  reporting. 
They  include  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christ ian  Science 
Monitor;  George  Straszer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lon  Angeles 
Times;  Arville  Schalel)en,  M.E. 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Frank  Eyerly,  M.E.  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune; 
Turner  Catledge,  M.E.  of  the 

York  Times;  Ben  Gilbert, 
city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post;  R.  L.  Crowley,  M.E.  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and 
T.  C.  Harris,  executive  editor  of 
the  St.  [Petersburg  Times. 

•  The  $6,200  received  from 
the  Hearst  Foundation  will  be 
used  to  strengthen  further  the 
entire  curriculum. 

Text  Book  Preparetl 

Professor  Copple,  who  is  now- 
finishing  a  text-reference  book 
on  depth  reporting,  describes  it 
this  way: 

“Frankly,  we  don’t  care  what 
it  is  called.  If  you  believe,  as 
does  James  Pope,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  that 
the  w-ord  reporting  is  ‘the  noblest 
word  in  the  English  language,’ 
then  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  thing. 

“It  is  our  way  of  describing 
the  complete  reporting  job,  and 
it  means  giving  quality  w-riters 
and  editors  a  chance  to  produce 
the  kind  of  storj*  that  w-ill  knock 


Hal  Brown  Judy  Harrin9ton 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  26,  1962 


Wendy  Rogers 


Steve  Lough 


DIRECTORS  of  the  depth  report¬ 
ing  program  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska:  Prof.  R.  Neale  Copple, 
left,  and  Dr.  William  E.  Hall. 

the  socks  off  the  competition. 

“While  the  nation’s  good 
newspapers  are  practicing  depth, 
well  w’ithin  our  accumulative 
definition,  w-e  do  feel  that  the 
course  here  is  unique. 

“It  is  also  the  mixture  of  the 
old  and  the  new.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  tradition  of  digging  up  all 
available  facts  and  letting  them 
tell  the  story,  not  writer  opinion, 
and  it  may  be  as  new  as  the 
emphasis  on  the  best — excellent 
— writing  that  competes  success¬ 
fully  with  the  other  communica¬ 
tions  media.” 

Professor  Copple’s  book,  to  be 
jiublished  in  1963  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  was  three  years  in  the 
undertaking  and  w-as  made  pos¬ 
sible  w'ith  the  help  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund. 

Pride  in  The  By-line 

Professor  Copple,  formerly  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  city 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  Journal, 
has  designe<l  the  book  to : 

— show  the  need  for  the  depth 
technique  on  American  news¬ 
papers  ; 

— help  guide  the  professional 
reporter  and  student  in  an 
advanced  approach  to  news¬ 
writing; 

— examine  the  problems  of 
editing  and  layout  created  by 
this  approach  to  journalism; 

— with  the  help  of  many  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  experts, 
to  provide  a  w-orking,  informa¬ 
tive  and  highly  reliable  bibliog¬ 
raphy  annotated  for  newsmen 
and  students  w-ho  must  lean  on 
the  experts  from  almost  every 
field  of  knowledge  when  depth 
reporting  is  practiced. 

Dr.  Hall  has  his  own  feelings 
alK)ut  depth  reporting  as  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Campus  Recruiting 
Helpful  to  Gannett 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

After  143  reci-uiting  inter¬ 
views  this  sprinp  at  19  colleges 
and  universities  —  and  on  the 
basis  of  recruiting  experience  in 
previous  years  —  recruiters  for 
Gannett  Newrspapers  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  two  general  conclu¬ 
sions  : 


(1)  Campus  recruiting  for 
newspaper  reporters  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  is  a  good  idea 
and  should  be  continued;  and 

(2)  Good  men  are  hard  to  find. 

The  recruitment  was  under 

the  direction  of  John  E.  Hesel- 
den,  director  of  employe  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Gannett  Group, 
who  conducted  several  of  the  in¬ 
terviews  himself. 


Q.  —  Do  college  students  tend 
to  prefer  big-city  newspapers  in 
selecting  journalistic  jobs? 

.4.  —  No.  Many  prefer  to 
work  on  smaller  newspapers  to 
gain  broad  news  experience  and 
to  learn  about  operations  of 
other  departments.  Students  are 
conscious  of  the  prestige  of  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers,  large  and 
small.  In  our  interviews,  we 
found  many  New  Englanders 
eager  to  work  on  our  Hartford 
T imes,  the  largest  paper  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Q.  —  Of  the  143  students  in- 
ter\'iewed  by  Gannett  execu¬ 
tives,  how  many  have  had  off- 
campus  newspaper  experience? 

A.  —  Ver>’  few. 


143  Interviews 


In  the  143  interviews,  Gannett 
Group  representatives  found  15 
men  “worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration.”  Local  newspaper 
executives  from  Niagara  Falls, 
Utica,  Rochester  and  Danville, 
Ill.,  also  conducted  interviews 
under  Mr.  Heselden’s  direction. 


To  newspapers  considering 
the  establishing  of  campus  re¬ 
cruiting  programs,  Mr.  Hesel- 
dcn  offers  this  advice: 

“Steer  clear  of  the  men  who 
haven’t  worked  on  the  campus 
daily,  if  there  is  one.  Editors 
and  business  managers  of  cam¬ 
pus  papers  not  only  are  out¬ 
standing  job  prospects  them¬ 
selves,  they’re  also  invaluable 
m  tipping  you  off  to  other  likely 
job  prospects.” 

In  a  question-and-answer  in¬ 
terview,  Mr.  Heselden  con¬ 
tinued  : 

Q.  —  What’s  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  in  lining  up  college  stu¬ 
dents  for  newspaper  jobs? 

A.  —  Military  service.  Men 
are  released  from  service  at 
different  times.  There  is  no  es¬ 
tablished  plan  to  bring  prospects 
and  employer  together  at  the 
completion  of  military  service. 

Q.  —  Do  very  many  students 
admit  that  they  wish  to  have 
only  a  year  or  two  of  newspa¬ 
per  work  before  entering  PR? 


.Appeal  of  PR 


A.  —  Yes.  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  the  University  of  .Southern 
Illinois  for  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men;  Northwestern  and 
Wisconsin  for  advertising  sales¬ 
men. 

Q.  —  How  could  college  place¬ 
ment  officers  help  newspapers 
recruit  superior  men? 

A.  —  Most  do  very  well  now 
with  complete  resumes,  tran¬ 
scripts  and  recommendations. 
Facilities  for  interviews  are 
good.  In  some  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges,  placement  officers  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  what  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  offered  by  newspa¬ 
per  work.  W’e  are  the  ones  who 
need  to  help  ourselves. 


Expected  Pay 


Q.  —  What  was  the  range  of 
salaries  expected  by  this  year’s 
interviewees? 

A.  —  $85  a  week  and  up; 
most  between  $85  and  $100. 
Very  few  expect  to  start  at  more 
than  $100  a  week. 

Q.  —  Did  interviewers  find 
that  topflight  students  already 
had  jobs? 

.4.  —  A  few,  yes.  But  military 
service  is  the  big  problem.  It 
was  difficult  to  interest  journal¬ 
ism  school  students  who  had 
held  summer  jobs  on  other  new's- 
papers  —  most  of  these  wanted 
to  return  to  the  newspapers  on 
which  they’d  practiced.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
City  Editor  John  Dougherty  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union,  one 
of  the  interviewers,  w’ho  now  is 
setting  up  such  internships  on 
the  Times-Union.  Dougherty  be¬ 
lieves  that  promising  students 
should  be  encouraged,  while  still 
in  high  school  and  even  before 
to  consider  newspaper  careers. 

Q.  —  In  what  subjects  were 
marks  weighed  most  heavily  in 
evaluating  possible  Gannett  em¬ 
ployes? 

A.  —  English  and  social 
studies  for  newsmen;  market 
research,  advertising  and  art 
for  admen. 

Q.  —  What  changes,  if  any, 
will  Gannett  make  next  year  in 
its  college  recruiting? 


A.  —  A  few.  Some  frankly 
admit  that  they  still  have  not 
crystalized  their  thinking  about 
a  career.  Many  say  they  have 
decided  that  the  ability  to  write 
will  help  them  in  any  one  of 
numerous  career  fields.  PR  in¬ 
volves  more  than  matters  of  pay 
—  it  appeals  to  many  collegians 
who  seek  v'ariety  and  wish  to 
deal  with  several  media. 


Guide  Sheet 


Most  Seek  News  Vi  ork 


Q.  —  In  campus  interviews, 
what  proportion  of  students  seek 
newsroom  jobs? 

A.  —  About  75%  want  news 
jobs;  25%  want  adv’ertising 
work;  very  few  have  sought 
other  kinds  of  jobs. 

Q.  —  Of  those  interviewed, 
how  many  reside  in  areas  served 
by  Gannett  new'spapers? 

A.  —  Very  few. 

Q.  —  What  significant  state¬ 
ments  do  you  recall  from  place¬ 
ment  men? 

A.  —  At  Penn  State,  place¬ 
ment  director  George  N.  P. 
Leetch  said:  “I  have  never 
knowTi  students  to  be  less  con¬ 
cerned  about  not  getting  jobs 
than  they  are  today.”  He  said 
that  the  student  with  good 
grades  has  an  edge  on  his  class¬ 
mates,  adding:  “But  the  ‘egg¬ 
head’  does  not  hav'e  the  field  to 
himself.  The  activ'e,  personable 
graduate  still  has  a  following 
and  most  of  these  gravitate  to 
‘name’  companies.” 

Q.  —  Of  the  men  “worthy  of 
serious  consideration,”  how 
many  were  J-school  students? 

A.  Approximately  50%  —  the 
rest  being  students  of  liberal 
arts. 

Q.  —  What,  specifically,  did 
Gannett  interviewers  look  for 
this  spring? 

A.  —  Potential.  W'  r  i  t  i  n  g 
ability.  Interest  in  new'spapers. 
Drive. 

Mr.  Heselden  concludes:  “I 
consider  college  recruiting  very 
beneficial.  Several  new  contacts 
have  been  established  each  year 
between  our  own  people  and  col¬ 
lege  journalism  instructors  and 
placement  officials.  Existing  ties 
have  been  strengthened.” 


A.  —  We’ll  dev'elop  an  inter¬ 
view'  guide  sheet  and  will  use  a 
standard  evaluation  form  so 
that  other  executives  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  may  judge  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
view'er’s  report. 

Q.  —  Does  Gannett  screen 
lists  of  possible  recruits  from 
J-schools  in  the  Midw’est? 


Eiclimaim  Exeoutioii 


Russell  Hurst 


Of  Minneapolis 
Fills  SDX  Post 


One  foreign  correspondent 
may  be  selected  by  lot  to  witness 
the  execution  of  Adolf  Eich- 
mann,  if  Tiis  appeal  fails,  Israeli 
officials  have  indicated.  This  is 
a  reversal  of  government  plans. 
It  had  been  planned  previously 
that  only  officials  w'ould  witness 
the  expected  execution. 


Chicago 

Russell  E.  Hurst,  editorial 
w’riter  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
national  executive  officer  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society. 

SDX  President  Buren  H.  Mc¬ 
Cormack  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  the  35-year-old 
Ohio  native,  who  has  14  years  of 
newspaper,  radio,  magazine  re¬ 
porting  and  teaching  experience, 
will  take  office  July  1.  He  will 
succeed  Dr.  Warren  K.  Agee, 
who  will  become  professor  of 
journalism  and  dean  of  the 
Evening  College  at  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth. 

Mr.  McCormack  said  Mr. 
Hurst’s  selection  by  the  society’s 
directors  followed  a  search  in 
which  more  than  24  men  were 
considered. 

Mr.  Hurst  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  from 
1953  to  1959.  His  previous  ex¬ 
perience  included  two  years  as  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Fort  U’ortli 
Star-Telegram,  two  years  as  an 
announcer  for  radio  station 
KXOL,  Fort  Worth,  and  a  year 
as  an  Air  Force  public  Informa¬ 
tion  writer.  He  has  been  a  Life 
magazine  stringer  correspondent 
since  1957  and  earlier  wrote  for 
other  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  He  became  an  editorial 
writer  in  1959. 

He  obtained  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  and  political 
science  at  Texas  Christian,  and 
a  master’s  degree  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  was  a  teaching  assistant 
and  later  a  journalism  lecturer 
in  the  School  of  Journalism. 
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Chalk,  In  New  York  Field, 
Plans  to  Buy  More  Papers 


El  Diario  and  La  Prensa  Start 
Of  New  International  Group 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Purchase  of  El  Diario  de 
Sueva  York  and  La  Prensa, 
competinj;  Spanish-language 
tabloids  in  New  York,  is  the 
beginning  of  an  international 
newspaper  group  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  0.  Roy  Chalk,  lawyer, 
financier  and  transportation 
magnate. 

The  group  will  include  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspapers  in  this 
country  (if  Mr.  Chalk  can  buy 
what  he  wants),  dailies  in  South 
America,  Central  America,  and 
the  Carriljean  islands. 

Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Chalk 
strongly  indicated  in  an  inter¬ 
view  this  week,  may  be  the  next 
step.  Asked,  how'ever,  if  any 
other  deals  were  in  negotiation, 
Mr.  Chalk  replied:  “No  com¬ 
ment.” 

Tran.sportation  Communica¬ 
tions  of  America  Inc.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Chalk-con¬ 
trolled  Transportation  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  purchased  an 
80%  interest  in  El  Diario  in 
February.  Holder  of  the  20%  is 
Leon  Dalva,  a  long  time  friend 
of  Mr.  Chalk’s,  who  joined  him 
in  acquiring  the  property  from 
Dr.  Porfirio  Dominici,  and  other 
stockholders. 

Early  this  month  Mr.  Chalk 
contracted  to  buy  the  older  but 
less  prosperous  La  Prensa  from 
the  Fortune  Pope  family.  This 
deal  is  scheduled  for  closing 
June  2.  Mr.  Chalk  said  there  was 
no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  go 
through.  He  said  it  was  a  cash 
deal  in  six  figures.  Thirty-seven 
years  old.  La  Prensa  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  32,000.  El 
Diario  runs  about  71,000. 

Building  to  Huumo  BoiIi 

To  house  these  two  dailies, 
which  he  said  would  continue  to 
compete  editorially,  the  new 
owner  has  bought  from  Eric 
Bidder,  publisher,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  building 
at  80  Varick  Street,  New'  York. 
He  put  the  price  at  seven  fig¬ 
ures,  or  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  most  of  it  in  cash.  Included 
in  the  purchase  are  six  press 
units  and  stereotype  facilities. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
building  a  new  plant  in  Phillips- 
burg,  N.J. 


La  Prensa  is  being  printed  in 
the  plant  of  Mr.  Pope’s  II  Proy- 
resso,  Italian-language  daily. 
The  move  w’ill  be  made  into  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  building 
about  Nov.  1. 

The  Bidders  bought  the  Varick 
Street  building  in  1951.  Their 
135-year-old  business  daily  was 
the  last  New’  York  newspaper  to 
move  off  Park  Row’. 

Mr.  Chalk’s  El  Diario  pur¬ 
chase  included  press  equipment 
w’hich  will  be  sold  w’hen  the  JC 
plant  becomes  available. 

Vigorous  (ionipetilioii 

“While  the  two  new’spapers 
W’ill  be  mechanically  consoli¬ 
dated,  w’e  intend  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  competition  w’ill  continue, 
even  more  vigorously  than 
before,”  Mr.  Chalk  said.  He 
expressed  belief  there  w’as  room 
for  both  in  New’  York  w’ith  its 
rapidly  grow’ing  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  population,  especially  Puerto 
Rican.  As  ow’ner  of  Trans- 
Caribbean  .Airlines,  w’hich  he 
founded  in  1945,  Mr.  Chalk  con¬ 
tributes  to  this  Puerto  Rican 
immigration. 

El  Diario,  he  said,  was  making 
money  when  he  bought  it.  La 
Prensa  is  losing  money,  he  said. 

“I  never  lose  money,  except 
on  purpose,”  he  said.  “I  believe 
that  newspaper  publishing  today 
is  a  money-making  business. 
That  has  been  proved  to  me  by 
my  friends  Orvil  Dryfoos  (presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Xew  York  Times) 
and  Sam  New’house  (head  of  the 
New’house  New’spapers).  They 
are  both  doing  all  right.” 

Estimated  Income 

Mr.  Chalk  added  that  neither 
of  these  personal  friends  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  or  gave  advice 
on  his  two  purchases. 

“The  two  newspapers  w’ill  do  a 
total  of  about  $3,000,000  a  year 
in  business,”  he  continued.  “Of 
this  about  $2,000,000  w’ill  come 
from  El  Diario,  $1,000,000  from 
La  Prensa.  This  gross  w’ill  come 
about  50-50  from  circulation  and 
advertising. 

“We  intend,  howrever,  to  pro¬ 
mote  aggressively  and  improve 
both  publications.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  on  El  Diario  has  already 
jumped  20%.  We  confidently 


expect  to  double  our  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Stanley  Ross,  who  has  been 
W’ith  the  paper  since  1955,  is 
continuing  as  editor-in-chief  and 
associate  publisher  of  El  Diario, 
but  Mr.  Chalk  said  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  was  devoting  “a  great 
amount  of  time”  to  the  enter¬ 
prise.  He  is  looking  for  an 
advertising  manager. 

“We  meet  here  in  my  office 
(375  Park  ave.)  tw’ice  a  week,” 
he  said.  “Wherever  I  happen  to 
be  I  keep  in  constant  touch  w’ith 
my  executives.” 

Bilingual  Feature 

Six  w’eeks  ago,  shortly  after 
he  acquired  control,  Mr.  Chalk 
introduced  the  printing  of  lead¬ 
ing  editorials  and  columns  in 
English  on  the  page  opposite  the 
editorial  page. 

“We  have  found  that  both 
papers  have  a  terrific  reader 
response,  through  advertising 
W’e  have  run  for  Trans  Carib¬ 
bean  Airways,”  Mr.  Chalk  said. 

Mr.  Chalk  described  a  public 
service  campaign  he  instituted 
in  both  papers  this  month,  using 
two  full  page  ads  in  each.  It 
resulted,  he  said,  in  amending  in 
favor  of  Puerto  Rico  a  tax  bill 
in  Congress.  The  ads  carried  a 
coupon  addressed  to  President 
Kennedy. 

“The  White  House  and  our 
Congressmen  w’ere  deluged  with 
the  coupons,  we  w’ere  advised,” 
he  said.  “And  the  proposed  bill 
has  been  changed,  as  w’e  sug¬ 
gested.” 

A  reporter,  photographer,  and 
translator  have  been  added  to 
the  staff  and  new’  features 
purchased.  News  coverage  has 
been  extended  beyond  the  city. 
Stringers  are  being  added.  The 
paper  that  used  to  run  about  28 
to  44  pages,  now  runs  32  to  48, 
and  seldom  goes  below’  44. 

September  1961  ABC  w’as 
61,421,  but  Mr.  Ross  said  that 
had  climbed  to  65,000  w’hen  Mr. 
Chalk  gained  control.  Since  then 
editions  are  flowm  to  Miami  and 
Puerto  Rico  daily.  The  7c  price 
in  those  places  becomes  10c. 
Aggressive  promotion  there  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  as  well  as 
New  York,  has  caused  circula¬ 
tion  to  reach  71,000,  Mr.  Ross 
said.  Circulation  in  Washington 
that  formerly  ran  about  125  now’ 
is  up  to  1,100  daily. 

Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Chalk  have 
spent  considerable  time  discuss¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  the  inter¬ 
national  new’spaper  group  ex- 
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tending  to  South  .America  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  that  field  of 
journalism,  Mr.  Ross  is  an 
authority. 

Now’  48,  Mr.  Ross  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  City  College  of  New 
York  in  1936.  After  working  for 
several  weeklies  on  Long  Island, 
and  becoming  editor  of  Long 
Beach  Life,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  was 
sent  to  South  America  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  1940.  Two  years 
later  he  joined  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  South  America. 
Stationed  for  a  while  in  Caracas, 
he  traveled  through  Latin- Amer¬ 
ica.  He  W’as  w’ith  AP  until  1945, 
W’hen  he  w’ent  to  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Serv’ices  for  a  year. 

Then  he  w’ent  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  w’here  with  some 
help  from  Trujillo,  he  founded 
El  Carihe.  In  1946  he  organized 
Latin  American  Press  Syndicate, 
serving  700  hemisphere  news¬ 
papers. 

At  various  times  in  South 
America  he  has  served  as  a  sort 
of  newspaper  doctor,  building  up 
newspapers  that  fell  into  diffi¬ 
culty  making  the  transition  from 
political  sheets  to  business 
properties.  From  1948  to  1950 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Star  and 
later  also  ran  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  Citizen  now’  merged  into 
the  American  Press.  During 
1951  and  1952  he  was  editor  of 
the  Amsterdam  Xetvs  in  New 
York  and  El  Diario  de  Puerto 
Rico. 

A  consultant  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Mr.  Ross  lectures  exten¬ 
sively  on  South  America.  He  is 
also  author  of  “Communism  in 
Latin  America,”  and  “The  War 
for  Trade  in  Latin  America,” 
both  published  in  1947.  This 
w’eek  he  w’as  given  honorary 
membership  in  the  National 
College  of  Journalists  of  Cuba 
(in  exile). 

At  52,  Mr.  Chalk  is  entering 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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IPI  Gives  Attention 
To  Press  in  Africa 

Bv  Stan  SMinloii 


Si)ecial  to  Editor  and  Pultlisher 

Paris 

Journalistic  pi  oblems  ranpinp 
from  Pentagon  secrecy  to 
Africa’s  emerging  press  were 
studied  by  2b0  editors  of  33  na¬ 
tions  at  the  International  Press 
Institute’s  10th  annual  assembly 
here,  May  15-18. 

The  United  States  had  the 
largest  delegation,  51,  at  the 
Centre  de  Conferences  Inter¬ 
nationales. 

France  turned  on  everything 
but  the  Parisian  sun  for  the 
visiting  newsmen.  There  was  an 
unprecedented  formal  dinner  at 
Versailles,  usually  reser\’ed  for 
foreign  heads  of  state;  a  cham¬ 
pagne  reception  at  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Paris’  ornate  city  hall,  and 
a  moonlight  boat  trip  up  the 
Seine  with  floodlights  illuminat¬ 
ing  all  public  buildings. 

■rhe  focus  primarily  was  upon 
Africa.  Tom  Mboya,  secretary 
general  of  the  Kenya  African 
National  Union  Party,  told  the 
free  world  editors  that  African 
newspapers  of  the  future  must 
adapt  an  African  national  view¬ 
point. 

He  criticized  the  established 
press  in  most  former  African 
colonies,  saying  it  catered  main¬ 
ly  to  European  settlers  and  re¬ 
flected!  resentment  of  African 
nationalism. 

.Africa's  Problems 

Africans,  Mboya  declared,  are 
preoccupied  with  their  own 
problems  of  independence  and 
economic  growth  rather  than 
East- West  tensions. 


CHAIRMAN  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  International  Press 
Institute,  Donald  Tyerman  of  the 
Economist,  London,  opens  the  as¬ 
sembly  in  Paris. 


In  another  session,  delegates 
heard  a  panel  of  newsmen  with 
African  experience.  Henry  Tan¬ 
ner  of  the  St'iv  York  Times, 
Philippe  Decraene  of  Le  Monde, 
Paris,  George  Clay  of  NBC, 
Charles  Ravussin  of  Gazette  de 
Lansanne,  Switzerland,  and  Co¬ 
lin  Legum  of  the  Observer, 
London,  discussed  problems  of 
covering  Africa. 

Clay  hit  hard  at  South  Afri¬ 
can  press  restrictions,  which  he 
said  was  “censorship  by  intimi¬ 
dation,  excommunication  and  in¬ 
sinuation.” 

Legum  said  visiting  journal¬ 
ists  could  do  the  coverage  job 
best. 

B.  Odenewu,  deputy  director 
of  Information  for  Nigeria,  con¬ 
tradicted  Legum.  “Too  many 
visiting  journalists  arrive  with 
pre-conceived  ideas  and  go  out 
of  their  way  to  find  the  seamy 
side  of  African  life.”  He  praised 
the  work  of  staffers  assigned  to 
Lagos  by  major  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Joachim  Paulin  of  Dahomey, 
editor  of  the  French  language 
magazine  Bingo,  said  newsmen 
arriving  in  Africa  should  look 
for  the  continent’s  development 
program  instead  of  seeking 
“monkeys  and  half-naked  na¬ 
tives.”  He  urged  the  IPI  to  help 
in  the  training  of  competent 
African  journalists. 

Boaz  R.  Omori  of  the  Taifa 
East  Afriean,  Nairobi,  seconded 
Odenewu’s  viewpoint. 

.Aid  Urgently  Needed 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting 
came  in  speeches  from  E.  J.  B. 
Rose,  retiring  director  of  IPI, 
and  Donald  Tyerman,  eilitor  of 
the  Eeonomist,  London. 

Rose  told  the  editors  that  a 
six-week  survey  of  the  African 
press  convinced  him  that  Africa, 
as  well  as  Asia,  urgently  needs 
the  IPI’s  aid.  Rose  estimated 
that  there  are  only  about  500 
journalists  in  the  whole  African 
continent. 

“The  priority  need  is  to  train 
journalists  who  are  already  on 
newspapers  and  who  have  had 
mayl)e  two  or  three  years  ex- 
])eiience,”  he  declared.  “We 
should  give  them  courses  not 
only  in  the  techniques  of  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  but  also  courses 
in  English  and  some  additional 
general  education.” 

Rose  recommended  establish¬ 
ment  of  one-year  courses  in 
journalism  in  regional  centers 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  and  Nairobi, 


Kenya.  Some  radio  newsmen 
and  some  Government  employes 
concerned  with  news  and  com¬ 
munications  also  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enroll.  Rose  said. 

The  retiring  IPI  director  said 
the  Ford  Foundation  has  agreed 
in  principle  to  finance  such  a 
program  once  the  IPI  has  en¬ 
dorsed  and  charted  it. 

Received  by  De  Gaulle 

On  May  14,  prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  assembly.  President 
De  Gaulle  received  the  IPI  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  at  Elysee 
Palace.  De  Gaulle  hailed  the 
press  of  the  world  for  being 
“at  the  service  of  progress  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace.” 

De  Gaulle  disclosed  that  he 
reads  all  Paris  dailies  and  a 
number  of  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  papers  daily.  De  Gaulle  said 
he  also  listens  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  each  day. 

French  newsmen  said  it  was 
a  facet  of  De  Gaulle  never  be¬ 
fore  revealed  publicly. 

Received  by  De  Gaulle  were 
Tyerman;  T.  C.  Bray  of  the 
Brisbane,  Australia,  Courier- 
Mail;  Celsa  Cabrera  of  the  Ma¬ 
nila  Chronicle;  Eljas  Erkko  of 
Helsingin  Sanomet,  Finland; 
Sven  Aage  Lund,  Berlingske 
Tidende,  Copenhagen;  A.  F. 
Mercier,  president  of  Canadian 
Press  and  also  of  Le  Soleil  and 
L’E  venement- Journal,  Quebec ; 
Oscar  Poliak,  Vienna  Arheiter- 
Zeitun g  ;  F rancisco  Rizzuto, 
Veritas,  Buenos  Aires;  Robert 
Salmon,  France  Soir,  Paris; 
Marcel  Schulte,  Frankfurter 
Xeue  Presse,  Germany;  Urs 
Schwarz,  Xeue  Zurcher  Zeitung, 
Zurich;  Paul  Block,  Toledo 
Blade;  Barry  Bingham,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal;  Allan 
Hernelius,  Svenska  Dagbladet, 
Stockholm;  J.  M.  Lucker,  De 
Volkskrant,  Amsterdam;  A.  Dis- 
sentshik,  Ma’ariv,  Tel  Aviv;  Dr. 
Vincent  Naeser,  Berlingske  Ti¬ 
dende,  Copenhagen;  Amo 
Scholz,  Telegraf,  Berlin;  Nadir 


DELEGATES  to  lOth  annual  Av 
sembly  of  the  International  Press 
Institute  in  Paris  .  .  .  Seen  in  the 
front  row,  left  to  right,  are:  Henry 
Bradley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News 
Press  and  Gazette;  David  W. 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
and  Francisco  Rizzuto,  Veritas, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Nadi,  Cumhuriyet,  Istanbul;  Dr. 
Werner  Maier,  Schweizer  Him- 
trierte,  Zurich;  Sevellon  Brown, 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Philip  M.  Wagner,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  John  Sutherland, 
Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa, 
Evening  Post;  Lester  Markel, 
Xetv  York  Times;  Nagataka 
Murayama,  Asahi  Shimbun, 
Tokyo,  and  J.  Macartney,  West¬ 
ern  Australian  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  Perth. 

Next  day,  Tyerman  opened 
the  assembly  with  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Markel,  saying  that  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  IPI  “it  is 
peculiarly  agreeable  that  we 
have  with  us  again  Lester  Mar¬ 
kel  himself,  who  began  it  all.” 

Reviewing  the  IPI’s  first  dec¬ 
ade,  Tyerman  said  IPI  can  look 
back  on  “things  done,  not  just 
words  or  resolutions.” 

“But,”  he  continued,  “it  is 
perhaps  more  timely  on  this 
tenth  anniversary  to  notice  even 
more  the  vastly  many  other 
things  that  are  still  undone  — 
for  the  freedom  and  good  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  good  name  of  the 
press,  in  old  lands  as  well  as 
new.” 

Tyerman  added : 

“We  have  begun  our  proper 
work  in  Asia;  we  are  about  to 
begin  our  proper  work  in 
Africa;  we  have  only  so  far 
scratched  the  surface  —  with 
the  beneficient  aid  of  the  great 
foundations,  who  pay  .so  gener¬ 
ously  and  so  w’isely,  for  these 
wide-ranging  projects,  but  not 
for  the  supporting  expenses  of 
our  own  staff,  which  are  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  v’ery  properly,  of 
our  own  press  members.” 

“As  well  as  in  good  joumal- 
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ism,  we  l>elieve  in  free  journal¬ 
ism  as  well.  We  must  have,  and 
must  spread,  the  belief  in  press 
freedom;  not  as  our  right,  but 
as  our  duty  to  our  readers. 
X  X  X  X  It  is  upon  its  will  to  be 
free  in  this  way  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  free  press  depends,” 
the  Economist  editor  declared. 

Defenw  .Secretary  (Criticized 

In  another  session,  Larry  S. 
Fanning,  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  accused  U.  S.  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
of  blocking  public  discussion  of 
vital  U.  S.  defense  decisions. 

Speaking  at  a  joint  session 
of  the  IPI  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Fanning  said  that  Pen¬ 
tagon  news  policies  raised  the 
threat  of  a  nation  ruled  by  a 
“small,  intellectual  elite.” 

Fanning  credited  the  Kennedy 
administration  with  liberalizing 
news  access  overall  but  hit  hard 
at  McNamara.  ‘‘McNamara  dis¬ 
trusts  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  Congress  and  the  press,” 
he  said.  “McNamara  keeps  im¬ 
portant  decisions  to  himself  and 
to  a  small  group  of  talented,  de¬ 
voted  aides.” 

The  Chicago  editor  charged 
that  the  Pentagon  tries  to  pre¬ 
vent  public  discussion  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  major  policy  decisions 
and  then,  after  the  decisions  are 
made,  asks  the  press  and  public 
to  join  hands  in  support  of  the 
decision  taken.” 

French  Premier  Georges  Pom¬ 
pidou  and  former  Premier  Ed¬ 
gar  Faure  appeared  on  the  same 
joint  program. 

Pompidou  greeted  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  then  launched  a  de¬ 
fense  of  the  occasional  seizures 
of  newspapers  in  France  and 
Algeria  as  due  to  “exceptional 
circumstances”  tracing  to  the 
Algerian  war.  The  Premier,  who 
spoke  only  a  few  hours  after 
five  MRP  members  of  his  cabi¬ 
net  had  quit,  emphasized  that 
his  government  “in  principle” 
opposed  such  seizures. 

Emphasis  on  Youth 

Hugh  Cudlipp,  joint  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  British  Mir¬ 
ror  Group,  suggested  editors 
emphasize  the  vigor  of  modern 
youth  instead  of  spotlighting  the 
defects  of  twist-age  youngsters. 
He  said  there  is  a  gap  between 
today’s  youngsters  and  the  more 
serious  newspapers.  Under¬ 
standing  the  positive  side  of  the 
turbulent  generation  of  today 
will  help  newspapers  win  the 
friendship  of  younger  readers, 
Cudlipp  declared. 

Peter  Andersen,  managing 
director  of  Berlingske  Tidende, 
Copenhagen,  emphasized  the  im- 
portence  of  public  relations  in 
their  own  communities  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  He  said: 


ASSOCIATES  FROM  USA — Pictured  at  IPI  meeting  in  Paris  are  four 
Michiganders:  Left  to  right — Stanley  Swinton,  AP.  formerly  of  Ann 
Arbor;  JS  Gray,  Monroe  Evening  News;  Harold  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
Press;  and  Stanley  R.  Pratt,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News. 


“We  must  strive  to  have  the 
schools  acquaint  children  and 
youth  w’ith  the  problems  and  the 
purposes  of  the  press  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society  and  we  must,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  try  to  gain  the 
understanding  of  the  public  of 
the  importance  of  the  press,  and 
the  importance  of  securing  for 
the  press  reasonable  conditions 
for  the  performance  of  its 
duties.” 

Andersen  warned  delegates 
against  20th  century  press 
agentry. 

“The  press  has  probably  never 
been  so  pestered  by  publicity 
hunters  as  today,”  the  noted 
Danish  journalist  declared.  “It 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
publicity  functions  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  but  also  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fact  that  news 
about  goods  and  services  inter¬ 
ests  the  readers  more  and  more, 
as  the  standard  of  living  rises.” 

Jacques  Bourquin,  treasurer 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  and  a 
journalism  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  supported  Andersen’s  view. 

Prosperous  Press 

Bourquin  listed  a  series  of 
pressures  put  on  editors  and 
publishers,  both  economic  and 
governmental.  He  said  abuses 
by  the  press  were  rare. 

Bourquin  underlined  that  to 
l>e  truly  free  the  press  must  be 
prosperous  financially. 

“It  is  necessary  also  that  the 
publisher  and  editor-in-chief  not 
only  have  the  means  to  resist 
economic  pressure  but  also  the 
will  power  to  face  it  energeti¬ 
cally,”  the  Sw’iss  professor  con¬ 
cluded. 

A  similar  theme  was  stressed 
by  Robert  Salmon,  president  and 
director-general  of  France-Soir. 
He  said  freedom  of  the  press  re¬ 
quires  that  the  press  operate  so 
that  it  is  self-supporting.  Edi¬ 
tors  and  owners  should  look  to 
operate  efficiently  if  they  are  to 
stay  in  business  and  be  in  a 
position  to  repell  pressures,  Sal¬ 
mon  opined. 

Francisco  Rizzuto  of  Veritas, 


Buenos  Aires,  reported  on  the 
state  of  press  freedom  in  Latin 
America.  Rizzuto  said  that  in 
Haiti,  Cuba,  Nicaragua  and 
Paraguay  the  free  press  has 
problems  but  that  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America  it  is  free.  He 
cited  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia  and  Mexico  for  their 
particularly  free  and  vigorous 
newspapers.  Press  freedom  has 
returned  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Rizzuto  declared. 

Kr^lrictions  Noted 

U.  Sein  Win  of  the  Guardian, 
Rangoon,  said  that  the  newly 
formed  Burma  Press  Council  is 
fighting  for  press  freedom 
against  harsh  press  laws. 

A.  Sarkar  of  the  Ananda 
Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta,  com¬ 
plained  that  Indian  Government 
restrictions  on  newsprint  im¬ 
ports  gave  the  government  a 
form  of  indirect  press  control 
although  the  situation  of  press 
freedom  generally  was  good  in 
India. 

B.  T.  Olivera  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  News  Service,  Manila,  said 
that  what  Filipino  newsmen  had 
feared  was  a  dangerous  loophole 
in  the  Philippine  official  secrets 
act  had  been  clarified  by  the 
Manila  government  so  that  Fili¬ 
pino  journalists  no  longer  were 
fearful  of  its  results.  The  law 
says  a  newsman  can  be  re¬ 
quired  to  divulge  his  sources  in 

(Continued  on  page  59) 


INTERNATIONAL  — Carl  Adam 
Nycop  of  Expressen,  Stockholm, 
meets  Richard  K.  O'Malley,  chief 
of  AP's  Paris  bureau. 


International 
Press  Center 
Plan  Moved 

P.ARIS 

The  first  step  toward  the  long- 
discussed  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  press  research  and 
technical  information  center  was 
taken  here  last  week  at  the  loth 
annual  congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers. 

"The  federation  instructed  its 
executive  board  to  study  how 
such  a  center  could  be  set  up. 

The  publishers  passed  two 
other  resolutions  protesting  vio¬ 
lation  of  journalists’  rights. 

They  strongly  condemned  the 
kidnapping  of  Heinz  Brand,  a 
West  Germany  journalist,  by 
East  German  agents  last  year. 
Brand  was  spirited  out  of  West 
Berlin  by  the  Reds.  Later,  he 
was  sentenced  to  13  years  in  an 
East  German  prison  for  “espion¬ 
age.” 

The  publishers  renewed  a  pre¬ 
vious  appeal  to  Communist 
Hungary  for  the  release  of 
Istvan  Bibo,  a  Budapest  news¬ 
man  arrested  in  1957  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Claude  Bellanger,  director  of 
Le  Parisien  Libere,  Paris,  was 
elected  president  for  1962-3.  He 
succeed^  Tommaso  Astarita, 
president  of  the  Italian  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers, 
who  was  given  the  title  of  honor¬ 
ary  president. 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  was  one  of 
seven  vicepresidents  elected. 
Others  were  Peter  Andersen  of 
Berlingske  Tidende,  Copen¬ 
hagen;  Nagataka  Murayama  of 
Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo;  Wim 
Van  Norden  of  Het  Parool, 
Amsterdam;  Lodovico  Riccardi, 
director  of  ANSA,  the  Italian 
news  agency;  Eric  Clayson  of 
the  Birmingham  (England) 
Post;  and  Dr.  Hugo  Stenzel  of 
the  Frankfurter  Neue  Presse, 
West  Germany. 

Elected  to  the  Executive 
Board  were  Pierre  Archam- 
bault  of  La  Nouvelle  Republique, 
Tours,  president  of  the  French 
Press  Federation,  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  press  associations  of 
the  six  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  nations;  Ivar  Hallvig,  direc¬ 
tor-general  of  the  Swedish 
Newspaper  Editors  Association, 
and  Franz  Grossl  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  press  organization. 

New  secretary-general  of  the 
federation  is  Jacques  Bourquin 
of  the  Swiss  French-language 
press  union.  Baron  de  Thyse- 
baert  of  Vers  L’ Avenir,  Belgium, 
was  elected  treasurer. 
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DubI  Pilot  ^cRIPPs-howard  switches 

Plan  Voted  Dick  Peters,  New  York;  Boardman,  Indianapolis 


For  CNPA 

Richardson  Springs,  Calif. 

A  dual  executive  plan  for  the 
California  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.shers  A.ssociation  was  adopted 
by  board  of  directors  here  this 
week. 

Ben  D.  Maidin,  acting  general 
manager,  was  named  general 
manager.  He  will  concentrate  on 
legislative  matters  from  the 
CNPA  offices  at  Sacramento. 

Harvey  Walters,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association,  was  selected  as 
business  manager,  a  new  post. 
He  will  work  from  the  Los 
Angeles  office. 


Ralph  Turner,  Temple  City 
Times  and  president  of  CNPA, 
said  Gus  S.  Holmes  will  continue 
as  Los  Angeles  manager.  The 
San  Francisco  office  will  be 
retained. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  staff  chiefs  in 
dividing  and  directing  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  formerly  held  by 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager. 
Mr.  Long  was  CNPA’s  manager 
for  34  years. 

Both  appointees  will  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  CNPA 
president  and  to  the  executive 
board. 

From  Georgia 

Mr.  Walters  has  been  GPA 
secretary-manager  since  1953. 
He  is  a  director  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Inc.  and 
a  former  officer  of  Atlanta  Chap¬ 
ter,  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

From  1950  to  1953  he  was 
director  of  public  relations,  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  U.S.A.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  1943. 

Mr.  Walters  was  selected  to 
the  CNPA  post  from  a  field  of 
70  candidates. 

Ben  Martin  has  been  on  the 
CNPA  staff  for  three  years.  He 
joined  the  organization  from  the 
secretaryship  of  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission.  This  post 
followed  duties  as  editor  of  three 


The  appointments  of  Richard 
D.  Peters  as  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
and  Tom  Boardman  as  editor  of 
the  hidianapolis  Twies  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Jack  R. 
Howard,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Peters,  51,  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times 
since  January,  1960.  In  New 
York  he  succeeds  Lee  B.  Wood, 
69,  who  has  been  with  the 
World-Telegram  since  1927  as 
executive  editor  and  editor. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  associated 
with  the  editorial  operation  of 
the  paper  since  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  entrance  into  the  New 
York  field  in  1927  through  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  resigning  as  president 
of  the  World-Telegram.  He  wdll 
be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Howard  is  disassociating 
himself  from  all  operational  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  paper,  but  wdll 
continue  as  a  director.  He  will 
also  continue  as  chairman  of 


Los  Angeles  County  weeklies. 

Mr.  Martin  was  for  six  years 
reporter-photographer  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Compton  Junior  College.  Mrs. 
Martin  is  women’s  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

In  addition  to  unanimously 
upholding  the  recommendations 
on  the  staff  selections,  directors 
elected  two  new  members  of  the 
Ixiard. 

They  are  How^ard  (Tim) 
Hays,  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  who  succeeded  the  late 
Justin  Hammond,  Corona  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  Richard  Tilton, 
Hanford  Sentinel,  who  was 
elected  to  the  post  vacated  by 
William  A.  Simpson  with  the 
sale  of  the  Sacramento  Union. 


4'^ 


Seripps  Daily  Names 
Business  Manager 

Watsonville,  Calif. 

Larry  McKeowm,  a  25-year 
veteran  of  John  P.  Seripps 
Newspapers,  will  retire  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Watson¬ 
ville  Register-Pajaronian  on 
June  1. 

Jack  M.  Banks,  advertising 
director,  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun  for  the  past  12  years,  has 
been  named  as  his  successor.  In 
accord  with  basic  JPS  policy, 
Mr.  Banks  will  be  in  charge 
of  business,  circulation  and 
mechanical  departments.  Frank 
F.  Orr,  editor,  continues  in 
direction  of  news  and  editorial 
policy. 


ice  as  an  infantry  private,  and 
became  a  major  on  the  staff  of 
^  General  MacArthur  in  the  Pa- 

^  j  He  also  seiwed  in  a  wide  va- 
\  3  riety  of  reporting  and  writing 

jobs  on  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  the  Knoxville  News-Sen- 
Cleveland  Press, 
where  for  eight  years  he  edited 
ir editorial  page. 

Peters  Mr.  Boardman,  42,  graduated 

„  ..  «  ...  ,  from  Oberlin  College  in  1939, 

the  Executive  Committee  of  Cleveland  Pres^ 

Scripps-Howard  News^ers.  bo  He  was  a  re- 

Mr.  Peters  prior  to  becoming  then  a  military  writer 

editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  before  entering  the  Navv  where 
was  editorial  promotion  direc-  be  became  a  lieutenant  com- 
tor  of  Scripps-Howard  with  his  tive 

headquarters  m  New  York  City.  principally  in  demolition 

He  started  his  newspaper  career  in  the  Pacific,  North 

following  graduation  from  Yale  China. 

University  in  1932.  t  t.  j 

The  late  Ernie  Pyle  hired  Mr.  returned  to  the 

Peters  as  a  copy  boy  on  the  Cleveland  Press  where  he  was 
Washington  Daily  News  and  he  successively  labor  editor,  assist- 
has  been  a  newspaperman  ever  ant  city  editor,  and  editorial 
since,  except  for  four  years  in  w’riter.  He  was  appointed  chief 
World  War  11.  He  entered  serv-  editorial  writer  in  1957. 


Iowa  OflFset  Daily  Swan’s  Arbitration 

Sold  to  Agency  Man  Offer  Is  Rejected 

Orange  City,  Iowa  Minneapolis 

Announcement  has  been  made  The  shutdown  of  the  Minne- 
of  the  sale  of  the  Sioux  County  apolis  Star  and  Tribune  went 
Capital,  which  was  converted  to  into  the  42nd  day  May  24  as 
offset  about  five  years  ago,  to  the  International  Typographical 
Wayne  H.  Stewart,  of  Brent-  Union  rejected  publisher  Joyce 
wood.  Mo.  Previous  owmers  were  A.  Swan’s  offer  to  arbitrate  the 
Fred  Roach  and  Paul  C.  Smith,  dispute  over  New  York  methods 
who  also  publishes  the  Lyon  in  the  mailroom. 

Cotinty  Reporter  at  Rock  Rapids,  Robert  Amelin,  union  repre- 
la.  and  is  immediate  past  presi-  sentative,  said  the  mailers  did 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  not  consider  it  a  fair  issue  for 
Association.  arbitration.  Harold  Hoi,  local 

During  their  joint  ownership,  union  president,  said  “we  will 
Roach  and  Smith  more  than  not  arbitrate  job  security  and 
doubled  the  circulation  and  vol-  jurisdiction.” 
ume  of  the  Capital,  and  Mr.  Swan  offered  to  accept  ar- 
expanded  its  working  force  from  bitration  as  binding  on  the  ques- 
three  to  13  employes.  tion  of  changing  mailroom  meth- 

Possession  date  has  been  set  ods  to  provide  for  packaging  of 
as  June  1  to  permit  Mr.  Stewart  standard-size  bundles  rather 
to  complete  his  activities  with  than  custom-tailored  packages 
Gardner  Advertising  Company  for  distribution.  He  emphasized 
of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Stewart  has  that  fulltime  regulars  in  the 
been  active  in  publishing  and  mail  and  stereo  shops  would  be 
advertising  activities  for  ap-  retained  until  normal  attrition 
proximately  20  years.  effected  a  proper  balance  in  the 

Fred  Roach  has  been  awarded  work  force, 
a  three-year  Fellowship  in  Gov-  Employes  on  strike  and  those 
ernment  at  the  Claremont  Grad-  refused  to  cross  picket 

uate  School,  Claremont,  Calif.  lines  have  lost  $1  million  in 
•  wages  since  April  12,  Mr.  Swan 

B.  C.  Mill  Expansion  said.  About  500  are  employed. 

British  Columbia’s  pulp  and  »  »  xi  c.  •  i _ i  rt\ 

paper  industry  is  engaged  in  an  D.  Slriebel,  i 

expansion  program  estimated  at  Bearsville,  N.  Y. 

$310  million.  B.  C.  newsprint  John  H.  Striebel,  70,  creator 
mills  are  producing  1,080,000  of  the  syndicated  “Dixie  Du- 
tons  per  year  and  expansion  gan”  comic  strip  about  30  years 
under  w^ay  will  add  300,000  tons  ago,  died  May  22  at  his  home 
capacity.  here. 
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•SOm  OF  GOVERNMENrS  BUSIXESS^ 

Indictments  Voided 
In  Contempt  Cases 


Washington 

Indictments  charging  three 
Xew  York  newspapermen  with 
contempt  of  Congress  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  answer  questions  relating 
to  Communism  five  years  ago 
were  invalidated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  this  week. 

Five  justices  concurred  in  a 
ruling  that  the  government 
should  have  lieen  specific  in 
stating  the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  during  which  the  news¬ 
men  were  called  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Sul)committee  (the  so- 
called  Eastland  Committee). 

Two  members  of  the  court — 
Justices  John  Marshall  Harlan 
and  Tom  C.  Clark — dissented  on 
the  ground  that  the  majority’s 
decision  would  “encourage  re¬ 
calcitrance  to  legitimate  con¬ 
gressional  inquiry.” 

With  two  justices  not  par¬ 
ticipating —  Felix  Frankfurter, 
who  is  ill,  and  Byron  R.  White, 
who  joined  the  court  after  argu¬ 
ments  were  heard  a  few  months 
ago — the  opinion  by  Justice  Pot¬ 
ter  Stewart  represented  that  of 
a  full  majority  of  the  court. 

On  First  Amendment 

Only  Justice  William  0.  Doug¬ 
las,  who  agreed  with  the  basic 
ruling,  went  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  newspapermen  in¬ 
volving  the  First  Amendment. 
None  of  the  three  men — William 
A.  Price,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  News;  Robert  Shelton  and 
Alden  W’hitman,  of  the  Neiv 
York  Times — invoked  the  Fifth 
-Amendment  protection  against 
self-incrimination. 

It  was  argued  that  the  East- 
land  Committee’s  inquiry  into 
Communist  infiltration  in  news 
media  invaded  a  field  governed 
by  the  First  Amendment. 

Justice  Douglas  said  it  was 
concededly  an  investigation  of 
the  press  and  the  prime  target 
of  the  inquiry  was  the  New 
York  Times,  30  of  the  38  wit¬ 
nesses  called  by  the  committee 
counsel  having  been  present  or 
former  Times  employes. 

“Under  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  Justice  Douglas  wrote, 
“I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  say¬ 
ing  whom  a  newspaper  or  news 
agency  or  magazine  shall  or 
shall  not  employ  .  .  . 

“UTienever  Congressional 
power  is  used  to  ferret  out  the 
^  ideology  of  those  collecting  news 
or  writing  articles  or  editorials 
for  the  press,  it  is  used  uncon¬ 
stitutionally. 


“The  theory  of  our  Free  So¬ 
ciety  is  that  Government  must 
l>e  neutral  when  it  comes  to  the 
press — whether  it  be  rightist  or 
leftist,  orthodox  or  unortho¬ 
dox  .  .  , 

(Certain  .\reas  Barred 

“Since  the  editorials  written 
and  the  news  printed  and  the 
policies  advocated  by  the  press 
are  none  of  the  Government’s 
business,  I  see  no  justification 
for  the  Government  investigat¬ 
ing  the  capacities,  leanings, 
ideology,  qualifications,  preju¬ 
dices  or  politics  of  those  who 
collect  or  write  the  news. 

“It  was  conceded  on  oral 
argument  that  Congress  would 
have  no  power  to  establish 
standards  of  fitness  for  those 
who  work  for  the  press.  It  was 
also  conceded  that  Congress 
would  have  no  power  to  pre¬ 
scribe  loyalty  tests  for  people 
who  work  for  the  press.  Since 
this  investigation  can  have  no 
legislative  basis  as  far  as  the 
press  is  concerned,  what  then  is 
its  constitutional  foundation? 

“It  is  said  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Communist  infiltration 
so  that  it  can  know  how  much 
tighter  the  ‘security’  laws  should 
be  made.  This  proves  too  much. 
It  would  give  Congress  a  roving 
power  to  inquire  into  fields  in 
which  it  could  not  legislate.  If 
Congress  can  investigate  the 
press  to  find  out  if  Communists 
have  infiltrated  it,  it  could  also 
investigate  the  churches  for  the 
same  reason.  Are  the  pulpits 
being  used  to  promote  the  Com¬ 
munist  cause?  Were  any  of  the 
clergy  ev'er  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party?  How  about  the 
governing  board?  How  about 
those  who  assist  the  pastor  and 
perhaps  help  prepare  his  ser¬ 
mons  or  do  the  research?  Who 
comes  to  the  confession  and  dis¬ 
closes  that  he  or  she  once  was 
a  Communist? 

The  ‘Informing  Function’ 

“There  is  a  dictum  in  United 
States  vs.  Rumely,  345  U.  S.  41, 
43,  that  the  reach  of  the  investi¬ 
gative  power  of  Congress  is 
mea.sured  by  the  ‘informing 
function  of  Congress,’  a  phrase 
taken  from  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
Congressional  Government 
(1885),  p.  303.  But  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  Wilson  was  mutilated, 
because  the  sentences  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  statement  that  ‘The 
informing  function  of  Congress 
should  be  preferred  even  to  its 


legislative  function’  were  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  Rumley  opinion. 
Those  omitted  sentences  make 
abundantly  clear  that  Wilson 
was  speaking,  not  of  a  congres¬ 
sional  inquiry  roaming  at  large 
but  of  one  that  inquired  into  and 
discussed  the  functions  and  op¬ 
erations  of  government.  .  .  . 

“The  power  to  inform  is,  in 
my  view,  no  broader  than  the 
power  to  legislate.  Congress  has 
no  power  to  legislate  either  on 
‘religion’  or  on  the  ‘press.’  If 
an  editor  or  a  minister  violates 
the  law,  he  can  be  prosecutetl. 
But  the  investigative  power,  as 
I  read  our  Constitution,  is  bar¬ 
red  from  certain  areas  by  the 
First  Amendment.  If  we  took 
the  step  urged  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  we  would  allow  Congress 
to  enter  the  forbidden  domain. 

“The  strength  of  the  ‘press’ 
and  the  ‘church’  is  in  their  free¬ 
dom.  If  they  pei-vert  or  misuse 
their  power,  informed  opinion 
will  in  time  render  the  verdict 
against  them.  A  paper  or  pulpit 
might  conceivably  become  a 
mouthpiece  for  Communist  ideo¬ 
logy.  That  is  typical  of  the  risks 
a  Free  Society  runs.  The  alter¬ 
native  is  governmental  over¬ 
sight,  governmental  investiga¬ 
tion,  governmental  questioning, 
governmental  harassment,  gov¬ 
ernmental  exposure  for  ex¬ 
posure’s  sake.  Once  we  crossed 
that  line,  we  would  sacrifice  the 
values  of  a  free  society  for  one 
that  has  a  totalitarian  cast. 

.V  Coniniand 

“Some  think  a  certain  leeway 
is  necessary  or  desirable,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  judiciary  to  curb 
what  judges  may  from  time  to 
time  think  are  excessive  prac¬ 
tices.  Thus,  a  judge  with  a  pro¬ 
fessorial  background  may  put 
the  classroom  in  a  preferred 
position.  One  with  a  background 
of  a  prosecutor  dealing  with 
‘subversives’  may  be  less  toler¬ 
ant.  When  a  subjective  standard 
is  introduced,  the  line  between 
constitutional  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  conduct  becomes  vague, 
uncertain,  and  unpredictable. 
The  rationalization,  of  course, 
reduces  itself  ultimately  to  the 
idea  that  ‘the  judges  know  best.’ 

“My  idea  is  and  has  been  that 
those  who  put  the  words  of  the 
First  Amendment  in  the  form 
of  a.  command  knew  best.  That 
is  the  political  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  we  must  sustain  until  a 
constitutional  amendment  i  s 
adopted  that  puts  the  Congress 
astride  the  ‘press’.” 

6  Cases  Together 

The  penalties  which  a  federal 
judge  imposed  on  the  newsmen 
were:  Price — three  months  in 
jail  and  $500  fine;  Shelton — six 
months  and  $500;  Whitman  — 
six  months  and  $500. 
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Their  cases  were  lumped  by 
the  Supreme  Court  with  three 
other  appeals  involving  persons 
who  had  refused  to  answer 
questions  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties. 

The  court  voted  4  to  2  in  the 
Whitman  case,  5  to  2  in  the 
others.  Justice  W’dliam  Brennan 
disqualified  himself  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Whitman  case 
because  his  son  is  in  a  law  firm 
which  once  represented  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

Subject  of  Intiuirv 

Justice  Stewart’s  opinion 
noted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  never  decided  whether  the 
indictment  by  a  grand  jury  for 
contempt  must  identify  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  was  under  inquiry 
by  Congress.  The  court  was 
holding,  he  said,  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  must  contain  such  an  aver¬ 
ment  and  for  this  reason  the 
judgments  against  the  six  had  to 
be  reversed. 

“What  the  subject  actually 
was,  therefore,  is  central  to 
every  prosecution  under  the 
statute,”  the  opinion  stated. 
“Where  guilt  depends  so  cnici- 
ally  upon  such  a  specific  identi¬ 
fication  of  fact,  our  cases  have 
uniformly  held  that  an  indict¬ 
ment  must  do  more  than  simply 
repeat  the  language  of  the 
criminal  statute.” 

Life  Vi’ill  Be  Differenl 

Mr.  Price,  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  New  York  Council 
to  Abolish  the  House  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities  Committee  since 
November,  said  the  decision 
“could  make  a  big  difference 
in  my  life.” 

He  was  discharged  from  the 
News  on  the  day  in  January, 
1956,  when  he  refused  to  answer 
at  a  public  hearing  some  of  the 
questions  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
plied  in  executive  sessions. 

Beginning  as  a  copy  boy,  Mr. 
Price  had  worked  for  the  News 
for  15  years.  For  a  time  he 
covered  the  United  Nations.  He 
was  also  on  general  assignment 
and  the  police  beat. 

In  the  last  five  years,  he  said, 
he  had  done  public  relations, 
worked  as  a  carpenter,  a  con¬ 
tractor  on  renovation  of  apart¬ 
ments  and  playground  super¬ 
intendent.  He  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  employment  in  the 
newspaper  field,  he  said,  other 
than  brief  stints  on  the  Neiv 
York  Post  and  on  weeklies  in 
Westchester  County. 

Mr.  Shelton  and  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  have  continued  in  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  Times.  Both  are 
copy  editors,  Mr.  Whitman  on 
the  national  news  desk  and  Mr. 
Shelton  on  a  desk  that  processes 
obituaries,  society  and  drama. 
Mr.  Shelton  also  writes  occa¬ 
sionally  on  folk  music. 
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Ad  Rates  in  Papers 
Up  18.6%  in  5  Years 


up  to  the  challenge  of  produc¬ 
ing  maximum  product  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  there 
must  he  much  less  reliance  on 
high  pressure  selling  to  extract 
all  the  traffic  will  bear  from  un¬ 
sophisticated  advertisers,”  Mr. 
Brown  said. 


Media  Asked 
To  Support 
Ad  Defense 


Over  the  last  five  vears  the  that  so  far  as  trends  in  the  cost 


line  rate  per  million  circulation  of  spot  tv  are  concerned,  prime 


for  daily  newspapers  has  risen  evening  ’iO-second  commercials 
199^ ;  for  Sunday  newspai)ers  have  been  at  “an  almost  station- 


19vv ;  for  Sunday  newspai)ers  have  been  at  “an  almost  station-  ways  in  which  the  advertising 

159f.  Combined  into  a  weighte<l  ary  level  of  per  thousand  director  can  face  the  new  chal- 

average,  newspaper  advertising  homes,  daytime  minutes  have  lenge  of  advertising  costs  by 

costs  have  increased  by  increased  marginally  from  $1.50  top  advertiser  management, 

in  five  years. 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
I.4>K  Kale  Kewurd  communications  media  to  come 

„  ,  ,  u  r  to  the  aid  of  their  main  source 

He  suggested  a  number  _  of  revenue-the  advertising  in¬ 


management. 


to  $1.70,  but  fringe  evening  One  way  he  suggested  was  that 


dustry. 

That,  in  a  nut  shell,  sums  up 
the  views  of  Charles  B.  Ryan, 
director  of  merchandising,  ad- 


Using  the  spring  meeting  of  minutes  have  increased  sub-  ad  directors  make  it  a  point  to  P 

e  Association  of  National  Ad-  stantially  from  $1.50  to  $2.40  reward  the  medium  that  keeps  firestone  lire  &  Kub  ler  Com- 

irtisers  this  week  in  New  per  thousand.”  its  rates  down  with  extra  busi-  ^  , 


the  Association  of  National  Ad 
vertisers  this  week  in  Nev 
York  at  which  to  take  a  “nev 
look”  at  advertising  costs,  Lym 


per  thousand.”  its  r 

Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  ness 
an  analysis  of  media  cost  trends  “7 


The  advertising  manager  can 


don  O.  Brown,  senior  vicepresi-  from  1950  to  1961  made  by  also  make  a  point  of  his  budget 


pany. 

Sjieaking  at  the  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureau’s  an¬ 
nual  conference  in  New  York 


dent,  of  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald-  Marplan  shows  that  the  recent  problem  to  media  with  whom  he 


Sample,  Inc.,  cited  figures  show-  increase  in  “time  costs”  has  oc-  is  doing  business  and  make  a  only  publications  that  have 


ing  that  magazine  costs  per  curred  in  other  media,  such  as  continuous  effort  to  persuade  publicized  advertising  s  answere 

thousand  circulation  of  the  nine  supplements,  up  209?^;  network  them  to  keep  advertising  costs  critics  have  been  the  ad- 

top  consumer  magazines  during  radio,  up  39^ :  spot  radio,  up  down,”  Mr.  Brown  said, 

the  last  five  years  hav'e  in-  89^ ;  and  outdoor,  up  239^'. 

creased  nearly  209^.  “When  we  put  all  the  basic  Press  vs.  Courts 

Turning  to  television,  Mr.  data  for  consumer  magazines,  Konnodv’a  = 


the  last  five  years  hav'e  in¬ 
creased  nearly  209^. 

Turning  to  television,  Mr. 


Brown  showed  the  changes  in  prime  television,  anu  news-  pictured  as  strictly  anti-business  vn-'jd*'mVnorkv  wffio  "attack 

cost  per  thousand  of  average  papers,  which  account  for  the  Kv  Cilhert  H  Weil  ANA’s  cen-  ' "iinonty  who  attacK  ad- 

netwnrk  tv  fninmerr-iiil  miniitoc  bulk  of  total  measured  national  ^  .  vertising  and  what  it  has  con- 


owm,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  .u  .i  •, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  daily 

Press  vs.  Courts  newspapers,  magazines,  tele- 

,,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  vision  and  radio  stations  have 

Kennedy  s  administration  was  publicity  to  the 


network  tv  commercial  minutes  bulk  of  total  measured  national 
as  reported  by  Nielsen  for  1956-  media  expenditures,  on  one 


...  o  gcii  vertising  and  what  it  has  con- 

eral  counsel.  But  the  President  tributed  to  raising  the  Ameri- 


as  reported  Dy  INielSen  tor  lyoo-  meoia  expemuiuies,  un  one  .  nublic  suniiort  he  said  — -  - . 

1961.  They  showed,  for  all  pro-  chart,  we  get  this  picture  of  current  climkte  in  Wash- 


grams,  that  evening  costs  have  major  cost  per  thousand  trends.  :  ^  _  :  p-ivin^  imuetus  to  b-ov-  envied  pwple  of  the 

increased  by  1.5?c,  .hat  daytinte  The  picture  is  not  a  pretty  one,”  4 gSon'hTpi”  "T;? ’  i'"  fin. 

costs  have  declined  by  17.8%,  Brown  said.  i -  i._  — — i  It  seems  to  me  that  these 

and  the  total  cost  of  all  network  other  words,  our  cos 


other  words,  our  cost 


nighttime,  have  actually  de¬ 
clined  by  11.7%. 


daytime  and  record  as  an  industry,  as  re- 


emment  regulation  by  press  re¬ 
lease,  he  maintained. 

“The  public  press  has  become 


media,  whose  vei-y  existence  de¬ 
pends  on  advertising  revenue. 


‘Achilles  Heel’ 


fleeted  in  these  media  costs,  is 
a  bad  one.  In  view  of  these  in¬ 
creases,  no  wonder  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  giving  us  a  hard  time.” 


the  regulatoiy  forum  mther  shoulder  their  responsi- 

than  the  courts  Mr.  Weil  said,  more  space 


“Let’s  look  at  the  Achilles 
heel  of  this  vehicle,”  Mr.  Brown 
said.  “The  primary  opportunity 


He  described  the  situation  as 
“devastating.” 

“It  could  be  disasterous  to  a 


for  editorials,  stories  or  adver¬ 
tisements  that  would  inform  the 


Sensitive  to  Pressure 


.t  Luu.u  oe  cusdsierous  lo  a  ^  values  of 

firm  or  industry  to  wait  for  the  ^vertising  and  how  it  con- 


determination  of  a  case  brought  ^ 


He  said  that  what  this  adds  against  them  on  the  basis  of 


for  the  national  advertiser  to  m  a  “tremendous  chal-  legal  rights,”  Mr.  Weil  added. 


for  all  of  us.” 

He  said  that  all  the  advertis- 


get  maximum  powder  from  tele-  l^nge”  to  the  advertising  in-  “One  has  to  be  concerned  by  .  ^  fV,.  IaI, 

vision  by  reaching  its  biggest  Austry  “to  get  its  house  in  the  impact  of  publicity  given  by  m  us  y  j 


audiences  lies  in  prime  night-  - ’  -  -  -  — ■'  «■.  .  .  uiia.^v  u.  xai»c  anu  mis-  .  ,,  »  ..  ...Ur,  otanH  tn 

time.  Have  these  costs  followed  management  is  going  to  make  leading  advertising  that  may  support  ot  tnose  wno  siai^^o  w 


and>dded  that  “top 


ittiiicT.  xxAvc;  nicotr  luiiuweu  - ” -  —  « - "  —  -  auv  tiding  tiictt  may  *  4-U  f  v  Inca  av^rv 

the  general  average  pattern  we  advertising  costs  a  sensitive  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  jnost,  or  lose  eve^ 


me  general  average  pattern  we  --—■s  mm  out  to  oe  notning  more 

have  just  seen  for  television  SP®*  for  pressure  and  they  face  than  a  difference  of  opinion  by  T 

during  the  past  five  years?”  serious  and  able  study  by  top  two  conflicting  schools  of  strangled  by  the  mirieading 


He  said  that  based  on  a  ran-  management.” 


dom  sample  of  20  evening  prime  According 


time  periods,  using  Nielsen  data,  these  new  rules  for  the  game 
the  cost  of  this  kind  of  tv  has  tell  us  that  in  the  long  run  ad- 


actually  increased  by  19.49^ —  vertising  exp 
the  same  rate  as  the  cost  in-  f  ^^not  rise  e: 
crease  for  magazines.  advertisinj 

“Here  we  see  very  clearly  the  rise, 

effect  of  those  production  costs  .  “Each  ad 


management.  thought,  each  with  equal  in- 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  tegrity.” 

these  “new  mles  for  the  game  Mr.  Weil  said  the  majority  of  Truth  Subjective 

tell  us  that  in  the  long  run  ad-  the  people  working  for  govem- 

vertising  expenditures  and  rates  ment  regulatory  agencies  FTC,  The  charge  that  truth  has  be- 
cannot  rise  except  as  an  increase  FDA,  FCC,  etc.,  believe  they  come  subjective  was  made  by- 
in  advertising  productivity  justi-  stand’  for  the  public  interest  and  Arthur  C.  Fatt,  chairman  of 
fies  the  rise.”  “nm  the  gamut  of  highly  in-  ^'cey  Advertising,  Inc.,  who 


claims  of  an  uninformed  vocal 
minority.” 


Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  who 


effect  of  those  production  costs  “Each  advertising  medium,  telligent  persons  to  extreme  noted  that  truth  in  advertising 
that  have  been  allowed  to  get  independently,  must  look  at  its  fanatics.”  Some  do  have  politi-  not  stifle  the  critics  of  ad- 

way  out  of  line  w-hile  the  op-  ow-n  ability  to  build  business  at  cal  motivations.  He  urged  ad-  vertising.  ‘  ^ 


portunity  to  buy  high-rated  pro-  ^  profit,”  Mr.  Brown  warned,  vertisers  to  get  to  know-  these 


Intermedia  rivalries  must  be  people. 


grams  on  a  sound  economic  Intermedia  rivalries 
basis,  the  dream  of  every  na-  brought  under  control, 
tional  advertiser,  has  been  con-  Looking  at  the  tot 
stantly  eroding,”  Mr.  Brown  as-  Mr.  Brown  said 

sorted.  ginning  to  emerge  as  it  did  at 


“What  is  truth  in  one  man’s 
book  turns  out  to  be  untruth  in 


Looking  at  the  total  print  Mr.  Weil  was  the  best  answer 
field,^  Mr.  Brown  said  it  is  be-  to  meeting  the  problem. 


“Here,  too,  when  we  compare  the  end  of  the  radio  cycle,  and 
this  figure  with  the  relatively  “should  have  a  period  of  sub- 


Public  relations,  according  to  another’s,”  he  said, 
r.  Weil  was  the  best  answer  Fatt  warned  that  the^ad- 

meeting  the  problem.  vertising  industry  is  being  “in- 

•  creasingly  surrounded  by  judges 


Daily  Names  Agency 


level  trend  of  all  television  costs,  stantial  growth  ahead.” 


and  more  judges,  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  more  and  more  power  into 


The  N^w  York  Daily  News,  their  hands,  and  who  are  going 


we  recognize  the  force  behind 


must  which  last  month  dropped  L.  E.  beyond  a  strict  definition  of 


the  scramble  for  more  efficient  scrutinize  its  costs  very-  care-  McGivena  &  Co.  as  its  ad  agency  truth,  into  a  hazy  area  of  sub¬ 


television  and  the  potential 
premium  for  alert,  knowledge¬ 
able  handling  of  this  medium.” 
The  agency  executive  said 


fully.” 

“Now 


after  15  years  (E&P,  April  7,  jectivity  .  .  . 


“Now  that  television  has  page  15),  this  week  appointed  “Let  us  stand  firm.  Let  us 
matured  from  the  advertiser’s  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  to  handle  find  the  objectivity  in  truth  and 
point  of  view,  it  must  measure  its  advertising  promotion.  stick  to  that,”  Mr.  Fatt  said. 
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Tulip  Tacitly  Tells 
Tough  Tassette  Tale 

By  Rol>ert  B.  McIntyre 

(First  a/  Tuo-Part  Article)  Tassette’s  newspaper  ads 

.  ^  ranee  in  size  from  90  to  500 

Some  products,  bwause  of  the  ^ 

extremely  persona  uses  or  ^ds  are  couponed  to 

which  they  are  in  en  ,  are  g^able  women  to  send  for  a  copy 
more  difficult  to  market  than  12-pa^  booklet.  “A  Fresh 

others.  ,  ^  ■  rr.  Point  of  View,”  which  spells  out 

Such  a  product  is  TasseUe  Tassette  is  and 

described  in  a  current  $200,000  ^ow  and  why  it’s  different. 
new.spaper,  direct  mail,  and  obviously  Tassette  has  a  tre- 
medicaljourna  advertising  cam-  ^g^dous  educational  job  to  do 
paign  as  being  not  a  napkin  nor  America’s  women.  This  task 
a  tampon,  but  a  pre-formed,  ^^jjs  to  Shirley  P.  Greek,  vice- 
..eamless,  ^ft  rubier  cup  used  president  and  educational  direc- 
by  women  for  menstrual  protec-  Tassette,  and  the  wife  of 

,  ,,  Tassette’s  president. 

Launched  at  a  time  when  all  ^^^d  Mrs.  Greek  told  Edi- 

advertismg  IS  being  closely  ^  Publisher  this  week  that 
scrutinized  for  violations  of  good  ^  ..^dence 

taste,  the  Tassette  story  is  par-  women’s 

ticularly  moot.  For  if  there  w^  ^^^y 

ever  a  product  a  r^uir  papers  who  refuse  to  make  edi- 

^ood  taste  in  its  advertising,  mention  of  Tassette 

marketing,  and  selling  strategy,  despite  the  product’s  legitimate 
Tassette  is  t  a  pr  uc  •  news  value  to  women  readers. 

Impossible  to  illustrate  in  con-  newspapers  accept  our 

sumer  advertising  for  obvious  advertising,  but  refuse  to  help 
reasons,  Tassette  s  advertising  do  an  educational  job  through 
apency  Weiss  and  Geller,  Inc.,  columns  of  their  women’s 

New  York,  makes  ingenious  use 
of  a  folded  tulip  to  subtly  convey 
the  fact  that  Tassette  is  a  tulip¬ 
shaped  cup  for  easy  vaginal 


pages,”  they  said. 

Sold  on  Papers 


insertion  (see  cut). 


Market  Tests 


Mr.  Greek,  who  is  completely 
“sold”  on  newspapers  as  a  medi¬ 
um  for  selling  Tassette,  based 

>  j-  1  on  results  obtained  in  the  early 

According  to  ^bert  P.  Greek,  ^^jd  ^  p^,^. 

esident  of  Tassette,  Inc.,  “newspapers  could 


Stamford,  Conn,  initial  market-  ^ 

',0^0  ^  ‘  ;  future  media  plans,  if  they  only 

19:, 9,  with  ads  in  professional 

lilting  journals  offering  the  ^  accepting  the  education- 

product  to  re^stered  nurses  atr^.  r 

k  30«7r  discount  from  the  list  f  1° 


price  of  $4.95. 

To  date,  more  than  7,000 
registered  nurses  have  pur- 


noted,  a  recently  completed  sur-  n,  . 

.  _ _  .u _  Tassette  ad  copy. 


.ADVERTISING  NEWS 


MLW  -  ■  ‘  dhumy  «/  /■ 


SECTION 


\  "rt-al  i*ipn», rDK'nl  (Arr  (htc, itiu-  im  lluxti 


IF  Daisies  don't  tell,  tulips  do — At  left  is  typical  Tassette  news¬ 
paper  ad  employing  tulip  to  get  across  difficult  sales  point.  At  right  is 
Robert  P.  Oreck,  president  of  Tassette,  Inc. 


properly  tell  our  Tassette  story 
to  the  public.” 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Oreck  said 


chased  Tassette  and,  Mr.  Greek  newspapers  refuse  to 

accept  the  word  vaginitis 


in 

£  il."  _  L  <1,^  WWJf.  “This  one 

vey  of  this  group  shows  that  .  ,  .  clinical  renorts 

78%  prefer  it  to  all  other  similar  ^  ,  J  i  !!?  Ju 

r  we  ve  received,  could  form  the 
products  after  average  use  of  ,  .  -  ,  .  j  • 

one  year  basis  of  a  complete  advertising 

Consumer  markets  were  tested 

in  the  last  two  years  through  ^he  introductory  phase  of  our 
newspaper  ads  and  direct  mail  «"^>-ket.ng  program,  he  said, 
to  drug  and  department  store  Mrs.  Greek  pointed  out  that 
charge  customers.  Markets  w'ere  Tassette  is  such  a  revolutionary 
New  York  City,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  product  in  its  field  that  it 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  southern  requires  “quite  a  bit  of  educa- 
New  England.  tional  work  to  put  it  over.” 

Full-scale  marketing  in  New  “We  more  or  less  look  to  the 
York  City,  Rochester,  and  Pough-  women’s  page  editors  across  the 
keepsie,  N.Y.;  Cleveland,  Day-  nation  to  help  us  educate  their 
ton,  Akron,  Cincinnati,  and  Co-  women  readers,”  she  said.  “Time 
lumbus,  Ghio;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  was  when  newspapers  had  taboos 
and  Detroit,  Mich.,  got  under-  against  use  of  the  word  ‘syph- 
way  early  this  year.  Last  week  ilis.’  Today  you  see  it  used  in 
Tassette  moved  into  Miami,  headlines.  Why  the  taboo  against 
Fla.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Nashville,  use  of  the  word  vagina?” 

Tenn.  Despite  these  talxxis  by  news- 
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papers,  which  he  hopes  can  be 
ironed  out,  Mr.  Greek  is  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  role  of 
newspapers  in  Tassette’s  intro¬ 
duction. 

“Approximately  one  per  cent 
of  the  market  was  obtained  in 
our  test  campaign,  an  unusually 
high  penetration  for  this  type 
of  product  in  what  was  a  rela¬ 
tively  brief  test  campaign,”  Mr. 
Greek  said,  adding  that  surveys 
of  consumer  users  show  the  same 
78%  of  preference  for  Tassette 
over  menstrual  protection  prod¬ 
ucts  as  did  the  survey  of  regis¬ 
tered  nurses. 

Size  of  Market 

To  fully  appreciate  what 
Tassette  has  accomplished  mar- 
ketingwise  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  overall 
market  for  such  a  product. 

As  Mr.  Greek  put  it  this  week, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Tas¬ 
sette’s  entry  into  the  profitable 
menstrual  protection  market  has 
caused  “a  flurry  of  concern”  in 
those  companies  which  until  now 
“have  virtually  monopolized  it.” 

He  explained  that  three  com¬ 
panies  dominate  a  market  that 
had  sales  of  $186,000,000  in  1960, 
up  from  $83,000,000  in  1947,  the 
first  year  that  figures  became 
available. 

Gf  the  $186,000,000,  sanitary 
napkins  accounted  for  $156,000,- 
000;  tampons  $30,000,000. 

“It  is  not  generally  realized 
how  new  the  menstrual  protec¬ 
tion  market  is,”  Mr.  Greek  said. 
“Menstrual  protection  products 


first  appeared  on  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  in  1918  w'ith  the  invention 
of  the  sanitary  napkin  by 
Kimberly-Clark. 

“Under  the  brand  name  of 
Kotex,  the  new  product  made 
little  headway  at  first  because 
the  taboo  on  the  subject  of  men¬ 
struation  kept  closed  all  the 
main  advertising  channels.  In 
1920,  advertising  genius  Albert 
Lasker  stepped  into  the  picture 
and  persuaded  Edward  Bok  to 
open  the  pages  of  the  Ladien 
Home  Journal  to  Kotex  adver¬ 
tising.  That  did  it,”  Mr.  Greek 
recalled. 

He  added  that  for  20  years 
Kotex  had  this  rich  market  as  a 
monopoly.  “Even  today,”  he  said, 
“its  only  serious  competitor  in 
the  napkin  field  is  Johnson  & 
Johnson’s  Modess  which  has 
28%  of  the  market  against  64% 
for  Kotex.” 

Tampon  Invasion 

The  first  different  type  of 
product  to  challenge  Kotex  was 
Tampax,  Inc.’s  Tampax,  a  tam¬ 
pon  that  is  inserted  in  the  vagina 
and  permits  freedom  of  dress 
and  action  not  possible  with  a 
napkin,  according  to  Mr.  Greek, 
who  noted  that  when  Tampax 
was  invented  in  1937  it  ran  into 
a  stonewall  of  doctor  hostility 
“based  on  fear  of  irritation  and 
infection.” 

“The  opposition  of  some  75% 
of  physicians  probably  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
Tampax  to  win  more  than  15% 
(Conthined  on  page  18) 
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AD-lines 


Pape  Size  No  Factor 
In  Ad  Effectiveness 


iai  ket.” 


m  Bv  Robert  B.  Mclntvre 


The  co^^t  to  deliver  1.000  news¬ 
paper  coupons  via  a  1.000-line 
black  and  white  ad  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  paper  in  all  cities  of  .SO.OOO 
population  or  more  is  about  $4 
to  $S  per  1.000  circulation,  “con- 
-iiderably  lower  than  for  direct 
mail.” 


This  piece  of  information 
comes  from  an  extensive  guide¬ 
book  on  coupon  promotions  just 
published  by  the  .\ssociation  of 
National  Advertisers. 

Entitled  “Coupon  Promotions 
—  How  To  Plan.  Execute  and 
Evaluate  Retailer-Redeemed  Cou¬ 
pon  Programs.”  the  manual  was 
edited  by  Robert  M.  Prentice, 
marketing  information  and  serv¬ 
ices  director.  Lever  Brothers  Co., 
and  is  the  result  of  a  project  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  AN.A  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Committee,  headed  by- 
Daniel  Brown,  vicepresident  of 
Baumritter  Corp. 

The  179-page  book  sells  to  non- 
members  for  $7.50  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  combined  viewpoints 
of  companies  that  are  heavy  users 
of  coupons. 


“Page  size  is  not  a  factor  in 
the  effectiveness  of  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisements,”  reports  Gallup  & 
Robinson,  Inc.  in  a  special  study, 
commissioned  by  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  A.ssociation,  Inc. 

Consisting  of  1,250  personal 
interviews  among  a  representa¬ 
tive  cross-section  of  magazine 
readers  throughout  the  U.  S.  — 
and  using  specially  prepared 
“dummy”  magazines  —  the 
study  found  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  recall,  and  no  difference 
in  communication  of  sales  mes¬ 
sage  between  ads  the  size  of  a 
page  in  magazines  like  Reader's 
Digest,  and  ads  the  size  of  a 
page  in  larger  magazines. 


Tassette 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


The  section  on  coupons  used 
in  newspapers  notes  that  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  coupon  prob¬ 
ably  redeems  at  the  rate  of  2^c 
to  5^.  but  in  some  cases  it  can 
go  as  low  as  ^/2%.  In  a  few  spe¬ 
cial  instances  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  redemption  has  been  know-n 
to  go  as  high  as  15^. 

The  book  says  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  has 
been  strong  dealer  opposition  to 
newspaper  couponing  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  handling  flimsy 
newsprint  hastily  torn  out. 

“Dealers  also  object  to  the 
need  to  trim  most  newspaper  cou¬ 
pons  to  standard  size  before  they 
can  be  put  through  automatic 
counting  machines,  etc.,”  the 
hook  says,  adding  that  newspa¬ 
per  coupons  also  may  present  a 
problem  because  of  ease  of  coun¬ 
terfeiting.  over-runs,  etc.” 


of  the  market  after  20  years  of 
intensive  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Greek  said.  “It  is 
particularly  significant  that 
Tampax  has  increased  its  share 
of  the  total  market  by  only 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
despite  a  numerical  increase  of 
nearly  45%  in  w-omen  of  men¬ 
struating  age.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Tampax  does  exceptionally 
well  with  only  15%  of  the  total. 
In  the  tampon  field,  Tampax  has 
86%  of  the  market.” 

This,  then,  is  the  market  now- 
being  invaded  by  Tassette  with 
its  $200,000  introductory  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  budget. 
Compared  to  what  its  competi¬ 
tors  spent  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  just  in  1961,  Tassette’s 
ad  budget  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  For  example:  Kimberly- 
Clark  (Kotex),  $482,758;  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson  (Modess),  $849,- 
871;  Tampax,  Inc.  (Tampax), 
$696,468. 


TasseMe’s  Origin 


Discussing  types  of  coupon 
ads  in  papers,  the  book  says  a 
dollar-bill  size  coupon  can  be 
included  in  almost  any  size  ad 
from  about  200  lines  up  to  a  full- 
page  and  notes  that  many  pa¬ 
pers  are  also  offering  pre-printed 
color  inserts  and  that  coupons  can 
be  imprinted  by  the  paper  on 
such  inserts  if  desired. 

“As  yet.”  the  book  says,  “no 
practical  way  has  been  found  to 
perforate  coupons  appearing  in 
newspaper  ads,  nor  has  it  been 
practical  up  to  this  point,  at 
least,  to  use  punched-card  cou¬ 
pon  inserts.” 


As  explained  by  Mr.  Greek, 
th3  first  Tassette  w-as  produced 
in  1937  and  market  tested  just 
as  World  War  II  was  getting 
under  way.  The  rubber  shortage 
prevented  manufacture  in  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

He  said  the  original  Tassette 
was  made  of  hard  rubber  and 
was  too  heavy  to  suit  feminine 
tastes  and  requirements.  Tas¬ 
sette,  Inc.,  bought  all  rights  to 
the  product  in  1957  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  version  made  of  soft, 
flexible  rubber  of  the  weight  and 
texture  used  in  nipples  on  a 
baby’s  bottle.  The  new  Tassette 
was  researched  and  produced  by 
the  Seamless  Rubber  Company 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  division 
of  Rexall. 

Tassette  claims  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  tampons  and  napkins. 
Like  tampons  it  eliminates  the 


need  for  the  bulky  harness  .<anitar>-  protection  maiket.” 
required  in  the  use  of  the  napkin.  “With  3%  of  the  r.-itionaI 
It  also  claims  to  do  away  with  market,"  Mr.  Greek  said,  “Tas. 
chafing,  a  complaint,  Mr.  Greek  sette,  Inc.,  would  earn  $5  00  ptr 
pointed  out,  voiced  by  almost  share  on  the  shares  currently 
100%  of  napkin  users.  outstanding.  These  earnings 

“Tassette  alone  among  men-  w-ould  not  include  any  profit 
strual  protection  products  re-  from  sales  of  Tassette  as  a  vagi 
mains  absolutely  free  from  the  cup  in  the  treatment  of  female 
danger  of  bacterial  infections,”  disorders;  nor  from  sale.<;  in  the 
Mr.  Greek  said.  “And  at  $4.95  international  market  where  Tas- 
guaranteed  to  last  two  years  or  sette  is  protected  by  iiatents 
money  back,  reuseable  Tassette  particularly  in  such  countries 
saves  the  consumer  around  $12  as  India  where  a  lasting  and 
per  year.”  economical  form  of  prote-ction  is 

He  based  the  savings  on  aver-  vital ;  nor  from  a  possible  third 
age  purchases  of  about  18  pack-  market  w-hich  could  produce  a 
ages  of  napkins  or  tampons  a  tremendous  annual  volume  of 
year.  “Add  to  these  expenditures  sales.” 

the  cost  of  such  products  as  sani-  He  said  this  third  market 
tary  belts  (average  use  3.2  belts  w-ould  come  from  the  use  of 
per  year)  and  sanitary  panties,  Ta.ssette  in  the  early  detection 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  cost  of  cancer,  an  area  not  yet  fully 
saving  is  appreciable,”  Mr.  explored. 

Greek  said.  With  Tassette’s  introductory 

-  .  markets  plotted  and  financine 

Climcal  Tests  completed,  Mr.  Greek  selected 

Mindful  of  its  competitors’  Joseph  Ungar  as  his  marketing 
early  experiences  in  failing  to  director. 

gain  approval  of  the  medical  Prior  to  joining  Tassette,  Mr. 
profession,  Tassette  has  been  Ungar  headed  his  own  market¬ 
conducting  a  continuous  effort  ing  company  and  serv-ed  such 
tow-ard  grreater  medical  accredi-  clients  as  Warner-Lambert, 
tation  and  has  just  concluded  Pharmaceutical  Carp,  and  its 
aiTangements  with  New-  York’s  Hudnut  division,  Chemway 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital’s  Depart-  Corp.’s  Lady  Esther  line,  and 
ment  of  Gbstetrics  and  (iyne-  others.  At  various  times  Mr. 
cology  to  make  further  independ-  U ngar  had  been  marketing  vice- 
ent  studies  of  the  product.  As  president  of  Biow  and  A1  Paul 
far  back  as  1958,  Tassette,  Lefton  ad  agencies,  and  market- 
although  not  legally  required  to  ing  director  of  Grey  Advertising, 
do  so,  voluntarily  submitted  the  During  his  years  with  these 
product  to  the  Federal  Drug  organizations  he  had  a  hand  in 
Administration  for  an  opinion  the  marketing  of  such  product.? 
on  its  suitability  for  over-the-  as  Anacin  for  Whitehall  Phami- 
counter  sale.  The  FDA  approved,  acal,  Mennen,  Lanolin  Plus, 

Preparation  H  and  Hudson 
Ad  Expenditures  Paper,  as  w-ell  as  Calvert  Whis- 

Following  a  recent  offering  of  Benrus  watches.  Van  Heu- 
125,000  shares  of  Class  “A”  shirts,  McGregor  sportsw-wr, 
stock  at  $8.00,  the  company  Chock  Full  O’Xuts 

obtained  funds  to  support  a  pro-  coffee. 

motional  and  advertising  cam-  Gther  important  marketing 
paign  for  large-scale  distribution  posts  w-hich  Mr.  Ungear  has  held 
of  Tassette  promotion  director,  Ameri- 

“The  principal  item  of  expen-  can  Safety  Razor  Co^.,  and 
diture  is  advertising,”  according  advertising  manager  of  Monu- 
to  Mr.  Greek.  “Information  now 

available  is  insufficient  to  project  And,  almost  while  resting 
the  efficacy  of  advertising  to  himself,  Mr.  Ungear  has  even 
sales,  since  commercial  activities  ow-ned  a  product  which  he  intro- 
up  to  very  recently  were  on  an  duced  —  writhout  ever  leaving 
essentially  test  basis.  During  ^<’ew  York  City — into  higd>ly 
this  early  period  approximately  reputable  drug  and  department 
$2.50  of  advertising  was  neces-  store  outlets.  And  by  mail  and 
sary  to  generate  $1.00  of  sales.  telephone,  this  product -produced 
“In  view  of  the  size  of  the  $100,000  volume  in  13  areas. 

^nitory  pr^ucts  market,”  Mr.  Accepted  Challenge 

Greek  continued,  “Tassettes 

future  sales  and  earnings  poten-  According  to  Mr.  Greek, 
tial,  based  on  a  1%  to  3%  share  Tassette’s  marketing  director 
of  the  market,  is  considered  “quickly  took  up  the  challenge 
highly  promising.”  of  opening  new  sales  territories. 

And  looking  at  Tassette  as  a  and  created  a  most  successful 
measure  of  profitability,  Mr.  marketing  pixigram. 

Greek  said  the  company  could 

spend  one-third  as  rnuch  on  Invasion  of  fv,  ksy 

advertising  and  promotion  as  its  markets  as  first  phase  of  firm's 
competitors  “and  still  break  even  campaign  in  newspapers  and  (Zi¬ 
on  less  than  1%  of  the  total  rect  mail). 


1,  “  IWest  week  Mr.  Ungar  falls  oZ 

as  rnuch  O  Jassmfta's  invasion  of  fvt  kty 

promotion  as  its  markets  as  first  pkose  ot  fan's 

I  still  break  even  campaign  in  nawspapars  and  di- 
%  of  the  total  rect  mail). 
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ORSON  BEAN.  STAR  OF  THE  BROADWAY  HIT  "SUBWAYS  ARE  FOR  SLEEPING’*  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES: 


The  only  growing  newspaper 
in  Boston  is  The  Globe 


Only  The  Globe  is  growing  in  both  advertising  linage  and  circulation.  ■  The 
Globe’s  advertising  has  shot  up  almost  T/z  million  lines  in  the  last  ten 
years.  (In  the  same  period,  the  Herald-Traveler  went  down  IV2  million; 
the  Record-American-Advertiser,  174,000.)  Since  1952,  The  Globe’s  cir¬ 
culation  has  also  moved  up  —  by  59,000.  The  Herald-Traveler  gained 
only  5,500  and  the  Record-American  was  down  25,200  in  the  same  period. 
■  Point  to  remember:  The  Globe  has  20%  more  “exclusive”  readers 
than  any  other  Boston  paper, 


AANR  Chapters  Seek 
Closer  Integration 


In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the 
total  national  effect  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  members  recently  voted  to 
change  the  national  AANR 
structure  so  as  to  permit  each 
incumbent  AANR  chapter  pres¬ 
ident  to  become  the  national 
A.A.NR  director  from  his  chap¬ 
ter,  effective  the  day  he  takes 
office  as  chapter  president  (E&P, 
May  12,  page  20). 

“The  purpose  of  this  change,” 
according  to  Fred  W.  Pitzer,  na¬ 
tional  A.4NR  president,  “is  to 
maintain  a  live,  vibrant  national 
A.\NR  organization  whereby 
each  chapter  president  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  sales-orienta- 
tion  of  his  chapter,  also  con¬ 
tributes  his  voice  and  his  vote 
towards  the  national  AANR  sell¬ 
ing  policy. 

Mr.  Pitzer,  who  wdll  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  national  AANR  presi¬ 
dent  on  July  1  by  John  E.  Rhode 
of  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  also  revealed  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  10  AANR  chapters 
have  already  taken  steps  to 
make  the  national  AANR  presi¬ 
dent  a  member  of  their  local 
chapter  board  of  directors  “so 
that  his  vote  and  voice  also  has 
meaning  in  developing  a  national 
new’spaper  selling  program 
through  the  various  chapters.” 

He  said  the  move  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Detroit,  At¬ 
lanta,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia 
and  Dallas  chapters.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  chapter  recently  decided 
not  to  go  along  with  the  move 
at  the  present  time.  Chapters  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Bos- 
'  ton,  and  Charlotte  are  expected 
to  vote  on  the  matter  within  the 
next  few  w’eeks,  he  said. 

Mr.  Pitzer,  who  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  national  sales  director 
of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  New 
York,  also  reported  that  the 
AANR  has  completed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  its  AANR- 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
National  Sales  Force  work 
across  the  nation.  He  said  it  is 
currently  involved  with  sales 
work  on  228  target  accounts. 

These  accounts  either  have 
been,  are  now,  or  are  being 
'  planned  for  specific  newspaper 
sales  presentations  in  coopera- 
,  tion  with  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Pitzer 
said. 


phia  1.3;  Dallas  10;  Atlanta  9; 
Boston  9;  Denver  2;  and  Char¬ 
lotte  1. 

♦  »  ♦ 

RIDDER.JOHNS 

Harold  Duchin  has  resigned  as 
associate  media  director  and 
media  plans  board  member  at 
BBDO  to  join  the  New’  York 
sales  staff  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

At  BBDO  since  1957,  he  super¬ 
vised  all  phases  of  media  for  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Mr.  Duchin  handled  food 
and  package  goods  accounts,  in¬ 
cluding  Lever  Brothers,  Bristd- 
Myers  and  Warner-Lambert 
products. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  he  was 
a  media  buyer  at  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  and  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  &  Shenfield. 

• 

Chesser  Campbell 
Awards  Go  To  9 

Chicago 

Chesser  M.  Campbell  awards 
for  “distinguished  service  and 
outstanding  salesmanship  in 
1961”  were  presented  to  nine 
members  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  advertising  staff  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Tribune’s 
60th  anniversary  convention 
here.  The  late  Mr.  Campbell 
was  the  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
and  president  of  the  Tribune 
Company. 

Cigarct  Boxcn 

The  awards,  engraved  silver 
cigaret  boxes,  were  announced 
by  Paul  C.  Fulton,  treasurer  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  They  w’ere  presented  to  the 
respective  members  of  their  de¬ 
partments  by  Arthur  E.  Rozene, 
manager,  classified  advertising; 
Robert  C.  Tower,  manager,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising;  Donald  A. 
Nightingale,  manager,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Arthur  B.  Olsen, 
former  manager,  classified  dis¬ 
play  division,  recently  retired. 

Those  who  received  the 
awards  were  Robert  E.  Agnes, 
general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment;  John  D.  Dickman,  classi¬ 
fied  ;  Margaret  Helen  McCallum, 
classified;  Clyde  B.  Owens  Jr., 
financial;  Richard  F.  Prindi- 


There  are  almost  half  a  mil-  He  noted  that  these  target  ac-  ville,  general;  Richard  F. 

linn  nponlp  who  rpad  Thp  ClIK  ®0SlOIl  counts  are  in  the  following  Schmitt,  retail;  Bruce  A.  Snow, 

lion  people  who  read  me  3j.g^g.  York  88;  Chicago  financial;  Arthur  E.  Wible  Jr., 

Globe  and  only  The  Globe.  42;  Detroit  23;  San  Franci^o  classified;  and  Maurice  C.  Pet- 

Morning/Evenini/Sundiy  A  Million  Market  Newspaper— New  Yoik*Chica|o«0«tioit«los  AngeleS'Sin  Francisco  I  17;  LoS  AngeleS  14;  Philadel-  esch,  retail. 
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Charles  Keely,  Jr.,  left,  Copley  News  Service  Latin- American  specialist  assigned  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
examines  an  Organization  of  American  States  report  with  U.  S.  Ambassador  DeLesseps  Morrison, 
center,  and  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora  of  Uruguay,  right,  secretary  general  of  the  hemisphere  organization. 


In  any  discussion  of  Latin-American  affairs  the  focus  inevi¬ 
tably  swings  to  Washington.  That’s  why  the  Copley  News 
Service  has  Latin-American  specialist  Charles  Keely,  Jr., 
stationed  there. 

Keely’s  beat  is  a  big  one.  He  covers  the  OAS,  the  State 
Department,  the  Commerce  Department,  Congress,  and  all 
the  Latin-American  embassies. 

Keely  has  the  background  for  the  job:  Widely  traveled  in 
Latin  America,  he  covered  the  1960  and  1962  Foreign 
Ministers  Conferences;  was  the  first  to  report  on  Castro’s 


government  taking  over  the  privately  owned  water  company 
which  provided  water  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  base  at  Guantan¬ 
amo;  covered  the  Cuban  invasion  in  Miami,  and  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  there  writing  about  Cuban  exiles  and  their 
problems.  Keely  has  recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
series  on  Northeast  Brazil. 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS-Winners  of  the  1962  lAPA  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace  award  for  news  coverage  of  South  American  developments 
and  technical  assistance  to  Latin-American  newspapers.  _ 


Remember!  The  Copley  News  Service  provides  the 
most  comprehensive  coverage  of  Latin-American 
affairs  available  today! 


For  complete  information  contact  Remhert  James,  Editor, 

n  t 


NEWS  SERVICE 


940  THIRD  AVENUE,  SAN  DIEGO  12,  CALIFORNIA  •  BELMONT  4-7111 


HUES  & 
CRISES... 

Talk  of  full-color  ads  for 
the  price  of  black  and 
white  had  us  exchanging 
superior  smiles  with  our 
publisher  customers.  So 
this  is  new?  Now  printed 
in  Washington,  D.  C  by 

NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING 
’  COMPANY 

are  national  magazines 
offering  advertisers  up  to 
16  four-color  pages  and 
48  two-color  pages. 

We  print  each  issue  in 
one  high-speed  run  on 
our  multicolor  web  letter- 
presses.  This  truly  cuts 
printing  and  advertising 
cost  almost  to  four  colors 
for  the  price  of  one.  Out 
with  expensive  inserts ! 
Samples  for  sceptics.  * 

National  Publishing 
Company  also  has  an 
economic  way  with  offset 
colors  in  news  tabloids. 
From  our  pace -setting 
presses  to  our  fast  auto¬ 
matic  mailing  machines 
NPC  leads  in  quality 
publications  production. 

*  From  301  N  Street  Northeast 
Washington  2.  D.C.  Telephone: 
Area  code  202  DEcatur  2-4014 
22 
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Wilmington,  Mass, 


AD  AGENCIES 


Standard  of  Japan 
In  Deal  with  D-A-Y 


Japan.  literacy  rate  runs  92%. 

Mr.  Oki  was  in  New'  York  last  “Because  of  this  high  rate  of  !„- 
week  to  sigfn  an  agreement  with  literacy,  the  combined  circula-  [■'?• 

Pendleton  Dudley,  senior  part-  tions  of  our  new'spapers  is  siz-  '  1  |i 

ner  of  Dudley- Anderson- Yutzy,  able  —  roughly  24,000,000  daily;  '  P****  ■ 

public  relations  firm,  whereby  36,000,000  if  you  count  the  after-  ^  ^  j 

D-A-Y  w’ill  handle  PR  activities  noon  editions  of  morning  news- 
in  the  U.  S.  for  Mr.  Oki’s  clients,  papers,”  Mr.  Oki  explained. 

with  Standard  fulfilling  a  like  He  pointed  out  that  there  are  ' 

function  for  D-A-Y’s  clients  in  national  newspapers  serving  the  ,  mi 

Japan.  “Kanto  area”  of  Tokyo  which 

Mr.  Oki  told  Editor  &  Pub-  would  be  the  equivalent  of  what  " 

LISHER  that  at  the  most,  Japa-  is  called  a  metropolitan  area  in  enkichi  Oki 

nese  newspapers  run  20  pages  the  U.  S.  Then  there  are  new’s-  versity.  International  School 

and  that  consequently  it  is  nec-  papers  serving  the  “Kansai  Tokyo.  ’ 

essary  to  limit  the  amount  of  area”  such  as  Osaka,  an  area  of  When  Mr,  Oki  set  up  his  own 
total  space  sold  to  advertisers.  4,000,000  people.  “This  area  is  agency  in  1957,  his  Los  Angeles- 
Mr.  Oki,  w’hose  agency  bills  much  like  your  Chicago  market,”  born  wife,  the  former  Miyeko 
about  $2,000,000,  said  that  the  Mr.  Oki  said.  Furuya,  was  his  copy  writer, 

morning  Japanese  newspapers  Quality  of  reproduction  in  Today  they  have  three  dau^- 

run  roughly  25%  advertising:  Japanese  new'spapers,  according  ters,  Hiromi  15,  Naomi  13,  and 
75%  editorial,  most  of  it  hard-  to  Mr.  Oki,  is  “about  as  good  as  Kazumi  12,  and  Mrs.  Oki  is 
news  content.  In  sharp  contrast,  in  the  U.  S.”  He  said  that  with  copy  supervisor  at  Standard 
the  evening  papers  carry  50%  the  possible  exception  of  such  Advertising  which  now  employs 
advertising  and  50%  editorial  advertisers  as  Coca-Cola,  Rev-  62  people  and  serves  some  15 
matter.  He  added  that  in  the  Ion,  etc.,  there  isn’t  much  ROP  major  accounts, 
evening  papers  most  of  the  edi-  color  in  Japanese  newspapers. 

torial  content  is  devoted  to  fea-  Mr.  Oki  founded  his  ad  agency  Major  Accounts 

tures,  leaving  5%  hard  news,  in  March  of  1957,  following  22  jjr.  Oki’s  principal  domestic 

Display  Rates  Hieh  expermnee  in  accounts  include  Newsweek,  Inc., 

Display  Kates  High  ^^twork  radio  broadcasting,  and  the  Fuji  Bank,  Parke  DaVis  & 

“Because  of  this  limitation  as  a  newspaper  advertising  Qq  ^  Yokohama  Rubber 

on  advertising  space,”  Mr.  Oki  manager  and  publisher.  ^  Nikko  Securities  Co., 

said,  “new'spaper  display  adver-  From  1940  to  1945  he  was  Ltd.  His  chief  overseas  accounts 
tising  rates  run  about  $11.00  program  director  for  Japan  include  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Sony 
per  centimeter,  w'hich  approxi-  Broadcasting  Corp.,  interna-  Corp.,  Fuji  Electric  Co.,  Honda 
mates  the  column-inch  unit  sold  tional  division,  and  from  1946  Motor  Co.,  and  Canon  Camera 
in  U.  S.  newspapers.  to  1953  he  was  ad  manager  of  Co. 

“You  must  remember,  how-  the  English-language  daily  Nip-  Commenting  this  week  on  the 
ever,  that  in  the  Japanese  Ian-  pon  Times.  In  1954  Mr.  Oki  be-  agreement  signed  with  Stand- 
guage  w'e  read  from  right  to  came  a  director  of  Star  News  ard  Advertising,  Thomas  D. 

- -  —  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Yutzy,  partner  at  D-A-Y,  said 

English-language  daily  Okinawa  the  step  marks  his  firm’s  first 
Morning  Star.  He  left  in  1957  overseas  move  in  a  nation  which 
to  head  up  the  Morning  Star  is  the  U.  S.’s  largest  trading 
Advertising  Agency  in  Tokyo  partner,  next  to  Canada, 
and  that  same  year  left  to  form  “Last  year,”  he  said.  “Japan 
his  own  agency.  bought  from  us  $1.7  billion  of 


SPOKANE  MARKET . . . 


THE  MILLION  -  BILLION 


THE  TEST 
MARKET 

Nature  Made 


ISOLATED  FROM  OTHER  AAARKETS 

The  Spokane  Market  was  formed  by  Mother  Nature. 
As  a  result  it  is  a  self-contained  marketing  area  bound 
on  all  sides  by  giant  mountain  ranges.  Spokane,  hub 
and  key  trading  center  of  the  market,  is  nearly  300 
miles  from  other  cities  of  comparable  size.  You  may 
test  in  Spokane  without  results  being  effected  by  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  efforts  in  other  markets. 

AMPLE  AND  TYPICAL  DISTRIBUTION  FACILITIES 

More  than  12,000  retail  outlets  serve  the  Spokane  Mar¬ 
ket.  Metropolitan  Spokane  County  has  over  2,400  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Nearly  all  major  chains  and  wholesalers 
have  headquarters  in  Spokane,  which  is  the  wholesal¬ 
ing  and  retailing  center  for  the  surrounding  trade  area. 

FAVORABLE  TEST  MARKET  SIZE 

Spokane  is  in  the  ideal,  medium-sized  population  group 
of  from  150,000  to  200,000  population.  Spokane  city 
liopulation  is  an  estimated  185,500.  Sales  may  be 
checked  because  Spokane  is  a  Burgoyne  Grocery  and 
Drug  Test  City.  Total  Spokane  Market  population  is 
an  estimated  1,119,500  (.347,300  households).  Metro¬ 
politan  Spokane  County  population,  282,000  (92,.300 
households).  Here  is  a  market  neither  too  big  nor  too 
small  for  most  test  purposes. 


TYPICAL  AND  DIVERSIFIED  POPUUTION 

The  over  a  million  residents  of  the  Spokane  Market 
comprise  a  diversified  and  typical  population  group 
composed  of  representative  segments  of  urban,  nu*^ 
non-farm  and  farm  population.  Age  groups  .  .  .  racial 
origins  .  .  .  education  levels  .  .  .  and  employment  are 
truly  diversified. 

DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES  AND  AGRICULTURE 

The  Spokane  Market  is  well-balanced  economically 
and  has  a  stable,  year  ’round  income  from  a  wealth  of 
industry  and  business.  Lumbering,  mining,  manufac¬ 
turing,  retailing,  wholesaling  and  farming  provide  di¬ 
versity  and  stability  of  buying  power.  Net  effective  in¬ 
come,  including  farming,  tops  $2.1  billion  annually  .  .  . 
gross  farm  income  per  year  is  in  excess  of  $550  million. 

EASILY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  COVERED 

Spokane’s  two  metropolitan  dailies  give  excellent  cov¬ 
erage  of  Spokane  and  the  surrounding  trade  area  .  .  . 
reach  over  9  out  of  10  families  in  Metropolitan  Spo¬ 
kane  County;  7  out  of  10  families  in  the  Retail  Trading 
Zone;  approximately  5  out  of  10  families  in  the  total 
36-county  Spokane  Market.  Together  these  two  news¬ 
papers  offer  outstanding  facilities  for  aiding  testers  and 
have  strong  merchandising  staffs. 


When  selecting  a  test  market  for  products,  packaging  or  advertising  put  the  Spokane  Market  to  any 
test.  Check  it  for  distribution  outlets  .  .  .  isolation  .  .  .  good  coverage  and  media  cooperation  .  .  . 
typical  population,  income  and  expenditures  .  .  .  diversity  of  economy  .  .  .  and  you’ll  find  it  meas¬ 
ures  up  as  the  ideal  test  market.  That’s  why  it  has  such  an  excellent  test  record.  Use  this  unique, 
nature-made  market  for  your  next  test.  Call  or  write  the  General  Advertising  Division  for  details 
and  arrangements. 

Spokane  is  a  Burgoyne  Grocery  and  Drug  Test  City 


The  Spokesman-Review  . 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


Advertising  Representatiws:  Cresmer,  W'cKxlward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunilay  comics  and  This  Week  magiizine. 


RETAIL  SLRVEY 

Co-op  Ads  Support 
Dishwasher  Drive 


“Why  wait?  Chances  are  you’ll 
be  washing:  dishes  7  hours  this 
week  to  save  30c  a  day!’’ 

That  was  the  theme  of  a 
dramatic  industry-wide  promo¬ 
tion  aimed  at  stimulating:  con¬ 
sumer  dishwasher  purchases, 
published  as  an  eig:ht-pag:e  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
and  Times  and  sponsored  by 
local  members  of  the  National 
Appliance  and  Radio-TV’  Deal¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  dishwasher  brands  of  11 
manufacturers  w'ere  featured  in 
the  ads  by  15  Toledo  area  dealers 
and  the  Toledo  Edison  Company. 

<io-up  Effort 

Timed  to  appear  just  before 
Mother’s  Day,  the  Toledo  co-op 
advertising:  pu.sh  w'as  desig:ned 
to  grive  department  and  appli¬ 
ance  stores  greater  impact  in 
their  own  local  market  throug:h 
their  newspapers.  It  is  planned 
to  develop  similar  promotions 
throughout  the  year,  each  one 
focused  on  one  specific  type  of 
appliance. 

One  of  the  key  men  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  Toledo  merchandising 
effort  was  Carroll  D.  McMullin, 
president,  DeVeaux  Television 
and  Appliances  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  NARDA. 

Mr.  McMullin  said  that  all 
the  local  appliance  dealers  were 
“extremely  grateful’’  for  the 
w'holehearted  cooperation  of  the 
various  dishwasher  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  who  did 
so  much  to  make  this  project 
possible.” 

The  local  utility’s  enthusiasm 
about  the  promotion  was  ex- 
pres.sed  by  R.  M.  Taylor,  di¬ 
rector  of  residential  sales  for 
the  Toledo  Edison  Company. 
“We  were  particularly  happy  at 


the  absence  of  discount  and  price 
advertising,  usually  so  prevalent 
in  appliance  dealer  adv'ertising,” 
he  said. 

The  promotion  was  patterned 
along  institutional  lines,  based 
on  a  recommendation  made  at 
last  January’s  NARDA  conven¬ 
tion  by  Sol  Goldin,  retail  mar¬ 
keting  manager.  Whirlpool  Corp. 
and  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Appliance  Manufacturers. 
Discussing  the  “image”  of  the 
appliance  dealer,  Mr.  Goldin 
urged  development  of  an  in¬ 
dustry-wide  co-op  institutional 
ad  program,  noting  that  other 
retailing  and  service  industries, 
such  as  banking,  dairies  and 
utilities  had  found  solutions  to 
similar  image  problems. 

He  said  that  those  industries 
had  proceeded  with  far  less 
unity,  far  less  desirable  prod¬ 
ucts,  far  less  merchandising 
skill.  Mr.  Goldin  said  that  appli¬ 
ance  retailers  should  be  selling 
household  sendees,  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  “more 
time  for  Mama  to  spend  wdth  the 
youngsters.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

‘IMPORTANT  SALESMAN* 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

“A  newspaper  is  the  retailer’s 
most  important  salesman,”  Da¬ 
vid  L.  Yunich,  president,  Bam¬ 
berger’s  New  Jersey,  told  the 
11th  annual  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  here. 

“You,  as  a  paper,  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  being  our  salesman  to 
the  public.  This  is  the  very 
nature  of  our  relationship.  You 
are  our  salesman  in  print — and 
the  kind  of  salesmanship  w'e 
get  is  the  kind  that  you  and 
only  you  can  give  us,”  Mr.  Yu¬ 
nich  said. 

He  asked  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  to  ask  themselves  if  they 
are  doing  their  job  for  retailers 
in  these  five  ways: 

1 )  .Are  you  setting  your  news¬ 
paper  wdth  modern,  attractive 
type  faces,  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion?  Or.  are  you  sending  out 
a  salesman  dressed  in  threadbare 
clothing  that  offends  today’s 
standards  of  design? 

2)  Are  you  printing  your 
newspaper  cleanly  so  that  it  is 
fresh  and  easy  to  read?  Or, 
are  you  sending  out  a  salesman 
with  five  o’clock  shadow? 

3)  Are  you  censoring  your 
new'spaper’s  advertising  to  make 
sure  your  readers  are  not  de¬ 
ceived?  Or,  are  you  sending  out 


a  salesman  who  deals  in  half- 
truths  and  questionable  claims? 

4)  Are  you  filling  your  news¬ 
paper  with  interesting  features 
which  reflect  the  varied  range 
of  modern  living  so  that  people 
look  foward  to  reading  it?  Or, 
are  you  sending  out  a  salesman 
w’ith  a  drab  and  boring  person¬ 
ality? 

5)  Are  you  delivering  your 
newspaper  to  the  extent  of  its 
potential?  Or,  are  you  sending 
out  a  salesman  who  can’t  cover 
his  territorj’? 

“Here,  in  a  nutshell  is  the 
right  newspaper,  set  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  businessman’s 
view  of  what  it  should  be,”  Mr. 
Yunich  said.  “And,”  he  added, 
“it’s  no  coincidence  that  the  fir.st 
four  points  are  also  the  public’s 
view  of  what  you  should  be.” 

»  ♦  ♦ 

‘HISTORIC  RELATIONSHIP' 

Monroe  Green,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Times,  last  week 
stressed  the  “historic  relation¬ 
ship”  betw'een  new’spapers  and 
retailers,  at  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation  luncheon  in  New 
York  co-sponsored  by  top  news¬ 
paper  publishers  across  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  115  award-winning  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  BNF’s  annual  Re- 
tailer-of-the-Year  Competition 
were  hosted  by  their  home  towm 
papers  for  the  luncheon  which 
launched  Brand  Names  Week, 
May  17-27. 

Mr.  Green  sketched  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  new'spapers  and 
retailing,  and  added  manufac¬ 
turers  to  form  a  “great  and 
effective  triumvirate.” 

Stressing  that  the  specific  im¬ 
age  of  a  local  retailer  in  his  com¬ 
munity  is  added  to  the  gener¬ 
alized  and  widespread  image  of 
a  manufacturer’s  brand,  he 
called  on  the  retailers  to  “add 
the  strength  and  endor.sement  of 
your  owm  good  name  to  those  of 
reputable  and  responsible  ven¬ 
dors  of  goods  and  services.” 

He  added  that  “Newrspaper 
men,  because  of  occupational 
pressure,  are  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  retailers’  role  in 
our  economic  picture  .  .  .  Editors 
admit  that  store  advertising  of 
goods  and  services  is  NEWS.” 
Newspapers  have  over  107,000,- 
000  readers  on  an  average  day — 
107,000,000  people  who  read  local 
advertisements  of  local  stores. 
“The  manufacturers  may  adver¬ 
tise  to  millions  at  a  time,  but  no 
one  know’s  better  than  you  (the 
new'spaper  audience)  that  sales 
still  have  to  be  made  one  at  a 
time-to  one  person  or  family.” 

Mr.  Green  dramatized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  by  calling  for  added  research 
— not  on  the  subjects  of  “Con¬ 
sumer  Demand,”  “Recognition,” 
“Brand  Preference,”  —  but  on 
“What  influences  20,000,000 
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shoppers  each  day  to  do  what 
they  are  doing  today  and  what 
they  will  do  tomorrow,  and  the 
next  day,  and  the  next  day."  i 
Should  the  findings  of  such  re¬ 
search  be  published,  Mr.  Green  ' 
predicted  that  newspaper  adve- 
tising,  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  w’ould  send  those 
people  to  the  marketplace. 

“How  do  retailers  increase 
consumer  spending?”  Mr.  Green 
queried.  “How  do  they  move 
goods  effectively?  The  answer: 
through  new'spapers.” 

«  *  * 

2  JOIN  BoA 

Russell  Carr,  formerly  pub- 
licity  director  for  the  Kobacker 
retail  chain,  and  Herman  Ra- 
dolf,  at  various  times  with  Al¬ 
lied  Stores  Corp.,  Alexander's 
Department  Store,  and  Gimbel 
Brothers,  have  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANP.Vs 
department  store  and  chain 
store  division  sales  staff. 

Mr.  Carr  joined  as  a  staff 
member  and  Mr.  Radolf  as  east¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  department’s 
sales,  according  to  Louis  Tan- 
nenbaum,  vicepresident  of  the 
division. 

*  *  * 

RETAIL  ROl  NDLP 

•  Retailers  are  being  offered 
“Copy  Writer’s  Check  Lists”  by 
contacting  their  local  new'spa¬ 
pers.  The  lists  were  prepared 
as  a  joint  activity  of  the  sales 
promotion  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  retail  adveitiser 
relations  committee  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

«  *  * 

•  The  13th  edition  of  “The 
Workbook  of  Retail  Grocery  .Ad¬ 
vertising”  will  be  issued  in  June. 
Single  copies  at  $15  per  avail¬ 
able  from  Gaylin  Company,  14 
South  Harrison  Street,  East 
Orange,  N.J. 

• 

MMN  Has  Athioniis 
For  12, 000  Ads 

Million  Market  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff 
have  announced  publication  of 
the  MMN-Starch  Adnorms 
Report,  providing  averages  for 
newspaper  readership  of  nation¬ 
al  advertising  by  classification, 
size  and  color. 

More  than  12,000  individual 
ads  were  checked.  From  the 
Ijeginning  of  the  program  in 
March,  19(il,  al)out  two  out  of 
five  daily  ( Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day)  issues  of  the  five  MMN 
papers  were  studied,  85  issues  of 
each.  More  than  15,000  different 
adult  readers  were  interv’iewed 
at  home. 

The  report  may  be  purchased 
from  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff. 
Individual  adnorms  may  be 
obtained  free  from  MMN. 
UBLISHER  for  May  26,  1962 
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NOTHING  SELLS 

SILVERWARE 

LIKE  A  WEDDING! 

June's  just  around  the  corner. 
And  with  the  first  big  crop  of 
war  babies  now  in  the  marriage 
market,  the  climate's  right 
for  selling  shower  gifts  and 
wedding  presents  as  never 
before!  ~  The  climate's  the 
thing!  Whether  you  sell  silver 
or  sporting  goods,  beachwear 
or  bacon,  there's  a  time  and 
place  most  favorable  for  your 
selling. 


NOTHING  SELLS  BIG  D 
LIKE  THE  NEWS! 

7  saw  it  in  The  News!"  In  North  Texas  that 
clinches  any  argument.  The  Dallas  News  is 
believed  as  a  trusted  friend!  □  Wedded  to 
editorial  responsibility,  this  belief  in  The  News 
adds  strength  to  your  sales  story.  Heightens 
acceptance.  Increases  response.  □  It’s  the 
climate  that  sells!  For  this  favorable  environ¬ 
ment  —  even  more  than  for  The  News’  larger 
circulation  —  national  advertisers  of  jewelry  and 
silverware  place  twice  the  linage  in  The  News 
as  in  Dallas’  other  paper.  □  How  about  you? 

Acedia  Records 

^aUa^  Piirnut^ 

CRESMER  WOODWARD  O’MARA  A  ORMSBEE.  INC..  National  Reptosentative 
THE  LEONARD  CO..  Flofida  Travel  Representative 
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agency. 


‘named”  an  ad 


gional  offices  in  Washington,  At¬ 
lanta  and  Denver,  and  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  36  other  key 
cities  in  the  U.  S. 

Asked  for  his  impressions  of 
the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Oki  said  he  was 
“strongly  impressed”  with  this 
country’s  preoccupation  with  the 
Eurojjean  Common  Market. 
“Freer  trade  necessarily  is  a 
top  priority  objective  of  many 
countries  throughout  the  free 
world,”  he  said.  “The  story  of 
Japan  as  a  growing  export  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  U.  S.,  and  in  turn 
the  story  of  modem  products 
flowing  from  Japan’s  diversified 
industries,  has  only  begun  to 
he  told  in  America.  D-A-Y  w'ill 
make  an  important  contribution 
to  this  informational  effort.  At 
the  same  time  Standard  Adver¬ 
tising  will  effectively  convey  in 
Japanese  markets  information 
about  products  which  American 
companies  are  marketing,”  Mr. 
Oki  said. 

It’s  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
Oki  will  “land”  a  new  “account” 
when  he  returns  to  Tokyo.  He 
said  his  wife,  as  a  side  line,  has 
just  opened  a  store  specializing 
in  junior  misses  fashions  and 


FAST-GROVi  ING  A<;E>('.Y 

Kosaburo  Odanaka,  president, 
Daiko  .Advertising  Inc.,  recent¬ 
ly  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
his  agency’s  billings  have  shown 
an  increase  of  SS.II'r,  “higher 
than  Japan’s  total  volume  of 
207<  in  1961.”  He  said  his 
Tokyo-headquartered  agency  is 
now  “enjoying  the  reputation 
of  being  Japan’s  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  ad  agency.” 

Daiko’s  history  dates  back  to 
1893,  when  the  Kinsuido,  fore¬ 
father  of  today’s  Daiko,  was 
set  up  in  Osaka.  In  1944,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Odanaka,  the 
Kinsuido  merged  three  other  ad 
agencies  and  developed  into  the 
Kinki-Kokoku  with  a  netw’ork 
of  35  offices  throughout  Japan. 
In  1960,  the  company  name  was 
changed  to  Daiko  Advertising 
Inc. 

Mr.  Odanaka,  born  in  1900, 
joined  the  Mannensha  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  following  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Kobe  University. 
He  moved  to  the  Asahi  News¬ 
papers  in  1933  and  by  1944  had 
become  advertising  division 
manager  in  the  Tokyo  office.  In 
1949  Mr.  Odanaka  was  named 
business  bureau  manager  for 
the  papers,  and  two  years  later 


Want  to  close  the  “miss-seir  gap 
at  the  top  management  level? 


became  a  director.  He  was 
elected  president  of  Daiko  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  1958. 

•  *  * 

.AGENCY  ROLNDIP 

•  Meissner  &  Company,  Inc., 
Boston,  has  been  appointed  U.  S. 
agent  for  Japan  Overseas  Media 
Ltd.,  Tokyo. 

*  *  * 

•  Savings  Bank  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  will  part 
company  effective  July  31. 

♦  *  » 

•  The  Advertising  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Committee  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Develop¬ 
ment  Board  wall  hear  advertis¬ 
ing  and  PR  agency  presenta¬ 
tions  at  Columbia  on  July  1. 

*  ♦  * 

•  Jules  A.  Blatteis  of  North 
Advertising  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Agency  Production  Club  of  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

•  The  National  Association 

of  Real  Estate  Boards  has  ap¬ 
proved  its  first  nationwide  ad 
campaign  via  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Some  71,000  members  are 
being  asked  to  subscribe  $25 
each.  National  magazines  and 
local  newspapers  are  scheduled. 

*  *  * 

•  General  Mills,  Inc.  has 

named  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  to 
handle  advertising  for  a  new 
product  category. 

*  *  « 

•  Mike  Jennings  and  Jerry 
Connolly  have  formed  Jennings 
and  Connolly  ad  and  PR  agency 
in  Williston  Park,  L.I. 

*  *  * 

•  Street  &  Finney  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  affili¬ 
ated  with  Carl  Falkenhainer 
Advertising,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

«  «  * 

•  William  D.  Tyler,  who  left 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  creative  serv-ices  for 
“personal  reasons,”  has  been 
succeeded  by  Victor  G.  Bloede, 


the  top  advertising  campaigns  everywhere. 
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a  senior  vicepresident  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  B&B  board. 

*  «  * 

•  Heublein,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Benton  &  Bowles  to 
handle  advertising  for  John 
Har\-ey  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  producers 
of  Haney’s  Bristol  Cream 
Sherry  and  Ports  for  which 
Heublein  is  exclusive  U.S.  im¬ 
porter.  “A  difference  of  opinion 
on  marketing  strategy”  caused 
Heublein  to  take  account  away 
from  Victor  A.  Bennett  Co. 

*  ♦  * 

•  Swift  &  Company  has 
named  McCann-Marschalk  Co. 
as  agency  for  its  canned  meats 
division. 

*  •  ♦ 

•  New  York  Soccer  Club, 

Inc.,  has  appointed  the  Wexton 
Advertising  Agency  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  new'spaper,  magazine 
and  radio  advertising  promoting 
the  International  Soccer  I^eague 
in  the  New  York  area.  Sports 
page  ads  in  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  used. 

*  *  * 

•  Atherton  W.  Hobler  has  been 

named  founder  chainnan  of 

Benton  &  Bowdes,  Inc.,  by  ac¬ 
clamation  of  the  board.  He  was 
a  founder  of  B&B  in  1932. 

*  «  # 

•  Bruce  Doll  has  returned  to 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  BBDO 
as  media  director.  He  had  been 
in  the  firm’s  New  York  media 
department  for  13  months  after 
previously  having  served  as  me¬ 
dia  director  at  BBDO  Los 
Angeles  in  1960. 

«  «  « 

•  Chun  King  Corp.,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  has  named  McCann- 
Marschalk  Company  to  handle 
frozen  foods  products,  effective, 
June  1. 

•  *  « 

•  Borden  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
for  its  Ready-Diet  in  its  north¬ 
east  fluid  milk  and  ice  cream 
division  and  in  its  southeast  ice 
cream  division. 

*  *  * 

•  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.  has 
launched  a  Brazilian  subsidiary 
to  be  known  as  Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt  do  Brasil. 
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Wilmington,  Mass. 


Same  Ad  tcUh  Color 
On  3  Consecutive  Days 

Rockford,  Ill. 
The  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  published 
the  same  1,568-line,  one-color  ad 
three  days  running  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  section.  The  8  x  14-ineh 
advertisement  announced  the 
opening  of  a  Rockford  subdivi¬ 
sion.  Originally  planned  as  a  full 
page,  one-color,  one-time  ad,  the 
construction  company  decided 
to  run  the  smaller  color  ad  six 
times.  The  newspapers’  copy 
service  department  created  the 
ad. 
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KELLY-SMITH  COMPA NY —  National  Representatives 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Linage  growth  in  The  NEWS  Week-End  Edition 
shows  these  values  proving  themselves  in  profits  to 
retail  and  general  advertisers. 


Write  for  NEWSpower  brochure  or  ask  your  Kelly- 
Smith  man  for  the  complete  data  on  the  Buffalo 
Market. 

Buffalo 

Evening 

News 


CHANGE 

IN  NEWSPAPER  READ 
ING  HABITS  IN  BUFFALO 


The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  Week-End 
Edition  (published  on  Saturday)  has  passed  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  circulation  in  the  heavily  populated 
Buffalo  City  Zone  and  Adjacent  Suburban  Erie 
County  area. 

In  this  vital  market  The  NEWS  Week-End  Edition 
has  a  circulation  (average  net  paid,  September  1961 
ABC  audit)  of  250,745  copies.  This  is  30,407  more 
than  the  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  same  area,  giving 
The  NEWS  advertisers  13.7 %  greater  coverage. 

These  audited  circulation  figures  substantiate  the 
findings  of  the  two-thousar..'.!-call  independent  reader- 
ship  survey  that  two  years  ago  determined  The 
NEWS  Week-End  Edition  coverage  of  city  zone 
families  at  86%  (71%  for  the  Sunday  paper)  and 
suburban  family  coverage  at  90%  (80%  for  the 
Sunday  paper). 
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C.  Villaume,  International  Cor-  fares  to  feature.”  Mr.  MacIntyre 
respondence  Schools;  Herbert  said. 

W.  Greenspan,  Xautec  Cor]).; 
and  Peter  Hilton,  Kastor  Hilton 

Che.sley  Clifford  &  .\therton,  Inc.  siw  Hilton,  discussins  new 

g..,  c-  •  ■  prorlucts.  said  success  in  intro- 

(.lies  hvHlence  .  , 

ducinp  them  is  greater  when 

Mr.  MacIntyre  said  he  be-  such  jiroducts  are  introduced 
lieves  in  advertising  and  cited  during  a  iieriod  when  the  com- 
this  evidence:  jiany  is  doing  well.  New  prod- 

“The  fact  that  our  business  ucts  born  out  of  desperation  and 
and  that  of  the  industiy  is  panic,  accentuated  by  declining 
deeiier  in  red  ink  today  than  at  sales  and  profit,  are  invariably 
any  time  in  airline  history  and  foredoomed  to  failure,  Mr.  Hil- 
that  Eastern  .\ir  Lines  is  spend-  ton  warneil. 
ing  more  in  advertising  than  we  The  view  that  admen  are  be- 
difl  in  years  of  relative  pros-  coming  more  and  more  impor- 
jierity  is  proof  of  that  faith.”  tant  to  comiiany  presidents  be- 
He  .said  the  airline’s  adver-  cause  the  jiroblem  these  days 
tising  outlay  runs  about  2. S';®  i.s  not  production,  but  consump- 
of  gross  sales,  with  $4.5  million  tion,  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
going  to  newspapers;  $1  million  Villaume. 

for  radio-tv;  and  the  balance  for  “I  would  urge,”  he  said,  “that 
displays,  direct  mail  and  like  any  company  president  who  se- 
material.  riously  (ioubts  the  value  of  ad- 

ilr.  MacIntyre  .said  responsi-  vertising  to  get  in  touch  with 
bility  for  advertising  i.s  under  the  head  of  any  mail-order  firm 
the  viceiiresident  for  sales  he-  which  keeps  actual  statistics  on 
cause  the  firm’s  advertising  is  sales  resulting  from  advertis- 
so  closely  tied  to  immediate  ing.  .  .  . 

sales.  “If  our  advertising  is  doing 

“To  the  frustration  of  our  ad-  this  job  (pulling  in  responses), 
vertising  exiierts  who  jilace  so  then  certainly  yours  mu.st  be, 
much  importance  on  the  bene-  it  yjjn  (‘‘in  t  measure  it  a.s 

fit  of  repetition,  our  ads,  of  |>recisely. 


Company  Presidents 
Eye  Advertising 


POCONO  Manor,  Pa.  cision  making.  An  advertising 
“P'ilters  may  be  good  for  manager  or  agency  gains  noth- 
cigarets  but  they  can  ruin  ad-  ing  by  hiding  behind  a  barri- 
verti.sers,”  Robert  F.  Draper,  cade  of  bar  charts,”  he  said, 
jiresident,  Schick  Inconiorated,  “for  the  president  is  aware  that 
told  members  of  the  .\dvertising  an  ad  is  a  creative  act,  not  a 
Feileration  of  America  here  well  documented  thesis.” 
last  week.  “To  benefit  from  the  talent 

Di.scus.sing  “How  the  presi- 

dent  looks  at  advertising”  at  the  ^ 

AFA’s  Second  District  Confer-  l>|esident  cannot  inhibit  his  peo- 
ence,  Mr.  Draper  pointed  out  ^o  the  point  where  all  he 
that  while  cigaret  filters  are  de-  f^^^s  is  a  feedback  of  h.s  own 
signed  to  remove  harmful  ele-  thoughts.  None  of  us  'vants  to 
ments,  advertising  staffs  warv  ^  that 

of  innovation  can  sift  every-  ^  ^ 

thing  good  out  of  a  new  idea.  "  ^  P*  ',’- 

fessional  no-men,  we  do  wel- 
‘  During  its  development,”  he  conie  the  opinions  of  a  compe- 
explained,  “an  idea  is  evaluated  tent  and  creative  staff,”  Mr. 
by  several  minds.  If  they  are  Oraiier  said, 
truly  creative  they  will  recog-  “Since  we  must  assume  the 
nize  the  value  of  a  bold  new  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
stroke  and  endorse  it.  But  if  success  or  failure  of  company 
their  main  jireoccupation  is  advertising,  we  should  also  have 
.safety,  few  exciting  elements  the  right  to  see  the  freshest 
will  escape  their  blue  pencils.  {(feas  our  people  can  jiroduce,” 

N«l  a  S.ibsiiiute  Air  a  f 

Theme  of  the  Ar.A,  conference 

Citing  misapplied  research  as  was  “Company  Presidents  Look 
a  major  cause  of  “lifeless”  ads,  at  .Advertising,”  and  other  pres- 
Mr.  Draper  warned  that  “sta-  idents  on  the  iirogram  were 
tistics  are  a  guide  for  judg-  Malcolm  .A.  MacIntyre,  presi- 
ment,  not  a  sub.stitute  for  de-  dent  of  Eastern  .Air  Lines;  .John 


of  change.  They  are  generally  ‘Falsie  Hankie'  .4(1 
tailored  to  meet  specific  sched-  True  lo  .4(1  vertiser 
ules,  which  have  an  unjileasant 

habit  of  changing,  to  feature  The  F redericksburg  (Va.) 

new  euui])ment  or  new  seiwice  Free  L«wcc-.S;f«r  recently  carried 
advantages;  to  help  plug  weak-  a  three-column  by  145-line  ad 
nesses  as  they  develop  in  vari-  for  Kenmore  Cleaners  to  which 
ous  markets.  was  affixed  a  “falsie  hankie” 

‘Must  how  much  of  a  trial  ''’•I'ch  the  dry  cleaning  firm 

that  can  lie  to  you  professionals  normally  places  in  the  pocket  of 
who,  according  to  associates  of  nil  men’s  suits  and  coats, 
mine  who  pay  large  advertising  According  to  C.  C.  Freeman, 
bills,  like  to  work  out  a  full-  retail  advertising  manager  of 

color  ad  and  let  it  run  for  the  the  daily,  the  “falsie  hankie” 

rest  of  the  year,  collecting  your  was  hand-pasted  on  the  ad 
commissions  as  it  collects  age  appearing  in  5000  copies  of  the 
— can  be  measured  by  the  sim-  paper  with  in-city  distribution, 
pie  mechanical  fact  that  we  ad-  Balance  of  the  press  run,  7000, 


Test-Town, 


What  a  wonderful  spot  for  your  next 
test  campaign!  Here’s  a  market 
with  all  the  plusses  .  . .  typical  dis¬ 
tribution  patterns,  cooperative 
retailers,  high  per  household  sales 
averages,  and  just  one  fine  newspaper 
serving  a  metropolitan  area 
population  of  nearly  140,(KK)! 

Where  could  you  find  a  better  spot 
to  test  a  new  product,  package. 

label,  ad  or  sales  campaign 
than  in  Altoona  and  the  Altoona 
Mirror,  reaching  3  out  of  4  homes 
in  Blair  County,  and  98%  of 
the  families  in  Altoona! 

TRY  TESTING  IN  THE 


New  .4(1  Manager 

INDING  „  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Roger  A.  Daley,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
II  Bj||Mf^  Sentinel  Co.,  has  announced  the 
ILnIlllw  appointment  of  Joe  R.  Williams 
as  manager  of  the  general  adver- 
^  tising  department  of  the  Knox- 

im  Rhm  tt  ^  and  Knox- 

HU  Ww'  V-f  ^  ri//<'  Jon  nidi.  Before  coming  to 

^  the  company  last  year  Mr. 

'  '  Williams  had  worked  as  sales 

BA  AM  manager  of  Tennessee  Press 

nlt4ll  Vila  Association  and  advertising 

manager  of  .All  Florida  maga- 
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Receive  the  1962  Journalism  Award  of  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
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For  public  service  rendered  in  the  advancement 
of  city  and  regional  planning  through  outstanding 
journalism  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Evening  Gazette  and  Sunday  Telegram  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  won  top  honors  in  ASPO's 
notional  journalism  competition.  Award  was  presented 
April  30  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  during  ASPO  national 
convention  —  world's  largest  meeting  devoted  to 
planning  for  cities,  states,  and  regions. 

The  Telegram  and  Gazette  entry  was  sponsored  by 
a  committee  of  civic  leaders  in  the  Worcester  area. 
For  the  ASPO  jury  this  committee  prepared  a  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibit  of  news  stories,  editorials,  and 
features  typical  of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette's  con¬ 
tinuous,  year-around  coverage  of  city  and  regional 
planning. 


With  the  exhibit  went  letters  of  endorsement  from 
eight  civic  groups  —  neighborhood,  city,  regional, 
state.  Letters  cited  the  Evening  Gazette  and  Sunday 
Telegram  for  excellence  of  news  coverage,  and  stressed 
the  fact  that  this  coverage  includes  the  entire  Wor¬ 
cester  metropolitan  area. 

This  coverage  of  city  and  regional  planning  is 
typical  of  the  close  and  continuing  interest  shown 
by  these  newspapers  .  .  .  morning,  evening  and  i 
Sunday  ...  52  weeks  in  the  year  ...  in  all  com¬ 
munity  affairs  which  make  living  pleasanter,  and 
business  more  profitable,  throughout  the  Central 
New  England  area  we  serve. 


THE  TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

Circulation:  Daily  151,601  —  Sunday  101,746 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS; 

Good  Press  Relations 


Is  Key  To 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

“Good  public  relations  begin 
with  good  press  relations,’’  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Brady,  director  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Edison  of  New  York’s 
Public  Information  Bureau 
pointed  out  this  week. 

His  statement  isn’t  as  obvi¬ 
ous  as  it  sounds,  judging  from 
the  number  of  firms  and  people 
who  don’t  seem  to  realize  the 
fact. 

According  to  Mr.  Brady,  some 
business  executives  are  inclined 
to  think  that  press  relations  “is 
a  following  which  pays  off  in  big 
money,  easy  work  and  short 
hours,  and  that  the  job  itself 
consists  of  bribing  publishers, 
influencing  editors,  entertaining 
reporters,  getting  the  company 
name  into  the  papers  at  the 
‘right’  time  and  keeping  it  out 
at  the  ‘wrong*  time. 

Helping  Reporter 

“Here  at  Con  Ed,’’  Mr.  Brady 
added,  “we  feel  that  press  rela¬ 
tions  consists  chiefly  of  helping 
a  reporter  to  do  his  job,  and  we 
find  it  an  extremely  satisfying 
way  of  making  a  modest  liv¬ 
ing.’’ 

Mr.  Brady,  his  assistant  di¬ 
rector  Charles  Hoppin,  and  bu¬ 
reau  staffers  William  Van  Pelt 
and  William  Farley  feel  that 
their  Public  Information  Bu¬ 
reau’s  (PIB)  role  is  to  be  strict¬ 
ly  objective  in  its  relations  with 
the  working  press,  “the  rank 
and  file  staff  people  whose  job, 
also,  is  to  be  objective  in  the 
gathering  and  writing  of  the 
news.’’ 

In  the  line  of  press  relations, 
Mr.  Brady  said  the  PIB’s  chief 
job  is  to  place  any  legitimate 
Con  Ed  news  with  every  pub¬ 
lication  which  might  properly 


Good  PR 


use  it.  “To  this  end  the  bureau 
issues  more  than  250  releases 
of  one  kind  or  another  each 
year,  not  counting  photographs,” 
he  said. 

Rigid  Principles 

Con  Ed  news  is  prepared  and 
released  for  publication  in  line 
with  a  rigid  set  of  principles. 

“The  subject  must  have  news 
value;  in  other  words,  empty 
press  agentry  is  sedulously 
avoided,”  Mr.  Brady  said.  “No 
news  is  sent  out  just  to  get 
the  company’s  name  into  print, 
or  to  build  up  a  fat  record  book 
to  impress  management.  The  bu¬ 
reau  does  not  believe  that  it 
should  wear  out  its  welcome  on 
editorial  desks;  preferring  to 
conserve  that  welcome  for  news 
that  we  want  most  in  print.” 

Con  Ed’s  bureau  director 
made  the  point  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  is  careful  to  send  out  only 
such  news  that  might  properly 
come  from  Con  Ed.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  he  said  that  if  the  Navy 
gives  Con  Ed  an  award,  the 
news  should  be  released  by  the 
Navy,  not  by  the  company.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  Con  Ed 
give  a  newsworthy  contribution 
to  the  Greater  New  York  Fund, 
it  would  be  more  proper  and 
.seemly  if  the  announcement 
came  from  the  Fund. 

“As  a  local  company,  we  do 
not  offer  information  or  answer 
inquiries  on  the  national  phases 
of  the  business.  That’s  the 
province  of  organizations  such 
as  the  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute  or  the  American  Gas  As¬ 
sociation,”  Mr.  Brady  explained, 
adding  that  in  principle,  “we 
should  be  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  tell  our  story  and  let  the 
other  fellow  tell  his.” 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  SESSION— William  T.  Brady  (seated),  director  of  tW 
Public  Information  Bureau  for  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York,  is  stioon 
in  shirt-sleeve  session  with  his  staff  (left  to  right):  Charles  Hoppin 
assistant  director;  William  Van  Pelt;  and  William  Parley. 


According  to  Mr.  Brady,  news 
releases  are  sent  to  all  outlets 
“which  might  properly  use 
them;”  no  story  of  general  in¬ 
terest  is  handed  out  to  a  selected 
publication  or  a  “pet  reporter 
as  an  exclusive.”  He  said  such 
a  practice  may  successfully 
curry  favor  with  one  news  out¬ 
let  but  only  at  the  cost  of  alien¬ 
ating  all  others. 

“An  obvious  exception,”  Mr. 
Brady  noted,  “is  when  a  publi¬ 
cation  originates  the  story  angle 
and  approaches  us,  or  when  a 
story  already  released  in  its 
general  aspects  is  re-tailored  to 
the  needs  of  a  particular  pub¬ 
lication.” 

The  number  of  outlets  to 
which  a  news  piece  is  released, 
in  accord  with  Mr.  Brady’s 
across-the-board  principle,  will 
vary  greatly.  A  dividend  an¬ 
nouncement,  for  example,  will 
be  telephoned  promptly  to  the 
Dow  Jones  ticker,  the  press 
sendees  and  Standard  &  Poor’s. 
In  contrast,  a  release,  such  as 
one  some  years  ago  announcing 
Con  Ed’s  intention  to  fight  what 
it  considered  an  illegal  rate  de¬ 
cision,  might  be  released  to  the 
press  services,  all  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area  and  Westches¬ 
ter,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ties,  the  foreign  language  press, 
gas  and  electric  trade  magazines 
and  financial  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  publications. 

Wide  Topic  Range 

Con  Ed  news  releases  over  a 
working  year  include  a  wide 
topic  range  such  as  weekly  out¬ 
put  figures,  dividend  announce¬ 
ments,  employe  service  anniver¬ 
saries,  financial  statements, 
progress  stories  of  smoke-con¬ 
trol  equipment,  special  articles 
on  service  extensions,  details  of 
new  generating  and  distribution 
facilities,  rate  changes,  obits, 
etc. 

“None  of  the  above  is  broad¬ 


cast  indiscriminately.  Each  has 
a  deliberate  target  area,  large 
or  small.  We  don’t  overlook  bets 
but  we  don’t  waste  paper,"  Mr. 
Brady  said. 

A  release  is  written  whenever  ; 
possible  in  the  style  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  or  type  of  publication 
to  which  it  is  sent.  On  occasion 
a  story  will  be  released  in  one 
version  to  newspapers;  in  an¬ 
other  style,  with  possibly  more 
technical  detail,  to  the  trade 
press,  etc.  A  common  example 
is  a  release  announcing  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  appointment  —  besides  ‘ 
the  release  sent  to  metropolitan 
newspapers,  special  versions  will 
be  sent  to  the  executive’s  com¬ 
munity  or  neighborhood  paper, 
the  alumni  bulletin  of  his  school, 
etc. 

Mr.  Brady  said  that  these 
principles  are  designed  to  earn  i 
a  good  reputation  for  Con  Ed  j 
with  each  editor.  ^ 

“We  hope,”  Mr.  Brady  said.  [ 
“that  through  repeated  experi¬ 
ence  each  editor  will  come  to 
know  that  when  he  receives 
copy  from  Con  Edison  it  does 
not  come  to  him  because  his 
name  was  on  a  dog-eared  master 
mailing  list.  We  hope  he  under¬ 
stands  we  sent  it  to  him  be¬ 
cause  in  our  view  it  was  legiti¬ 
mate  news  for  his  paper.  We 
want  him  to  learn  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  contents  of  a  Con 
Ed  release  can  be  depended 
upon,  that  it  is  safe,  practical 
and  proper  for  him  to  print." 

.4vailability 

Mr.  Brady  emphasized  that 
either  he  or  one  of  his  immedi¬ 
ate  assistants  is  within  readi 
of  reporters,  or  company  man- 
agement,  at  any  hour  of  the  j 
day  or  night  and  seven  days  j 
a  week.  Their  day  and  night  , 
phone  numbers  are  on  file  at 
each  city  desk  and  also  in 
memo  books  of  many  individual  | 
reporters  as  well,  and  are  known  I 
(Continued  on  page  32)  I 
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“We  have  eiit 

(;oloi*  iiiohliiig  time  as 

iimeli  as  1 5  minutes  per  mat” 


WOOD  It.O.P.  SrPEll  FLOODS 
can  lie  eokl  molded 


KLIM  IX  ATE 

TIME  (  OXSI’MIXO  BAKING! 


R.  0.  P.  Super  Flongs,  in  use  by  the  graphic  arts  industry  for  over  a 
year,  eliminate  progressive  shrinkage  in  the  casting  box ...  produce 
a  uniformly  level  printing  surf  ace ...  make  longer  wearing  plates. 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  .  .  SERVICE  .  .  .  RESEARCH  .  .  .  DEVELOPMENT 


ONE-piece  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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{Curifiniitd  fniiii  pnt/e  30) 


to  the  various  Con  Ed  switch¬ 
boards  and  to  the  emergency 
foremen. 

This  availai)ility  has  paid  off 
repeatedly.  He  cited  lOoO’s  “Bip 
Wind”  as  an  example  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  news  event  which  broke  on 
a  weekend. 

“We  appreciate  that  the  re¬ 
porter  is  workinp  apainst  time,” 
Mr.  Brady  .said.  “If  pertinent 
information  is  not  on  tap,  we 
pet  it  to  him  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  try  to  show  by  deed  that  our 
bureau  is  staffed  for  his  con¬ 
venience  and  that  it  is  a  short¬ 
cut  to  his  story.” 

Mr.  Brady  saitl  that  one  of  his 
bureau’s  handicaps  is  that  re¬ 
porters  have  been  taupht  by  ex¬ 
perience  elsewhere  that  many 
‘•public  relations”  offices  are 
often  .set  up  to  keep  a  firm’s 
name  out  of  print,  or  to  see  that 
it  is  “smothered  with  sweet- 
smellinp  puff.” 

.SHifl,  Belialile 

“There  is  every  indication 
that  our  workman-to-workman 
approach  has  established  amonp 
local  news-desks  a  reputation 
for  our  bureau  as  the  swiftest 
and  most  reliable  source  of  in- 


A  PREPRINT  IS  A  DYNAMIC  NEW 
METHOD  FOR  NEW  PRODUCT  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  -  Xew  products  require 
both  bold  and  imaginative  market¬ 
ing  programs.  Preprints  are  full 
page  neivspaper  advertisements 
preprinted  in  brilliant  magazine 
quality  color.  They  command  news¬ 
paper  readership  sometimes  higher 
than  page  one  news  and  with  Starch 
"notings"  of  SO'/,  to  90^/,.  They  hit 
a  market  hard  and  the  Preprint 
"after-image”  remains.  Prmted  in 
advance,  they  allow  advertisers  to 
use  over-runs  for  point-of-purchase 
displays,  trade  and  consumer  mail¬ 
ings  —  any  form  of  promotional 
backup  to  magnify  the  impact  of  the 
advertising  campaign.  They  are 
being  used  with  exceptional  results 
across  the  nation  by  such  adver¬ 
tisers  as:  Wear-Ever  Aluminum 
7o.,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Coca-Cola 
Co.  Write  for  complete  information 
to:  PREPRINT  CORPORATION, 
305  E.  ietk  St.,  New  York. 
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formation  about  Con  Ed,”  Mr. 
Brady  said.  “One  indication  is 
the  infrequency  with  which  a 
reporter  by-passes  the  bureau  to 
reach  a  company  executive  to 
pet  ‘the  straipht  story.’  It  is  the 
lx?lief  of  our  bureau  that  such 
straipht-forward  news-handlinp 
is  the  best  way  to  secure  an 
objective  story.” 

Mr.  Brady  said  that  by  and 
larpe,  business  and  financial 
writers  are  more  con.scious  of 
their  preropatives  than  city 
desk  reporters  who  are  “in¬ 
clined  to  be  content  to  take  their 
information  where  they  can  best 
pet  it,  so  lonp  as  it  is  accurate.” 

"The  industry-  speciali.sts  are 
accustomed  to  talk  directly  with 
b  o  a  r  d  chairmen,  corporation 
trustees,  and  the  like,”  Mr. 
Brady  pointed  out.  “Such  inter¬ 
views  are  often  j)articularly 
worthwhile  l)ecause  top  man- 
apement  people  are  aware  of 
nuances  in  a  topic  which  often 
escape  a  public  information 
staff  man  who  spiead-eaples  the 
company’s  operations. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Mr. 
Bi-ady  continued,  “beinp  a  true 
l)rofessional,  the  business  or 
financial  writer  will  work  for 
his  routine  facts  throuph  the 
public  information  office  and  not 
insist  on  top-brass  attention 
merely  for  prestipe  reasons.” 

Mr.  Brady  said  that  as  a 
class,  the  financial-business 
writers  resent  any  attempt  at 
“education”  by  public  relations 
pt*ople  and  that  they  share  with 
all  editorial  workers  a  just  and 
violent  resentment  of  any  sup- 
pestion  of  pressure  exerted 
throuph  the  business  office  of 
their  papers. 

Press  (lonfer«‘nees 

Asked  for  his  views  on  press 
conferences,  Mr.  Biady  said 
that  so  far  as  peneial  news  is 
concerned,  the  press  conference 
should  only  1k‘  u.sed  when  all 
other  foi-ms  of  communication 
to  the  workinp  press  are  im- 
l)ractical.  He  said  that  in  the 
last  10  years.  Con  Ed  has  only 
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photo-typesetting 

is  electro-mechanical  .  .  . 
maintenance  is  cut  to 
a  minirmim 

Wilmington,  Mass. 


had  two  press  conferences  and 
there  was  nothinp  resemblinp  a 
press  release. 

At  times,  when  Con  Ed  op¬ 
erations  have  a  specific  or  pen- 
eral  interest,  it  is  sometimes 
appropriate  to  have  luncheons 
of  business,  financial  or  political 
writers. 

“Usually,  there  are  no  hand¬ 
outs,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  fact  sheets,  and  no  formal 
apenda,”  Mr.  Brady  .said.  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  no  canned  statements. 
Xew  York’s  sophisticated  re- 
l)ortcrs  are  well  able  to  make 
the  most  of  an  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  of  top  manape- 
ment  people.  Apain  the  rule  is 
that  no  question  is  ducked.  ‘Xo 
comment’  is  ])oison  and  stupid.” 

On  the  Record 

He  emphasized  that  anythinp 
said  by  a  Con  Ed  executive  or 
employe  to  a  member  of  the 
workinp  press  is  on  the  record. 
“We  must  assume  that  any  man 
bip  enouph  to  talk  about  his  job 
is  bip  enouph  to  be  responsible 
to  the  company  for  what  he 
says.  If  there  are  thinps  he 
shouldn’t  say,  he  shouldn’t  say 
them,”  Mr.  Brady  declared. 

“It  is  embarrassinp  and  bur¬ 
densome  to  the  reporter  to  re¬ 
ceive  unsolicited  ‘off  the  record’ 
information.  A  pood  reporter 
may  leave  the  anple  out  of  his 
story  but  will  tell  his  editor 
what  additional  facts  he  has 
and  why  he  didn’t  use  them. 
The  editor  may,  with  perfect 
ripht,  insist  that  the  off-the- 
record  stuff  be  put  into  the 
story.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  reporter  choose  to  ask  for 
backpround  or  facts  ‘off  the 
record,’  the  burden  and  respon¬ 
sibility  is  then  his.  If  at  all 
practical  he  should  be  piven 
what  he  asks  for,”  Mr.  Brady 
said. 

He  added  that  officially,  no 
one  at  Con  Ed  talks  to  the  pre.ss 
except  public  information  or 
some  officer  or  employe  workinp 
in  conjunction  or  w-ith  the 
knowledpe  of  his  bureau. 

“This  is  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
ticality  and  control,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “In  times  of  emerpency, 
for  example,  it  keeps  the  press 
out  of  the  hair  of  operatinp 
people  prapplinp  with  trouble. 
On  many  other  occasions,  only 
our  bureau  throuph  its  manape- 
ment  contacts  and  other  com¬ 
pany  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  in  the  position  of  pettinp 
a  complete  story  with  all  its 
nuances.” 

Errors 

Con  Ed’s  public  information 
director  touched  on  the  subject 
of  errors,  misstatements,  etc. 
He  admitted  that  the  pressure 
and  other  conditions  under 
which  a  reporter  works  will  re¬ 


sult  occasionally  in  errors  of 
fact  in  his  story. 

“This  is  almost  always  acci¬ 
dental,”  Mr.  Brady  said.  “If 
such  an  error  is  incidental  to  the 
peneral  story,  does  not  change 
the  es.sential  picture,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated,  this  bureau 
lets  it  disappear  into  the  limbo 
of  yesterday’s  papers.  But  if  the 
error  is  one  likely  to  be  repeated 
in  a  follow-up  story,  the  re¬ 
porter  is  told  of  the  error  and 
piven  the  correction,  without 
tears,  for  his  puidance.  This  he 
invariably  appreciates.” 

Mr.  Brady  described  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  Xew  York  press  as 
“the  most  sophisticated  and 
knowledpeable  in  the  nation.” 
He  said  it  is  “sinpularly  objec¬ 
tive”  in  its  treatment  of  news 
involvinp  Con  Edison. 

“That’s  the  way  we  like  it: 
if  the  news  is  straipht  we  need 
no  favoi-,”  he  said. 

• 

1 3  Reporters  Win 
Trip  to  Seminar 

Thirteen  western  newspaper 
reporters  have  been  honor^  for 
excellent  reportinp  of  public 
affairs  in  a  propram  sponsored 
by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association. 

Winninp  reporters  will  attend 
an  expense-paid  seminar  with 
political  scientists,  journalists 
and  public  officials  at  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  June  23- 
29. 

Winners  are: 

Forrest  L.  Black  and  Paul  R. 
Dommel,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Terry  T.  Dwyer  and  G.  Rich¬ 
ard  Patti  son.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune. 

Samuel  H.  Day  Jr.,  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune. 

Jerry  Gillam,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Del  Hardinp,  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver. 

Robert  G.  Lloyd,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal. 

Thomas  W.  Patterson,  River- 
.side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

Don  W.  Robinson  and  Dan 
Sellard,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard. 

Peter  G.  Trimble,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

Jude  T.  Wanniski,  Las  Vegas 
(Xev.)  Review- Journal. 

• 

Boating  Cartoons 

A  series  of  cartoon  panels  on 
Iwatinp  safety  is  beinp  offered 
free  to  newspapers  by  Raytheon 
Company.  The  set  of  24  cartoons 
(Captain  Fred’s  Lop)  is  offered 
in  either  mats  or  repro  proof 
form  to  one  newspaper  in  each 
city  on  a  first-come,  first-sen’e 
basis.  Editors  may  send  request 
to  A.  Xewell  Garden,  Public 
Relations  Dept.,  Raytheon  Com¬ 
pany,  Sprinp  Street,  Lexington 
73,  Mass. 
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smce  1951. 

the  prize  Winner  of  the  1961  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartoons  in  the  Times, 
the  paper  The  Hartford  Times,  Connecticut’s  largest  daily  newspaper  and  New  England’s  Top 
Award  Winner.  We’re  mighty  proud  of  our  Ed  Valtman  and  the  many  other  Times  employees  who 
have  won  awards  in  the  past.  We  prize  these  people  and  their  talents.  They  and  their  associates,  are 
responsible  for  placing  The  Hartford  Times  among  the  outstanding  newspapers  in  the  country  today. 
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EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


Constructed  with  four  separate  plate 
cylinders,  each  arranged  to  accom¬ 
modate  two  semi-cylindrical  plates, 
positioned  around  a  large  diameter 
impression  cylinder.  Plate  cylin¬ 
ders  properly  spaced  for  convenient 
plating. 

Excellent  color  registration  assured 
without  the  use  of  special  color  regis¬ 
tering  equipment  and  compensators 
as  four  impressions  are  made  from 
one  cylinder.  All  color  plates  can  be 
registered  independently  of  the  black 
printing  plate. 


To  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
multi-color  and  spot  printing,  this  en¬ 
tirely  new  type  4-color  unit  was  built 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Telegram- 
Gazette-Sunday  Telegram  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass., 

Circulation  figures  exceed  150,000 
morning-evening,  and  100,000  Sun¬ 
days.  The  new  SCOTT  equipment,  in¬ 
stalled  in  this  modern  plant,  will 
enable  these  fast-growing  newspapers 
to  keep  pace  with  present  circulation, 
and  provide  safety  margins  for  future 
growth. 


a  radically  different  printing  approach  . . . 
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THREE  WINNERS — at  right,  Mrs.  Vivian  Hansbrough  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Women  hands  awards  to  three  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  writers: 
Left  to  right — Mrs.  Olivia  Skinner,  Miss  Dorothy  Brainerd  and  Mrs. 
Clarissa  Start  Davidson,  in  feature,  column,  and  home  furnishings 
categories. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


WalltT  H.  T.  Kustnond.  editor  of 
ML.N'S  \\f. \K  ^ia•:a/.in^•,  will  l»e 
in  t-'harlott*-.  .\.  ( next  week  for 
the  ('arolina  Men’s  Apparel  Club 
market,  where  he  will  take  part  in 
their  retail  evening  hull  session  on 
"Men’s  Wear  Merehandisinp”  on 
May  28.  Mr.  Haytnond  will  then 
move  on  to  Atlantit  City  with 
ME.N’S  WEAK’s  assoeiate  editor. 
William  J.  lllmann.  to  represent 
the  ma^a/.ine  at  the  eonvention  of 
the  International  Assii.  of  Clothing 
I)i-signers,  May  dO-June  2.  Don 
Giesy,  of  Fairehild’s  IMiiladelphia 
news  bureau,  will  be  on  hand  to 
cover  the  I  ACI>  proceedings  for 
DMl.Y  NEWS  KECDKI). 


Frank  Engle,  marine  ami  aviation 
editor.  Fairchihl  .News  .S-r\ice.  at¬ 
tended  the  .Aviation,  .'space  W  riters 
-Assn,  news  confereme  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel  in  .''an  Francisco  on 
May  20.  W  hile  on  the  W  est  Coast. 
Mr.  Engle,  with  ('ther  news  men. 
visited  aviation  plant-  and  military 
installations. 


.Allan  Samuels  ha-  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS  as  associate  editor  of  the 
tooling  and  manufacturing  section. 
A  new  man-- Charles  A.  Lewis — 
has  also  been  added  to  Fairchild's 
Philadelphia  bureau  staff  to  rep¬ 
resent  METALWORKING  NEWS 
and  ELECTRONIC  NEW". 


After  only  8  month-  of  [lublishing. 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLA  -  average 
paid  circulation  has  pa— ed  ,33.000. 
This  latest  Fain  hild  weekly  news¬ 
paper  was  launched  on  Sept.  27, 
1%L 


Fairchild’s  foreign  new-  editor. 
James  Teague,  joined  the  more  than 
100  .American  retailer-  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  (Canadian  (jovi'rnment’s 
invitation  to  Hy  to  Toronto  on  May 
21  for  a  two-day  in-pei  tion  of  se¬ 
lected  consumer  good-  at  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Sample-  .'yhow. 


jean  Goodwin,  who  ha-  heen  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  (  in  ulation  promotion 
division  of  Fairchild  Puldications. 
has  transferred  to  the  fa-hion  news 
staff  of  HOME  FI  RNI"HINGS 
DAILY  as  a  furniture  reporter. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

of 

Daily  News  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily.  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


Veteran  Employes 
Win  Serviee  Pins 

WoRCt:sTER,  Mass. 

I  Fifteen  long-service  employes 
j  of  the  Worcester  Telegram-Ga¬ 
zette  Newspapers  received  rec- 
,  ognition  at  a  May  8  dinner. 

-Awarded  25-year  pins  and 
I  watches  were  John  T.  Cronin, 
Telegram  columnist;  Elmer  H. 
Blum,  WTAG  engineering  de¬ 
partment;  Joseph  C.  Harney, 
stereotype  department ;  Kermit 
K.  Kingsbury,  Sutiday  Telegram 
“World  News  in  Review”  edi¬ 
tor;  Herbert  L.  Krueger,  WTAG 
v'icepresident;  and  Donald  B. 
Johnson,  (lazette  make-up  edi¬ 
tor. 

Thirty-year  pins  went  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  M.  Mason,  accounting 
department;  Frank  J.  Incutto, 
county  district  circulation;  and 
Joseph  R.  Lee,  city  circulation. 

Forty-year  pins  went  to  Ay- 
ton  F.  Smith,  Gazette  managing 
editor;  Myron  M.  Johnson,  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  Helen  B.  Hamill, 
Feature  Parade  artist;  J.  Ed- 
1  ward  Holley,  accounting  depart- 
!  ment;  Raymond  L.  Gribbins, 
j  stereotype  department;  and 
I  Harry  H.  Kavoogian,  engraving 
department. 

• 

Zt’MA  Palmer,  member  of  the 
i  family  which  owmed  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News  un¬ 
til  its  purchase  by  David  Heyler 
last  year  —  retired  after  35 
^  years  a  radio-tv  editor.  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Arlene  Graber.  Max¬ 
well  Stiles  —  to  sports  editor. 
Herb  Stinson  —  to  political 
I  editor.  Both  were  formerly  with 
I  the  Los  Ajigeles  (Calif.)  Mir¬ 
ror.  Wanda  Phillips,  former 
society  editor,  Beverly  Hills 
(Calif.)  Citizen,  also  a  Heyler 
paper  —  to  Citizen-News  society 
editor.  Pat  Phillips  (no  rela¬ 
tion),  former  Citizen-News  so¬ 
ciety  editor  —  remains  in  wom¬ 
en’s  department. 

♦  *  * 

Joseph  Sims,  formerly  with 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter  —  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  bureau 
of  UPI. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  ft 
PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  -  ConUdantlol  •  Nationwide 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  professional  service. 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
Financial  6-S700 


3  Receive  Columbia 
.41umiii  Citations 

The  twelfth  annual  Columbia 
Journalism  Alumni  Awards  for 
“distinguished  service  to  jour¬ 
nalism”  w'ere  presented  May  24 
at  Columbia  Univ'ersity  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  winners  are  Hal  Borland, 
author  and  outdoor  editorial 
essayist  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Woody  Klein,  staff  writer  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  <£• 
Sun;  and  M.  Lincoln  Schuster, 
president  of  the  publishing  firm 
of  Simon  and  Schuster  who 
began  his  career  as  a  copy  boy 
on  the  .Vcu’  York  Evening  World. 
• 

.\wanl  to  Blair 

Chicago 

Sam  Blair,  Chicago's  .Ameri- 
ean,  is  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Jacob  Scher-Theta  Sigma  Phi 
award  for  newswriting.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  May  20  for 
Mr.  Blair’s  series  of  stories  on 
city  payroll  padding.  The  award 
honors  the  late  professor  of 
Me<lill  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Dempsey,  advertising 
director,  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  —  to  adv'ertising  manager 
of  the  Trenton  Times  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Dove,  former  feature 
writer  and  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Evening  Citizen  — 
from  assistant  public  relations 
director  of  Sikorsky  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Stratford,  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  In¬ 
surers,  Chicago. 


Ken  LeMere,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  area  staff  correspondent, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe — to  news 
staff,  WHYN-radio-tv,  Spring- 
field. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette  Newspapers  —  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  1962  Worcester  Little 
League  Aw'ard. 

*  *  * 

Walter  E.  Tedford,  on  state 
news  desk,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  —  to  copy  desk,  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Record. 

•  *  * 

John  Engush,  news  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Southside 
Times,  and  a  senior  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa  —  accepted  by 
the  U.  S.  Peace  Corps.  He’ll 
serve  a  tw’o-year  stint  in  British 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

«  •  * 

Clement  Brown,  former  Ot¬ 
tawa  correspondent  for  the 
Montreal  (Ont.)  Le  Devoir  and 
president  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  —  nominated  for 
Progressive  Conservative  candi¬ 
date  in  Montreal  Dollard  con- 
stitutency  in  the  June  18  fed¬ 
eral  elections.  He  resigned  both 
Ottawa  posts  to  run  for  the 
nomination.  Greg  CoNNOLUnf, 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  —  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  president  of  the 
Press  Gallery. 

«  •  * 

Clyde  O.  Waiilqi’ist,  state 
representative  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Prescott  (Ark.) 
Picayune  seeking  a  third  term 
as  the  Nevada  county  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  Arkansas  House. 
*  * 

Martha  D.  Fortune  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising 
manager,  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Prog¬ 
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THE  NOT-ALONE  RANGER — Mark  Knight,  AP  correspondent  at 
Fresno,  Calif.,  finds  he's  among  friends  as  he  retires.  Crowning  him  with 
a  park  ranger's  hat  (he's  noted  for  his  stories  from  Yosemite  Park)  are: 
Left — Bob  Eunson,  AP  chief  of  bureau;  Art  Margosian,  president  of 
Fresno  Press  Club;  right — Steve  Ledbetter,  AP  staff;  and  Jim  Forbes, 
new  man  in  Fresno  down  from  San  Francisco. 


Wuiiflram  Sweeps 
Iowa  AP  .Awards 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
William  Wundram  of  the 
Davenport  Sunday  Times-Demo- 
crat,  won  the  $50  sw’eepstakes 
and  first  three  places  in  the  fea¬ 
tures  category  of  the  low’a  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Newswriting  Contest. 

The  $25  first  place  award  in 
spot  new’s  went  to  Nick  Kotz  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register.  The 
$25  first  place  award  in  the 
sports  new’s  category  went  to 
Bob  Brown  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
Messenger. 

• 

Ruth  Gomes,  Hanford  Senti¬ 
nel — installed  as  president  of 
the  California  Press  Women  at 
their  three-day  convention  in 
Long  Beach. 

*  •  * 

Charles  H.  Green,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Associated  Press  staff — 
to  acting  correspondent  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  succeeding  Jo¬ 
seph  L.  BE.NHAM,  transferred 
to  New  York. 

•  *  « 

Phillip  P.  Fried — from  UPI 
special  ser\’ice  bureau  to  Barkas 
&  Shalit  Inc.,  public  relations. 

*  *  « 

Mike  Gillan — from  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal  desk  to  UPI 
Ottawa  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Hall,  Lubboek  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Texas  Association  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  with  Gayle 
Me  Nutt,  Hoiiston  Post,  as  vice- 
president,  and  Don  Reid, 
Huntsville  Item,  secretary. 

•  *  * 

Charles  M.  McCarthy,  sports 
editor,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  — 
to  be  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  on  June  11  for  his  30 
years  of  newspaper  -work. 


Verne  A.  Peyser,  news  staff¬ 
er,  Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide  and 
Tribune  —  to  Council  Bhiffs 
(Iowa)  Nonpareil  as  state  edi¬ 
tor.  He  is  the  son  of  B.  W.  Pey¬ 
ser,  night  coast  editor  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  Kansas 
City. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Bassett,  former 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  —  named  publisher 
of  the  Daily  loivan,  student- 
edited  newspaper  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  is  now  an  instructor  in 
journalism  at  the  school. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  L.  Presbrey  Jr.  — 
one-time  news  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  Newport  (Vt.)  Daily 
Express  —  from  editor.  News 
Services,  Middlebury  (Vt.)  Col¬ 
lege  to  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Virginia  Military  Insti¬ 
tute,  I^exington,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  and  the  Courier-Journal, 
and  Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  publusher  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  —  each  to  re¬ 
ceive  honorary  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  on 
June  10. 

*  *  « 

Don  Hltison  —  to  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican  as  re¬ 
porter.  Harold  Butcher  —  new 
music  and  art  critic,  Netv  Mexi¬ 
can. 

• 

Turf  Writers  Elect 

Louismlle,  Ky. 
Nelson  Fisher,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Turf 
W'riters  Association  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here.  Ed  Ashford, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  w'as 
elected  vicepresident. 


FROM  ONE  PUBLISHER  TO  ANOTHER— John  T.  Jones,  president  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  presents  the  honor  award  of  the  Jewish  Hospital 
at  Denver  to  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post.  At  right  Is  Dr.  Russell  T.  Jordan  of  the  hospital  staff  who 
thanked  Mrs.  Hobby  for  her  service  to  the  advancement  of  free  care 
and  research  In  tuberculosis  and  allied  diseases. 


Coiilroller  Named 

HOI'STON 

John  E.  Hampton  has  been 
promoterl  to  controller  of  the 
Houston  Post  Co.,  M.  B. 
Womack,  secretary-treasurer, 
has  announced. 

Mr.  Hampton,  a  38-year-old 
native  of  Arkansas,  w'ill  head  the 
company’s  accounting  opera¬ 
tions.  He  joiner!  the  Post  a  year 
ago  and  had  been  assistant  con¬ 
troller.  In  his  new  job,  he  will 
direct  the  accounting  operations 
of  the  Post,  KPRC-TV  and 
KPRC  radio.  His  department 
has  recently  installed  a  new 
computer  system. 

• 

Robert  J.  Donovan,  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  — 
to  receive  an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  at  Ameri¬ 
can  International  College  June 
3. 


Ray  Stougaard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Fairmont  Daily 
Sentinel  —  elected  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Associated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Koeck,  sports  writer,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  — 
returns  to  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald  as  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Otey',  formerly 
Everett  (Mass.)  Leader  Herald 
and  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe — 
to  editor,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Bay 
Ridge  Home  Reporter  and  Sun¬ 
set  News. 

*  *  « 

Chester  A.  MacRorie,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Independent  —  to  editor,  the 
Navajo  Times  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council.  The  Navajo  weekly  has 
a  circulation  of  9000  and  a  solid 
circulation  area  of  25,000  square 
miles. 


DRIFT  MARLO 


the  new  and  leading,  authentic  daily  space  and 
satellite  comic  strip  that  is  sweeping  the  country 
and  being  so  enthusiastically  received  by  editors 
and  readers  everywhere  .  .  .  created  by  the  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  major  league  craftsmen 
Tom  Cooke  and  Phil  Evans,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  1.  M.  Levitt,  famed  scientist  and  pioneer 
in  our  vital  space  program.  The  list  of  newspapers 
using  DRIFT  MARLO  continues  to  grow  week 
by  week.  Wire  for  current  samples  and  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Yukon  6-7625 
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Carl  Hilliard  —  to  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  sports 
staff,  succeeding  Bennie  Mof¬ 
fett,  now  in  military  service. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Sisco  —  to  reporter, 
Taos  (N.  M.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Luttrell  —  to  sports 
editor  of  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Inde- 
pendent,  succeeding  JiM  Cox. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  A.  Gibson,  aviation 
writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
—  to  medical-science  beat,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Whitney  W.  Jacobs, 
resigned  to  join  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
in  technical  writing  capacity. 
John  O.  Bailey  —  from  East 
Hartford  town  beat  to  labor 
beat.  Jed  Stout  —  from  general 
assignment  to  East  Hartford. 
Frank  Kline,  formerly  on  city 
staff,  Manchester  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  —  to  Times  state 
desk’s  night  editing  staff. 

*  *  * 

Don  Long,  farm  editor,  Hast¬ 
ings  (Neb.)  Tribune  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  Central  Nebraska  Public 
Power  and  Irrigation  District, 
Holdrege,  Neb. 

♦  *  * 

H.  Sutton  Sharpe,  editor  of 
the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  —  elected  president  of  UPI 
Editors  of  West  Virginia. 


Henry  Auger,  sports  editor, 
Leominster  (Mass.)  Daily  En¬ 
terprise  to  city  editor,  weekly 
Chatham  (N.  Y.)  Courier.  John 
Ekengren  —  from  court  re¬ 
porter  to  sports  editor,  Enter¬ 
prise.  Henry  Kennedy,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette  county  reporter  —  to 
court  reporter.  Enterprise. 

*  «  * 

Leroy  F.  Aarons,  city  editor. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  —  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
Philip  Shandler  —  succeeds 
Mr.  Aarons. 

«  *  * 

Benny  Perez,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot  —  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  California  UPI  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

«  «  * 

Dean  Smith,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tucson  (Arizona) 
Suti-News  —  named  director  of 
the  Office  of  Publications  and 
Information  for  the  Bureau  of 
International  Business  Opera¬ 
tions,  Department  of  Commerce. 
*  *  * 

Judy  Brimberg,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal  reporter  —  to 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

*  *  « 

Terry  Motteler  and  Milas 
Hurley'  —  to  reporters,  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


John  E.  Stanton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News  —  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  for  three 
years. 

«  *  * 

Ben  F.  Meyer,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  specialist  in  the  AP  bureau, 
Washington  —  elected  president 
of  Washington  Chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

J.  Edward  Hale,  reporter, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
—  to  executive  assistant  to  New 
York  State’s  Lt.  Gov.  Malcolm 
Wilson  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$14,000.  He  succeeds  Charles 
W.  Dumas,  resigned  to  join  staff 
of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

• 

Craiinier  Is  Named 
President  of  Grit 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Grit  Publishing  Company  has 
announced  the  naming  of  George 
R.  Lamade  as  publisher,  with 
Ralph  R.  Cranmer  succeeding 
Mr.  Lamade  as  president. 

Mr.  Cranmer,  who  moves  up 
from  e.xecutive  vicepresident, 
retains  the  position  of  general 
manager,  to  which  he  was  named 
Jan.  20,  1958.  He  joined  Grit  in 
1939  as  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent. 

A  Grit  board  member  since 
1920,  Mr.  Lamade  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  from  1936  to  1958 
and  as  president  since  1938. 


Obituary 


Charles  P.  Hofmann,  66, 
retired  assistant  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Times;  May  17.  He  joined  the 
Times  in  1922  as  a  clerk  in  the 
auditing  department  in  1932 
became  suburban  circulation 
manager  and  in  1955  assistant 
to  the  director.  He  retired  in 
1960. 


Thinking  about 
WEB  OFFSET? 


about  the  new 


Suburban©  and 
Urbanite  Presses 
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Celeste  B.  Murphy,  79,  re¬ 
tired  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Sonoma  (Calif.)  Index- 
Tribune;  May  10.  Her  husband, 
Walter  Lewis  Murphy,  retired 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly,  survives. 

*  «  * 

Walter  Gilhooly,  64,  former 
columnist  for  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal;  May  12.  With  the 
Journal  for  more  than  20  years 
at  different  stages  in  his  career, 
he  also  worked  for  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Gazette,  and  was  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Battleford 
(Sask.)  News  Optimist.  He 
returned  to  the  Journal  in  1953 
to  write  the  column,  “Around 
Town.”  For  the  last  two  years 
he  worked  on  the  news  desk. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  Mary  Florence  Galer 
Sawle,  81,  former  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Grand,  River  Sachem, 
Caledonia,  Ont.;  May  15.  Her 
husband,  the  late  H.  B.  Sawle, 
w'as  publisher  of  the  Sachem, 
one  of  the  oldest  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Sawle 
died  shortly  after  the  marriage 
and  Mrs.  Sawle  took  over  the 
business.  She  became  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association. 
Mrs.  Saw'le  sold  the  newspaper 
a  few  years  ago  and  moved  to 
Toronto. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  E.  Shannon,  74,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  (Iowa) 
Journal  since  1940;  May  15.  He 
started  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Washington  Evening  Gazette  in 
1905  and  in  1914  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Journal. 

*  *  « 

John  J.  Hopkins,  56,  after¬ 
noon  news  editor  of  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal; 
May  18.  He  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  42  years. 

«  *  * 

Ei'gene  Roper  Sr.,  65,  news 
editor  of  the  West  Point  (Miss.) 
Times-Leader  since  1958;  re¬ 
cently.  He  formerly  was  tri-state 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal;  city  editor 
of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat;  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger;  and  news  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Demo¬ 
crat-Times. 

*  *  *  > 

Justin  Hammond,  47,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Corona  (Calif.) 
Daily  Independent;  May  17. 
Among  the  survivors  is  his 
father.  Jack  Hammond,  who 
published  the  paper  from  1945 
until  his  retirement  two  years 
ago. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Lesslie  Wilson,  82, 
retired  chairman  of  the  Wilson 
Publishing  Company,  Toronto, 
which  syndicates  sections  from 
weekly  newspapers;  May  11, 
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The  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  Wins  Fourth  Annual 
SEVELLON  BROWN  MEMORIAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 


The  Standard-Times  considers  the  winning 
of  this  award  a  cherished  recognition  of  its 
efforts  to  provide  a  constructive,  continuing 
public  service. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  esteemed  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  who  judged  the  entries  submitted  by  New 
England  newspapers,  called  the  Standard-Times' 
penetrating  series  on  the  wrongdoings  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division  of  Waterways  "...  a  shining  example  of  initiative, 
courage,  determination,  editorial  forthrightness  and  news 
coverage." 

Mr.  Hoyt  stated  further,  "It  made  use  of  most  of  journalism's 
resources:  Resourcefulness,  clear  writing,  photography,  vigorous 
presentation.  The  evil  it  helped  to  put  down  involved  not  only 
abuse,  but  betrayal  of  public  trust,  outright  and  wholesale  wrong¬ 
doing  with  public  funds,  all  of  paramount  concern  to  individual 
citizens  and  to  the  Commonwealth." 

Modestly,  it  must  be  stated  that  this  newspaper  considers  its 
public  service  as  a  self-imposed  duty  .  .  .  not  a  prize-winning 
opportunity. 


NEW  BEDFORD  •  MASSACHUSETTS 


PROMOTION 

J  acks-of  -  All-T  r  ades 
Analyzed  in  Study 


CANADIANS  GREET  'PACKER* — Convention  delegates,  left  to  right; 
Frank  G.  Houston,  Toronto  Daily  Star;  N.  Gregor  Guthrie,  Ottawa 
Citizen;  John  W.  Yuenger,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette;  and  Wil- 
liam  E.  Eager,  Montreal  Star,  Convention  Chairman. 


WHAT'S  UP? — Looking  at  the  NNPA  convention  program  are,  left  to 
right:  Basil  P.  Caummisar,  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times;  Andy 
Hertel,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  and  Ed  McClanahan,  Denver  Post. 


By  Georfie  ^  ill 

Ne\vs))aper  publishers  and 
other  executives  who  want  to  see 
how  their  promotion  department 
stacks  up  with  operations  in 
other  markets  will  now  l>e  able 
to  make  comparisons  to  their 
hearts’  content. 

The  dijyest  of  an  NNPA  .sur¬ 
vey,  released  at  the  annual  Pro¬ 
motion  Convention  in  Montreal 
last  week,  outlines  the  oipaniza- 
tion  and  activities  of  promotion 
departments  in  117  newspapers 
that  responded  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  by  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

John  Blatt,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Daily  Oklahoman 
ami  Oklahoma.  City  Timei^,  and 
an  NNP.\  board  member,  boiled 
down  92  i)af!:cs  of  information, 
compiled  it  into  a  14-paffe  re¬ 
port. 

The  oriprinal  tabulation  of  re¬ 
turns  on  the  survey,  made  by 
NNPA  in  1960,  was  made  by 
Court  Conlee  and  Newell  Meyer 
of  the  Milicaukce  Journal,  for 
newsi)apers  with  circulations 
over  100,000,  and  by  Art  Keeney, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Ho^^Kton  Post  for  newspapers 
under-100,000.  Results  are 
broken  down  into  five  general 
circulation  groups  —  under  2o,- 
000,  2r)-.50,000,  50-100,000,  100- 
300,000  and  over  300,000. 

Report  to  Top  Man 

The  study  shows,  for  instance, 
that  regardless  of  ciiculation 
size,  most  promotion  managers 
)'eport  directly  to  the  publisher, 
or  to  the  general  manager.  Most 
promotion  met  sit  in  on  top  man¬ 
agement  meetings,  too. 

The  publisher  and  promotion 
manager  seem  to  share  the  au¬ 


thority  to  kill  or  reschedule  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  from  the  pa¬ 
per  on  newspapers  in  the  two 
large!’  circulation  groups,  while 
the  promotion  manager  tends  to 
have  more  authority  in  this  re¬ 
gard  on  smaller  papers. 

Only  19  of  the  117  responding 
papers  reiwrted  having  a  writ¬ 
ten  i)olicy  defining  its  promo¬ 
tion  aims  and  objectives.  46  pa- 
l)ers  reported  having  a  budget 
for  promotion.  Over  half  of  the 
lespondents  repoited  that  other 
departments  of  the  paper  reg'u- 
lai'ly  do  some  of  their  own  pro¬ 
motion  work. 

Where  do  j)romotion  man- 
ageis  come  from?  52  papers  re- 
poi't  that  their  promotion  man¬ 
agers  had  previous  newsi’oom 
expeiience,  and  65  stated  that 
theii-  jjromotion  department  was 
ht'aded  by  a  man  who  had  come 
from  the  adveitising  dei)art- 
ment.  Other  backgrounds  men¬ 
tioned  were:  circulation  (24), 
business  office  (19),  ))ublic  rela¬ 
tions  (34),  and  advertising 
agencies  (13). 

The  sui'vey  reports  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  services  peiformed  by 
the  promotion  department  foi- 
retail,  national  and  classified 
advertising  depaitments,  includ¬ 
ing  i)rei)aration  of  success 
stories,  brochures  for  special 
.sections,  printed  selling  mate¬ 
rial,  marketing  analyses,  leaf¬ 
lets  and  biochures,  ti-ade  press 
adveitising  and  publicity,  and 
other  printed  materials. 

Merchandising  .Services 

The  study  also  reveals  that 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  handles  merchandising 


services  more  frequently  than 
does  the  promotion  department. 

Almost  all  newspapeis,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  reported  using 
inpaper  adveitising  to  promote 
classified  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Most  printed  material 
about  new  features  in  the  paper 
is  also  prepared  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department.  60%  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  reported  the  use  of  radio 
time  to  promote  for  circulation 
or  editorial. 

82  of  the  papers  surveyed  re¬ 
ported  that  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  conducts  readership 
surveys.  66  promotion  managers 
stated  that  their  papers  carry 
on  regular  research  programs 
and  activities. 

Public  Kclalionrs 

Nearly  all  papers  have  a  regu¬ 


lar  jirogram  of  conducted  build¬ 
ing  tours,  according  to  the  study. 
Next  most  univ’er.sal  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  are  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  “newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room’’  programs  and  scholastic 
athletic  programs. 

Other  p.r.  activities  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  are  spelliniJ  bees, 
writing  contests,  scholarship 
awards,  journalism  class  tie-ins, 
safety  programs,  athletic  bene¬ 
fits,  fund  campaigns,  trade 
shows  and  expositions,  forum 
and  lecture  series,  and  sjieakers 
bureaus. 

One  outstanding  fact,  of 
which  newspajier  promotion  men 
hav’e  long  been  av\are,  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  survey:  No  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper  —  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  circulation. 
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Bowling's  greatest  traveling  show 
has  played  over  1,400  performances! 

America’s  most  popular  participating  sport  provides  the  spark  that’s  igniting  one  of 

journaldom’s  most  popular  public-service  promotions !  And,  after  five  short  years,  the  list 

of  newspapers  which  have  co-sponsored  AMF  Free  Bowling  Clinics  reads  like  a  Who’s 

Who  in  Journalism!  To  our  co-sponsors  of  promotions  past  we  say,  “Let’s  get  together 

again!’’  To  new  partners  in  promotion  we  say,  “Soon?’’  For  details,  contact  Mr.  William  ^ 

Fitzharris,  Public  Relations,  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Company,  Jericho  Turnpike, 

Westbury,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


m 


These  great  newspapers  have  co-sponsored  AMF  Free  Bowling  Clinics: 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 


Evansville  Courier 


Albany  Knickerbocker  News  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun 


Bergen  (N.  J.)  Record 
Boston  Globe 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Champaign-Urbana  Courier 
Charleston  (W.  Va.) 

Gazette  &  Mail 
Chicago  American 


Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Hartford  Times 


Lansing  State-Journal  Moline  Dispatch 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  Newport  News  Press  & 
Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call  Times  Herald 
Levittown-Bristol  (Pa.)  New  York  Journal-American 
Times-Courier  Norfolk  Ledger-Star 

Long  Beach  Independent  Oakland  Tribune 


&  Press-Telegram 
Long  Island  Newsday 


Omaha  World-Herald 
Oxnard  Press-Courier 


Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American  L.  I.  Press  &  Star-Journal  Parkersburg  (Va.)  News 


Columbus  Dispatch 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Davenport  Times-Democrat 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 
Detroit  News 


Houston  Chronicle 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  &  Advertiser 
Indianapolis  News 
Kansas  City  Kansan 


Los  Angeles  Mirror 
Louisville  Times 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 


Pasadena  Independent  & 
Star-News 
Paso  Robles  Press 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  Republic 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph 


Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  & 
World-News 
Rock  Island  Argus 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Petersburg  Independent 
Sacramento  Union 
San  Diego  Tribune 
San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin 

San  Jose  Mercury-News 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Santa  Maria  Times 
Schenectady  Gazette 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


Stockton  Record 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Taft  Midway  Driller 
Tampa  Times 
Toledo  Blade 
Toronto  Star 
Troy  Record 

Ventura  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Press 
Washington  Post 
Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun 
Westchester  &  Rockland 
County  Npps. 

Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star 
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AMF  SETS  THE  PACE  IN  PROGRESS  FOR  BOWLING 
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Julian  P.  Van  Winkle 

President 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Established  1849 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

production  —  requires  so  many 
skills,  gets  so  many  demands, 
operates  in  so  many  areas,  en¬ 
gages  in  so  many  activities,  and 
is  so  little  understood  as  the 
promotion  department. 

Copies  of  the  sur\’ey  digest 
are  available  from  Clifford 
Shaw,  NNPA  secretary,  care  of 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

(ionvcnlion  Sidelights 

Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  and  Art  Keeney, 
Houston  Post,  used  the  Mont¬ 
real  meeting  as  a  launching  pad 
for  promotion  of  the  1963  Pro¬ 
motion  Convention  at  the  Rice 
Hotel  in  Houston,  next  May. 

*  *  * 

Every  year  a  few  more  distaff 
promotion  managers  seem  to 
make  the  scene.  Adding  their 
touch  of  glamour  to  the  Mont¬ 
real  proceedings  were  Bettie 
Gibson,  Pittsburgh-  Press;  Pat 
LaHatte,  Atlanta  Jourtial  & 
Constitution;  Paula  Kent,  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une;  Paula  Clark,  Hartford 
Courant;  Dorothy  Staley,  Gar¬ 
den  Grove  (Calif.)  News;  Leah 
Petrin,  A’oHrcHH  Journal  (Mont¬ 
real)  ;  Ruth  Greene,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times;  Violet  Y.  Yap, 
Honolulu  Advertiser;  Virginia 
Wilton,  Camden  Courier-Post. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Recipient  of  NNPA’s  coveted 
Silver  Shovel  award  was  past- 


“I  love  a  rooster,”  Josh  Bill¬ 
ings  used  to  say,  “for  two 
things:  the  crow  what’s  in  him, 
and  the  spur  what’s  on  him  to 
back  up  the  crow.” 

For  the  past  ten  years  these 
little  columns  have  contained 
some  fairly  persistent  crowing 
about  the  uniquely  satisfying 
flavor  of  our  old-fashioned  sour- 
mash  bourbon. 

But  only  if  you  have  critically 
savored  our  famous  Old 
Fitzgerald  can  you  really  know 
if  the  “spur”  in  its  flavor  backs 
up  my  crow. 

One  of  our  customers  writes, 

—“When  I  have  a  social  glass 
I  don’t  want  a  ‘panty  waist’ 
whiskey,  I  enjoy  the  robust 
flavor  of  Old  Fitzgerald.” 

And  it  is  true  that,  starting 
with  our  secret  family  recipe  to  | 
the  far-distant  day  of  final  aging, 
our  bourbon  is  made  solely  for 
our  friend  and  others  like  him 
who  want  to  taste  their  whiskey. 

But  there  are  those  who  don’t! 

If  you  are  one  who  seeks  the  president  Ed  Templin,  Lexing- 
“meek  and  mild,”  our  Old  ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  who 
Fitzgerald  may  be  a  bit  too  started  NNPA’s  Public  Rela- 
vigorous  for  your  taste.  ■  tions  Newsletter,  and  gave  birth 

Yet  this  you’ll  never  know 
until  you  try.  To  you  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  open-mindedness  of 
the  old  vaudevillian  who,  asked 
if  he  played  the  violin,  invari¬ 
ably  replied:  “Don’t  know.  I've 
never  tried!" 

It  may  well  be  that  after  your 
first  bottle  of  Old  Fitzgerald 
the  blandness  of  your  present 
whiskey  may  be  so  pale  on  your 
palate  that  you  will  join  an  inner 
circle  of  Bourbon  Elite  who  have 
made  Old  Fitz  the  final  choice 
of  their  mature  tastes. 

If  you  will  make  this  honest 
test,  then  write  and  tell  me  if 
my  “crow”  has  been  too  loud,  or 
— if  you  find  it  so,  not  loud 
enough, — I  will  return  the  favor 
by  sending  you  our  patented 
“Proof-Selector”  jigger  which 
measures  out  the  desired  amount 
of  flavor  from  your  bottle  of 
Old  Fitzgerald. 


to  the  Promotion  Primer. 

4:  ♦  ♦ 

Incoming  president  Richard 
White,  Montreal  Gazette,  and 
the  board  of  NNPA  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  come  up  with  a 
suitable  gift  to  send  back  to 
Detroit  to  the  wife  of  retiring 
president  Dave  Henes,  Detroit 
Free  I’ress:  a  BRICK! 


PHOTON 

phototypesetting 


Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Always  Bottled-in- Bond 
Mellow  100  Proof 


.  isequulK  adaptable  to 
]ke>lK>ard  or  to  taf»e-fed 
ofKTations  and  increases 
pnxluctiv  it\  either  ! 


Wilmington,  Mass. 


Soap  Box  Derby 
Changed  to  Saturday 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby,  with  31  more  cities  par¬ 
ticipating  than  took  part  last 
year,  will  be  held  here  Saturday, 
Aug.  4.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Derby  has  not  been  held  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  bugaboo  of  rain  always 
has  been  over  the  Derby’s  Sun¬ 
day  operation  and  this  year  the 
new  day  will  give  an  extra  day 
in  the  event  of  rain.  However, 
the  Derby  w'as  never  postponed 
because  of  rain. 

D.  G.  “Dave”  Rummel,  new 
general  manager  of  the  All- 
American,  said  that  184  cities 
will  take  part  in  this  year’s 
ev’ent,  the  silver  anniversary 
running  of  the  amateur  racing 
event.  Okinawa  will  be  repre¬ 
sented,  bringing  to  seven  the 
number  of  entries  from  outside 
the  country.  Participants  are 
sponsored  by  newspapers  and 
prizes  are  given  by  the  Chevro¬ 
let  Division,  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

• 

Minneapolis  Tribune 
Holds  Bowling  Meet 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nearly  five  thousand  bowiers 
from  throughout  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  participated  in  the  36th 
annual  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Bowling  Classic,  which  ended 
May  6.  Sharing  $24,565  in  prize 
money  w^ere  1,648  bowlers. 

This  year’s  winner.  Bob  Witt- 
man,  St.  Paul,  roll^  921.  He 
won  $300  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  diamond  ring. 

The  classic,  largest  singles 
bowling  tournament  in  the  world, 
w'as  held  January  27  through 
May  6  at  Central  Lanes  in  dowm- 
tow’n  Minneapolis. 

Other  prizes  ranged  from  $280 
for  second  place  to  $7.25  for  last 
place.  Checks  for  the  winners 
w'ere  mailed  wdthin  24  hours 
after  completion  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

Ted  Peterson,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  sports  writer,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  classic. 

• 

Cavanaugh  Elected 
Ad  Club  President 

Minneapolis 

L.  L.  Cavanaugh,  promotion 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Minneapolis.  Gunnar  D. 
Rovick,  Star  and  Tribune  as¬ 
sistant  CAM,  w’as  reelected  a 
director  of  the  club. 

During  the  meeting,  James 
V’an  Hercke,  Star  and  Tribune 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  received  an  award  of  merit 
for  arranging  the  club’s  Christ¬ 
mas  party  for  crippled  children. 


Jerry  Byrnes 

Jerry  Byrnes  Starts 
Retirement  June  30 

Chicago 

W.  Jerome  Byrnes,  manager, 
promotion  and  publicity  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  retire 
June  30  after  more  than  36 
years  of  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Jerry  Byrnes  has  directed  the 
newspaper’s  promotional  and 
informational  activities  since 
June  13,  1929. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  staff  as 
a  classified  advertising  solicitor 
in  1920.  He  left  to  go  with  the 
musical  instrument  firm,  Lyon  & 
Healy,  of  w’hich  he  later  became 
advertising  manager. 

He  returned  to  the  Tribune  in 
1926  as  a  special  writer  in  the 
Business  Survey  department. 
After  six  months  he  was  made 
manager  of  research.  On  June 
13,  1929,  he  w'as  named  manager 
of  Business  Survey  from  which 
department  was  evolved  the 
Promotion  and  Publicity  depart¬ 
ment. 

He  was  graduated  in  1921 
from  Loyola  University  with  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law. 

• 

Airlift  in  India 

The  English  national  daily  of 
India,  the  Hindu  of  Madras,  is 
now’  being  air-lifted  by  arrange¬ 
ment  w’ith  Indian  Airlines  Cor¬ 
poration  to  the  cities  of  Banga¬ 
lore,  Coimbatore  and  Madurai. 
Early  editions  oi  the  Hindu  now 
reach  readers  in  these  cities, 
W’hich  are  situated  250  miles  and 
more  from  Madras,  at  alx)ut  the 
same  time  as  it  reaches  readers 
in  the  city  of  publication.  It  is 
estimatetl  that  with  this  new 
arrangement,  the  Hindu  w’ill  add 
20,000  copies  daily  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  sale  of  120,000  copies. 

• 

Salute  To  Israel 

The  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily 
Sun  for  May  6  carried  a  24-page 
section  as  a  tribute  to  the  14th 
anniversary  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  One-color  and  black  was 
used  on  the  front  and  back 
pages. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  26,  1962 
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Not  long  ago,  Protestant  churches  all  over  the 
U.S.  marked  Laymens  Sunday,  on  which  parish¬ 
ioners  conduct  the  worship  service  for  the  day. 
In  the  Little  Falls  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  the  guest  ''preacher*  was  a 
very  famous  church  member — John  H.  Glenn 
Jr.  Here,  for  parade  readers,  are  excerpts  from 
Astronaut  Glenns  sermon.  . 


The  Story  Behind  The  Story 

Overnight  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn  Ijecame  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Americans  of  our  day— and, 
through  excellent  newspaper  coverage,  one  of  the  liest  known.  Yet  Parade’s  policy  of  adding 
depth  and  dimension  to  the  news  demanded  a  fresh,  new  approach  to  the  Glenn  story. 

To  add  to  the  problem,  of  course,  was  the  exclusive  contract  a  leading  publication  enjoyed 
with  the  astronauts  for  their  jaersonal  stories.  That’s  where  editorial  ingenuity  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  came  in. 

One  question  that  was  asked  by  most  thoughtful  .Americans  alxjut  the  John  Glenn  exploit 
was  the  profound  yet  simple  one:  “What  does  John  Glenn  think  of  God?’’  So  Parade’s  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  Jack  Anderson,  paid  a  visit  to  one  px*rson  who  should  know  the  answer — 
the  Rev.  Frank  Erwin  of  Little  Falls  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Arlington,  Va.,  Glenn’s 
own  church.  Out  of  this  meeting  came  an  interview  which  revealed  that  Glenn  had  given  a 
sermon  in  his  church  which  had  l)een  recorded  on  tape  but  never  published.  The  minister  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Glenn  for  publication  in  Parade  of  excerpts  from  this  sermon,  making  an  inspiring 
message  from  our  most  famous  astronaut,  “Why  I  Know  There  Is  a  God.’’ 

On-the-news  reporting,  such  as  this,  makes  Parade  America’s  lx.*st  read  magazine  and  a 
bright  spot  in  70  strong  Sunday  newspapers. 


THE  SUNDAY  MAGA2INC 
OF  STRONG  NEWSPAPERS 


CLASSIFIKI)  (  LIMC 

Want  Ads  Produce 
‘Helluva  Lot  of  Money’ 

By  Daniel  Lionel 

('Jas«>ili<‘d  A<l\frli«.iiig  Direclor,  Nen  York  Po>l 


Wh  at  most  CAMs  want  even 
more  than  fatter  paychecks  is  a 
concept  which,  in  convention  jar¬ 
gon,  is  spoken  of  as  “greater 
publisher  rei-ognition.” 

CAMs  at  the  rwent  \ew 
Jersey  Press  Association  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic  wanted  a  little  extra 
reassurance  on  this  matter  so 
they  asked  the  general  manager 
of  the  ('(inidi’u  (X.  J.)  Courier 
Pont,  William  A.  Stretch,  to  give 
them  an  honest-to-goodness 
“Publisher’s  Opinion  of  Classi¬ 
fied.” 

Mr.  Stretch  j)ut  the  matter 
succinctly:  "...  4  million  lines 
of  classified  run  in  the  Camden 
Courier  Post  (la.st  year)  means 
a  helluva  lot  of  money  to  this 
general  manager.  .  . 

The  executive  knew  his 
listeners,  however,  and  he  gave 
them  what  they  wanted  by  way 
of  proof  that  his  love  for  classi¬ 
fied  went  beyond  the  range  of 
the  cash  register’s  tinkle.  Said 
he,  “In  addition  to  the  money 
which  is  l)rought  into  the  paper 
by  classified,  I  am  even  more 
interested  in  the  other  benefits 
which  are  derived  from  this 
department  for  the  good  of  the 
jjaper.” 

Most  Knjojed  Kealure 

The  chests  of  the  CAMs 
swelled  when  Mr.  Stretch  told 
them,  “We  run  a  readership 
survey  at  the  Courier-Post  every 
two  years  which  helps  us  evalu¬ 
ate  our  product.  Like  most 
papers  which  run  a  similar  sur¬ 
vey,  we  find  that  the  mo.st  valued 
.ser\’ice — yes,  and  the  most  en¬ 
joyed  editorial  feature  of  the 
paper,  is  the  classified  section.” 


Mr.  Stretch  had  a  few  words 
of  advice  for  publishers  who 
might  not  have  been  reading  the 
memos  from  their  CAMs: 
“Never,  never  underestimate 
these  AGATES  OF  DIA¬ 
MONDS.  Classified  should  be 
your  best  showcase — don’t  treat 
it  lightly  or  as  a  stepchild.  It  is 
the  first  section  of  any  paper  in 
any  city  to  which  a  new  resident 
turns.  'That  new  resident  to  your 
area  gets  his  first  impression  of 
the  community  into  which  he  has 
moved  from  your  classified  col¬ 
umns.  He  looks  to  you  to  tell 
him  where  he  can  purchase  a 
new  home,  auto,  or  where  he  can 
contact  any  one  of  the  services 
which  he  might  need — a  carpen¬ 
ter,  plumber,  roofer,  baby  sitter, 
etcetera.” 

“Y'ou  and  your  classified  col¬ 
umns  must  introduce  him  to  your 
area,  and  if  he  doesn’t  like  what 
he  sees  or  is  not  impressed  with 
what  you  have  shown  him — you 
may  have  lost  him  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  forever,  as  a  reader,  an 
advertiser  and  a  buyer  of  the 
goods  of  your  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Stretch  urged  that  tele- 
l)hone  solicitors  and  ad  takers 
be  con.stantly  trained  in  han¬ 
dling  the  public  pleasantly  and 
effectively. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt 
about  the  recognition  of  classi¬ 
fied  by  this  newspaper,  Mr. 
Stretch  dispelletl  it  when  he 
■said,  “Carrying  more  than  4 
million  lines  a  year  on  a  nine- 
column  page  adds  up  to  a 
mighty  healthy  rate  per  line  or 
inch — no  matter  how  you  figure 
it.  It  is  our  bread  and  butter 
department  and  its  net  yield  per 
line  is  the  greatest.” 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Help  ^  anted  Ad> 

Despite  the  poor-looking 
graphs  on  the  stock  market 
pages,  the  help  wanted  ad  count 
is  moving  along  in  fine  style 
pie-aging  lietter  days  ahead  both 
for  the  stock  market  and  our 
economy  in  general.  That’s  the 
interpretation  economists  place 
on  help  wanted  ad  count  figures 
and  at  this  particular  time  they 
are  particularly  reassuring. 

According  to  Help  Wanted 
Trend,  the  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bros., 
Philadelphia,  ad  agency  report, 
the  help  w’anted  ad  count  for 
April  was  30.5%  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  month  last  year. 


Says  Gerald  G.  Griffin,  general 
manager. 

“The  slight  resistance  to  con¬ 
tinued  percentage  gains  in  Help 
ads  which  moved  to  the  plus  side 
in  September,  1961,  and  shot 
upward  until  March,  1962,  when 
the  %  GAINS  dropped  to  27%, 
was  corrected  in  April  when  the 
percentage  gains  moved  up  to 
30*2%  for  the  month.  The  cum¬ 
ulative  gain  for  the  first  four 
months  rose  from  26%  in  March 
to  27*2%  for  April.  The  April, 
1962,  help  ad  count  was  907,776 
vs.  693,712  for  1961.  Cumulative 
gains  for  the  first  four  months, 
projected  for  the  year,  indicate 
a  potential  1962  total  of  10,587,- 
612— up  2,283,602  over  1961’s 
8,304,010  ad  count.  If  this 
proves  to  be  correct,  1962’s  total 
may  well  be  the  second  largest 
in  our  12-year  ad  count  history 
— the  largest  being  10,640,603 
in  1956.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Vacation  Villages 

Promotion  of  a  3,000-acre 
development  of  vacation-retire¬ 
ment  villages  called  “New  Sea- 
bury  on  Cape  Cod”  w'as  launched 
in  a  16-page,  full-color  roto- 
gravTire  section  published  by  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  on 
April  29. 

The  section  featured  Bright 
Coves,  the  first  of  the  villages  to 
be  completed,  and  almost  half 
of  the  section  pictured  exteriors 
and  interiors  in  full-color.  Hans- 
lin  Associates,  the  developers, 
reported  a  sizeable  turnout  of 
prospective  buyers. 

The  developers  charged  50- 
cents  admission,  given  to  charity, 
to  insure  an  interested  response. 
To  avoid  destruction  of  the 
landscaping  they  arranged  tours 
of  the  village  via  fringe-topped 
surreys  drawn  by  tractors. 

The  Seabury  section  is  one  of 
the  few  advance  real  estate  pro¬ 
motions  in  editorial  style  and 
full  color  to  be  produced  by  a 
newspaper’s  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

The  section  was  sold  by  Ed¬ 
ward  McNamara,  edited  by  Real 
Estate  Editor  William  E.  Dor¬ 
man  and  laid  out  by  William 
Finlay,  promotion  arti.st. 

«  *  * 

■SPONSORED  .VDS 

A  Jobs  for  Teens  feature, 
based  on  the  old  idea  of  free 
want  ads  for  kids,  has  a  sjjonsor- 
ship  arrangement  in  the  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  John  W. 
Y’uenger  described  how  it  works 
at  the  promotion  managers’  con¬ 
vention  in  Montreal  la.st  week: 

Y’ouths  are  invited  to  submit 
ads  seeking  all  kinds  of  work  in 
which  they  are  interested.  The 
ads  must  carry  their  names  and 
addresses.  The  Pres.s-Gazette 


makes  up  a  page  of  the  ads  and 
sells  half  of  it  to  the  local  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers’  association  and 
takes  the  other  half  itself  as  a 
promotion  expense  item. 

*  *  « 

SAVING  MONEY 

An  idea  for  saving  money  was 
reported  to  the  controllers’  insti¬ 
tute  sessions  at  Roanoke  last 
week  by  Arthur  E.  McKenzie, 
business  manager  of  the  Bangw 
(Me.)  Daily  News.  This  is  it: 

“A  recent  cost-saving  pro- 
cedure  in  our  classified  depart¬ 
ment  is  our  ‘postal  proof  of 
identification.’  We  had  been 
securing  a  tear  sheet,  marking 
the  ad  placed  by  the  agency, 
addressing  an  envelope,  and  then 
mailing  it  to  the  agency  by  first 
class  mail.  Now  w’e  use  a  .3c  post¬ 
card  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  Each  ad  is  pressure-taped 
to  the  back  of  the  card,  which  is 
imprinted  so  that  the  clerk 
merely  has  to  roll  it  into  her 
typewriter  and  fill  in  the  date 
and  classification.  This  small 
innovation  is  saving  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  clerical  man¬ 
hours,  tear  sheets  and  postage.” 

«  *  * 

Too  late  to  cla.ssify:  William 
H.  McGurk,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star 
Ledger  and  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  has  l)een  named  assistant 
classified  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post.  .  .  .  Home  building 
spurted  forward  in  April  to  the 
fastest  pace  since  mid-1959.  This 
should  mean  the  prediction  of  a 
100,000  gain  in  new  home  con¬ 
struction  this  year  will  come 
true.  .  .  .  Auto  sales  were  up 
28'y  early  in  May  from  a  year 
earlier.  .  .  . 

• 

Lynn  Daily  Post 
Quits;  Sunday  Stays 

Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Lynn  Daily  Post,  which 
began  publication  April  11,  has 
folded. 

In  a  front  page  announcement 
April  24,  the  short-lived  daily 
.said  publication  was  suspended 
IxK'ause  of  circumstances  beyond 
its  control. 

The  Post  will  continue  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  February’,  1960. 

The  Post’s  demise  leaves  the 
Daily  Evening  Item  as  the  only 
daily  in  the  Lynn  field. 

CAM  .4|>i>ointed 

Topek.a,  Kans. 

William  L.  Johnson,  28,  has 
been  named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  four  years  on  the  classi¬ 
fied  and  advertising  sales  staff. 
He  j)reviously  was  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  and  Company  in 
Topeka. 
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geared  for  trouble-free  performance  at  30,000  papers  per  hour . . . 
that’s  what  you  can  expect  from  the  precision-built  Hoe  Lithomas- 
ter  web  offset  press  . . .  oil-tight  housing  and  arterial  oil  lines  pro¬ 
vide  continuous,  automatic  lubrication  for  the  main  drive,  cylinder 
drive,  ink  motion  drive  and  other  critical  points  . .  .  ball  bearings, 
as  opposed  to  conventional  bushings  . .  .  precision  gears  assure 
minimum  backlash  problems  .  .  .  rugged  construction  throughout 
.  .  .  but  reliability  is  only  part  of  the  Lithomaster  story  .  .  . 
get  all  the  facts  from  your  Hoe  sales  representative.  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


SUCCESS  STORY 


By  Christy  McDevitt 

In  1957  Hal  Straipht,  former 
manapring  editor  of  the  V’aw- 
couver  Sun,  purchased  the  Re- 
vk  w-Presa,  an  ailing  weekly  in 
North  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  85,000  population 
across  Burrard  Inlet  from  V'an- 
couver. 

Mr.  Straight  inherited  a  staff 
of  four  and  an  outlook  that  ap¬ 
peared  provokingly  discourag¬ 
ing.  Circulation  of  the  weekly 
was  exactly  289  paid  from  a 
press  run  of  4,000. 

Today  the  Citizen  has  a  fully- 
paid  circulation  of  12,058  ABC 
and  new  equipment  costing 
$140,000  was  installed  this  past 
March.  (A  two-unit  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban,  a  Clydesdale  camera,  a 
NuArc  plate  maker  and  a  Head¬ 
liner  Vari-typer  formed  the 
basis  of  a  new  plant.) 

Names  the  Key 

How'  does  he  account  for  his 
phenomenal  success?  Mr. 
Straight  does  not  believe  in 
igniting  fires  under  civic  lead- 
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ers.  He  is  not  a  crusader.  He 
noted  that  the  dailies  were  de¬ 
voting  less  and  less  space  to 
suburban  news,  and  he  realized 
the  most  important  item  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  is  the  sub- 
so'iber’s  name. 

“But,”  he  claims,  “you  must 
present  your  material  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  packet.  Makeup  must  be 
physically  attractive  so  that  the 
reader  does  not  have  to  strain. 
Type  should  be  large  enough  to 
make  easy  reading.  Use  lots  of 
local  pictures.  Don’t  crusade  un¬ 
til  you  have  something  worth 
shouting  about.  And,  above  all, 
get  your  product  into  the  home.” 

Editor  Ralph  Hall,  noting 
that  the  dailies  which  circulated 
in  the  area  were  cutting  down 
on  the  social  news  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  social  pictures,  doubled  his 
wedding  and  engagement  an¬ 
nouncements. 

He  filled  the  paper  with  pic¬ 
tures. 

To  help  get  the  product  into 
the  home,  Mr.  Straight  sought 


Hal  Straight 

the  advice  of  Herbert  L.  Gates, 
longtime  circulation  manager  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun  and  one  of 
tlie  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

They  wanted  to  offer  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  packet,  name  in¬ 
cluded  and  it  struck  them  that 
the  Citizen  would  be  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  their  readers. 

Mr.  Gates  had  the  paper  de¬ 
livered  to  every  home  in  the 
community  for  a  full  year  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  When  the  newsboys, 
one  year  later,  started  collecting 
they  met  no  resistance. 

The  circulation  department  to¬ 
day  under  the  direction  of  Irv¬ 
ing  Gorby  has  an  army  of  250 
carrier  boys. 

While  circulation  was  rocket¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Straight  decided  the 
'  old  Goss  Cox-O-Type  was  no 
longer  adequate  so  the  call  went 
1  out  for  the  new  Suburban.  (The 
body  type  is  still  being  set  on 
two  Linos  and  one  Intertype. 
Under  the  offset  process  many 
more  photos  are  being  used, 

1  most  of  them  blown  up  to  three 
!  and  four-column  wridths.) 

A  year  ago  the  plant  moved 
into  a  new  building  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  city. 

The  Citizen  runs  about  16  to 
I  20  pages  each  issue.  Publishing 
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day  is  Thursday.  A  Shoppm-  is 
included  once  a  month  with  the 
regular  paper  and  there  are  also 
frequent  special  tabloids  on  i)ar- 
ticular  occasions. 


WINNING  EDITOR 

Edward  A.  Washak  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Calumet  Index,  a 
Chicago  community  semi-weekly 
newspaper,  has  been  named 
Illinois  Editor-of-the-Year  for 
1961  by  the  Illinois  Press 
Association. 

Mr.  W’ashak,  32,  editor  of  the 
Index  since  1959,  was  selected 
as  the  winner  from  a  field  of  19 
daily  and  38  weekly  editors  who 
were  nominated  for  the  coveted 
honor. 

His  editorial  accomplishments 
which  won  him  the  1961  “Best 
Editor”  award  were  many,  but 
the  more  significant  ones 
included  the  following: 

•  Campaigned  with  25  articles 
on  a  dump  in  the  area  which 
was  blowing  smoke  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhoods.  As  a 
result  the  dump  was  closed.  Two 
of  Mr.  Washak’s  articles  were 
used  in  court  as  evidence  of 
violations. 

•  A  civic  organization  was 
formed  in  the  old  town  of  Pull¬ 
man  to  correct  a  blight  problem 
after  Mr.  Washak  wrote  on  the 
problem. 

•  An  article  calling  attention 
that  an  old  abandoned  building 
owned  by  the  Rock  Island  Rail¬ 
road  was  a  civic  eyesore  resulted 
in  the  railroad  razing  the  struc¬ 
ture  less  than  a  month  later. 

•  Mr.  Washak  discoverecl  that 
trucks  excavating  a  nearby  high- 
w’ay  w’ere  not  using  mudflaps. 
His  articles  received  much  criti¬ 
cism  from  truckers,  but  the  City 
Corporation  Counsel  immedi¬ 
ately  took  steps  to  enforce  the 
law. 

•  A  Washak  story  about  a 
blind  man  living  in  a  skid-row 
type  boarding  house  resulted  in 
the  owner  being  taken  to  court 
on  52  violations. 

•  The  editor  did  a  series  on 
the  pollution  of  Lake  Calumet 
although  it  would  have  been  to 
the  advantage  of  his  community 
to  back  ONLY  the  Lake  Calumet 
Harbor  project. 

•  Mr.  Washak  campaigned  to 
remove  the  political  “clout”  from 
the  district  police  station.  His 
articles  w’arned  Aldermen  to 
stay  out  of  the  police  station  or 
“lumps  would  be  raised  on  heads 
in  print.”  As  a  result,  politicians 
no  longer  frequent  the  station 
house.  Mr.  Washak  also  encour¬ 
aged  tours  of  the  police  station 
to  acquaint  youngsters  with  the 
police  system  and  to  impress  on 
them  that  policemen  were  their 
friends. 

•  His  articles  resulted  in  the 
raiding  and  closing  of  a  book- 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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More  than  600  newspapers  roll  off 


With  a  Vanguard  you  deliver  a  better-quality,  more 
photo-filled  paper  and  do  it  at  lower  cost. 

A  Vanguard  web  offset  press  gives  you  the  economy 
and  versatility  of  cold-type  composition  for  text  and 
display  advertising.  The  chance  to  use  more  photos 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


without  costly  engravings.  And  it  delivers  up  to  20 
standard  news  pages  (40  tabloid  pages)  at  speeds  of 
15,000  per  hour — folded! 

It’s  also  the  ideal  press  for  printers  or  publishers  who 
would  like  to  become  multipaper  printing  centers. 


THE  COTTRELL  COMPANY 

For  full  descriptive  literature,  write  or  call  your  nearest  Vanguard  representative:  800  Second 
Ave..  New  York  17,  YU  6-7613;  640  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  FR  2-5693;  1808 
Hi-Line  Drive,  Dallas  2,  Rl  7-8595;  1945  South  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles  7.  Rl  9-2369. 
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making:  operation  in  a  local 
hotel.  Despite  opposition  from 
the  political  machine,  the  news¬ 
paper  publicity  caused  the  case 
to  Ik*  lu'ard.  Final  result — the 
l)ookmakers  were  convicted. 

•  Working:  with  an  Internal 
InvestiKation  Unit  officer  ^Ir. 
Washak  g:ot  a  local  tavern,  that 
was  a  den  for  homosexuals, 
raided  and  close<l.  Even  thoug:h 
the  Index  was  thrt*atened  with 
a  million  dollar  libel  suit  Mr. 
Wa.shak  .still  kept  after  the 
tavern,  which  was  across  the 
street  from  a  Catholic  grammar 
.school,  until  his  mission  had  been 
accompli  shwl. 

•  Editor  Washak  contende<l 
that  all  taverns  should  close  on 
time  and  he  went  along:  on  four 
raids  with  police  and  g:ave  wide 
coverag:e  to  their  efforts  to  close 
the  taverns.  A  threat  was  made 
on  his  life  if  he  i)ersisted  on  this 
issue,  but  this  did  not  deter  him. 

Nazis  &  .SIuM*s 

•  Mr.  Washak  discovered  that 
a  small  band  of  hig:h  school 
young:sters,  memlwrs  of  a  Xazi 
org:anization,  were  stealing: 
shoes.  After  one  story  the  police 
rc?quested  him  to  lay  off  while 
they  investig:ated.  After  a  num- 
lH*r  of  months  the  police  cracked 
the  case  and  arrested  the  leader. 
As  a  result  the  Index  had  an 
exclusive  by  cooperating:  with 
police  in  not  following:  up  the 
story  and  ruining:  undercover 
work. 

•  The  editor  campaigrned 
ag:ainst  syndicated-controlled 
scaveng:er  services.  He  noted 
they  use<l  “wino”  labor  and  lost 
g:arbag:e  over  the  streets.  Imme¬ 
diate  police  surv’eillance  quickly 
stopped  the  nuisance. 

•  Mr.  Washak  broke  a  story 
that  a  local  reducing:  salon  had 
bilke<l  a  feeble-minded  woman 
into  sig:ning:  a  $300  contract. 
After  the  story  the  salon 


releaseil  the  woman  from  the 
contract.  Further  investig:ation 
of  the  operation  by  ^Ir.  Washak 
and  the  police  resulted  in  the 
proi)rietor  leaving:  the  area. 

•  Mr.  Wa.shak  blasted  Chi- 
cag:o  daily  newspapers  for  criti¬ 
cizing:  Henry  Miller’s  lx)ok 
Tropir  of  Cancer  while  they  ran 
hard-coie  obscenity  in  the  form 
of  movie  and  burk'sque  house 
advertising:. 

•  He  attacked  the  Black 
Muslim  movement  in  Chicag:o. 
He  attended  Muslim  meetings 
and  his  articles  resulted  in  the 
House  Un-American  .Activities 
Committee  giving  assurance  that 
it  would  investigate  the  cult. 

• 

Capitol  Press  Club 
Formed  in  Harrisburg 

H.\RRiSBmG,  Pa. 

The  Capitol  Press  Club,  or¬ 
ganized  by  newsmen  covering 
the  state  house  here,  has  filed 
papers  with  Dauphin  County 
Court  for  a  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion  charter. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  press  club,  as  a  social 
and  educational  group,  are  the 
fostering  of  ethical  standards  of 
the  news  profession  and  general 
betterment  of  all  persons  en- 
gagred  in  the  gathering,  writing 
and  disseminating  of  news. 

Incorporators  and  officers  are 
Fred  B.  Walters,  AP,  president; 
Eugene  Harris,  UPI,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Carmen  Brutto,  Harris- 
hury  Patriot,  secretary;  Duke 
Kaminski,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
and  Harry  W.  Ball,  AP,  direc¬ 
tor.  Other  directors  are  John 
Scotzin,  Harrisburg  Evening 
Xetvs,  and  L.  R.  Lindgren,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 

• 

Boy,  14*,  Films  Daily 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Larry  White,  14,  Oakland 
Tribune  newspaperboy,  filmed  a 
Tribune  edition’s  development 
from  city  desk  to  press  for  his 
junior  high  classmates.  Sounds 
were  recorded  on  a  tape  recorder 
he  won  for  servdee  as  a  carrier. 


THURSDATA 


BIRTHS  —  The  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  .Mid-week  Xews,  a  Thurs¬ 
day  offset  weekly,  has  started 
publication  as  foreiunner  to  a 
daily  tabloid.  Initial  run  of  the 
weekly  was  5,000.  Editor  is  Sam 
Tarleton,  former  sport.scaster, 
who  was  commissioner  of  public 
health  and  safety  in  Lake 
Charles.  .  .  .  The  first  issue  of 
the  weekly  Hudkin’s  Journal 
has  appeared  in  Dallas,  Tex.  An 
eight-page  tabloid  paper,  it  is 
edited  and  published  by  Alonzo 
Heidt  Hudkins  III,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  writer  on  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegra)n  and  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  l^ost.  The  paper  sells 
at  25  cents  per  copy,  and  fea¬ 
tures  courthouse  news.  .  .  .  Vol¬ 
ume  1,  No.  1  of  the  Belvidere 
(S.  .1.)  Xews  ai)peared  May  2. 
The  tabloid  weekly  is  published 
by  Press  Publications  of  Net- 
cong.  ...  .A  weekly  for  East 
Longmeadow  and  Longrmeadow, 
Mass.,  the  .1/  e  a  d  o  iv  s  L  a  r  k, 
started  May  24.  E<litor  is  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Parsons,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  Magazine,  published  in 
nearby  Springfield.  .  .  .  The 
Coronado  (Calif.)  Beacon, 
every-other-week  tabloid,  startetl 
publication  May  9.  Publisher  is 
B.  R.  Van  Vleck,  an  in.surance 
man  and  educator.  Betty  Mar¬ 
tinez  is  editor.  .  .  .  The  initial 
edition  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Call  and  Post,  a  Negro  weekly, 
appeared  May  12.  The  paper  is 
published  in  Cleveland;  John  B. 
Combs  is  editorial  director.  .  .  . 
The  Hatch  (N.  M.)  Independent 
has  been  started  by  Vern  Rog¬ 
ers,  recently  in  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  El  Paso  Natu¬ 
ral  Gas  Company.  .  .  .  0.  E. 
(Bud)  Rou.se  has  started  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  (Irants- Milan 
(N.  M.)  Xeu's,  a  Friday  tabloid 
offset  weekly.  Mr.  Rouse  and  his 
father,  C.  M.  Rouse,  started  the 
(irants  Beacon  in  1940. 

«  *  « 

MERGER  —  .After  80  years 
of  talk  about  it,  the  Windham 
County  (Mass.)  Observer  and 
the  Putnam  (Mass.)  Patriot 
have  merged.  The  Patriot,  90- 
years-old,  has  been  acquired  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Evans, 
publishers  of  the  80-year-old 
Observer,  and  Putnam  now  has 
a  single  weekly  newspaper.  Key- 
ren  H.  Cotter,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Patriot,  and  with 
the  paper  42  years,  is  now  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ob¬ 
server. 

*  *  * 

INDEX — The  Simsbury  (Conn.) 
Farmington  Valley  Herald  now 
has  a  Page  One  index,  listing 
inside  features  and  news. 


465  Teachers 
Receive  Grants 
Of  $160,000 

Summer  journalism  study 
grants  have  been  awarde<l  this 
year  to  405  high  school  teachers 
by  the  New.spai)er  F'und.  The 
awards  total  $100,000. 

The  Fund  is  siqiported  by 
giants  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  In  1959,  the  first  year 
of  its  operation,  the  Fund 
awarded  131  Fellowships  for 
summer  graduate  study  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  In  1960, 
there  were  310  grants  and  in 
1901  there  were  477. 

The  405  teachers  receiving 
offers  this  year  will  study  at  50 
colleges  or  universities,  Paul 
Swensson,  executive  director,  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  also 
recognized  42  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  and  jmblications  advisers  for 
achievements  in  scholastic  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Greer,  a 
teacher  of  journalism  and  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Topeka  (Kans.)  High 
School,  received  the  top  award 
of  $1,000.  Ten  teachers  received 
sjiecial  awards  of  $500  each. 
Five  previous  major  award 
winners  were  honored  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  jierformances  and  26 
teachers  received  honorable 
mention  for  their  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year. 

Mrs.  Greer  is  yearbook  and 
newspaper  adviser  at  Topeka 
High  School.  This  summer  she 
will  join  the  journalism  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  where  she  will  teach 
courses  in  high  school  newspa¬ 
per  and  yearbook  production. 

• 

Full-Year  Content 

The  8th  annual  Newspaper 
Safety  Writing  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  will  be 
on  a  full-year  basis  in  1962.  It  is 
open  to  writers  on  all  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  services  in  the 
U.S.,  with  $900  in  cash  prizes  in 
three  categories — single  story, 
editorial,  series  —  on  traffic 
safety.  Deadline  for  submitting 
entries  to  ATA,  1616  I*  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  I).  C.  is  Jan. 
31,  1963. 

• 

Fiuancial  Reports 

London 

Lord  Robbins,  chairman  of 
Financial  Times  Limited,  gave 
this  pertinent  fact  about  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  shareholders;  In  1961 
over  2,600  companies  inserted 
reports  of  their  company  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  Financial  Times, 
occupying  3,363  columns. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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Silver+one  Impres+omats 

The  highest  quality  mat  made  for  fine  screen 
magazine  and  color  work. 

Blue  Ribbon  Mats 

for  hot  molding  where  a  sensitive  base  and 
coating  is  required.  High  fidelity  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  originals. 

Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

have  the  same  sensitive  base  as  the  regular 
Blue  Ribbon  mats  but  with  a  little  stronger 
facing.  They  withstand  undercutting  on  the 
originals. 

Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

are  curve  casting  mats,  sensitive  enough  to 
take  a  fine  impression,  but  strong  enough  to 
be  cast  in  a  pony  or  Junior. 

Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 

are  the  ultimate  in  direct  curve  casting  mats 
suitable  for  use  in  automatics.  As  many  as 
25  casts  have  been  made  without  impairment. 
This  Is  the  original  direct  curve  cast  mat  for 
general  newspaper  campaign  purposes,  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  It  gives  once  re¬ 
moved  quality. 

Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 

for  hot  molding,  when  sharp  color  contrast 
between  molded  and  unmolded  areas  is  de¬ 
sired,  providing  excellent  readability.  Ample 
casts — accurate  register  for  color  work. 
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"No  wonder  you 
standardize  on 
CERTIFIEDS 

for  quality  color 
or  monochrome 
rendering  in 
magazine  and 
commercial  work!' 


CERTIFIED 


BLUE  RIBBON  MATS 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 


555  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CIKClIATION 


Saturday’s  Papers 
Ride  Culture  Wave 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


New  York’s  Saturday  news¬ 
papers  are  riding  a  culture 
wav’e  and  it  appears  to  be  pay¬ 
ing  off. 

This  year  (Jan.  27)  Emily 
Genauer,  art  critic,  and  Judith 
Crist,  editor  for  the  arts  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  began  capital¬ 
izing  on  the  current  vogue  of 
“art  gallery  hopping.”  “An  Art 
Gallery  Tour”  w’as  the  feature 
developed  for  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion.  Miss  Genauer  and  two  as¬ 
sistant  critics  actually  visit 
from  40  to  55  galleries.  Their 
reviews  are  published  in  geo¬ 
graphical  order  to  permit  read¬ 
ers  to  follow  their  trail. 

“And  they  are  doing  it,  often 
waving  their  copies  of  the  Trib 
as  they  go  from  gallery  to  gal¬ 
lery,”  Miss  Genauer  chuckled. 

Oassified  IJnuge  Gains 

It  has  meant  a  substantial 
increase  in  Saturday  linage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Patrick  Murphy, 
classified  display  manager.  It 
started  at  200  lines  and  has 
l)een  as  high  as  500. 

Three  weeks  after  the  HT  in¬ 
troduced  this  Saturday  art  fea¬ 
ture,  the  Times  followed  suit. 

Clifton  Daniel,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times,  sit¬ 
ting  in  for  Turner  Catledge 
who  is  on  a  w'orld  tour  until 
July  2,  noted  the  Times  recog¬ 
nized  the  upsurge  in  cultural 
news  by  the  appointment  early 
this  year  of  Joseph  G.  Herz- 
berg  as  cultural  news  director. 
(E&P  Feb.  3). 

“It  is  a  great  interlocking 
field  including,  as  well  as  art, 
music,  literature,  dancing  and 
the  drama,  and  it  was  felt  ad¬ 
visable  to  coordinate  all  cul- 

Plain  Dealer 
readers  buy 

MOST  of 
the  goods  in 
CLEVELAND 

WANT  YOUR  SHARE? 
Write,  wire  or  phone  the 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Repretented  by  Ktlly-Smith  Co. 
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tural  news  in  one  department,” 
Mr.  Daniel  said.  “We  started 
the  Saturday  art  column  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  numl)er  of  shows  being  held 
in  the  galleries  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  Saturday  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  popular  day  for 
visiting  them.” 

Money’s  Worth 

Murray  Weiss,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  HT  in  charge  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  news,  said  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  Whitney  paper 
toward  Saturday  editions  had 
changed.  Where  once  it  was 
often  thought,  “why  ‘waste’  a 
feature  on  Saturday?”  now 
every  effort  was  being  made  to 
give  readers  their  money’s 
worth  that  day  as  on  all  others. 

In  both  papers  art  gallery 
advertising  is  helped  by  a  com¬ 
bination  two-time  rate  for  repe¬ 
tition  of  identical  ads  in  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  editions. 
The  regular  HT  rate  of  $1.75 
a  line  for  this  classification,  for 
instance,  becomes  70c  a  line  if 
repeated  Saturday,  making  the 
Saturday  -  Sunday  combination 
rate  $2.45  a  line. 

The  Times  this  year  also 
began  offering  the  same  type  of 
combination  or  two-time  rate  on 
the  real  estate  classification  for 
Saturday-Sunday  repetition.  As 
yet  the  HT  has  not  followed 
suit. 

On  the  Times  a  combination 
or  two-time  rate  was  instituted 
several  years  ago  for  national 
advertisers,  and,  according  to 
Monroe  Green,  business  manag¬ 
er  in  charge  of  advertising,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar. 


PHOTON 

photo-typesetting 


offers  you  any  of  sixteen 
different  tyjK*  fares  with 
the  moving  of  a  lever 

Wilmington,  Mass. 


“For  some  time  we  have  been 
selling  Saturday  to  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  a  day  of  leisure 
and  shopping  opportunities  for 
our  readers,”  Mr.  Green  said. 
“Advertisers  are  getting  good 
response  to  Saturday'  copy', 
showing  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  family  time  is  avail¬ 
able.” 

April  is  not  a  good  month 
for  yearly  comparisons  because 
Easter  genei-ally  falls  within 
the  period.  Ten  y'ears  ago  in 
February  1952  the  Times  ran 
116  pages  with  228  columns  of 
advertising  on  Saturdays,  an 
average  of  29  pages  a  day,  with 
57  columns  of  ads.  This  year  in 
the  same  month  190  pages  w'ere 
published  with  763  columns  of 
ads,  an  average  of  47.5  pages  a 
day,  with  191  columns  of  ads. 

Glenn  Neville,  Mirror  editor, 
said  that  he  had  no  specific 
plans  for  improving  the  Satur¬ 
day  paper,  which  has  become 
a  big  buy  for  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisers.  There  were  27  pages  of 
real  estate  advertising  in  the 
May  5  Mirror,  which  ran  a  total 
of  64  pages. 

The  News  gets  some  Satur¬ 
day  real  estate  in  its  Brooklyn 
section,  but  John  H.  Glass,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  said  no  effort 
was  being  made  to  build  up  the 
Saturday  issue. 

“We’re  sticking  to  straight 
news  coverage  Saturdays,”  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Shand,  managing  editor, 
said. 

James  I).  Horan,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Joiimal- 
American  who  edits  the  Satur¬ 
day  paper,  assigned  Guy  Rich¬ 
ards,  assistant  city  editor,  to 
write  a  weekly  “think  piece”  on 
world  affairs.  It  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  with  authoritative  maps 
and  charts.  Mr.  Richards  was 
a  Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  has  important  contacts 
in  Washington  he  is  using  to  get 
column  material.  Jerome  Karpf, 
Saturday  magazine  section  edi¬ 
tor,  is  keeping  up  the  “Top 
Talent”  page  with  all  the 
Hearst  columnists,  the  eight- 
page  tabloid  comics,  and  the 
“Youth  Page.” 

Leisure  Guide 

Herbert  Kamm,  who  has  been 
editing  the  Saturday  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun  for  the  past 
12  years,  assembles  each  week 
in  a  full  page  of  6%  pt.  type, 
a  complete  compendium  of  cur¬ 
rent  cultural  and  entertainment 
activities  under  the  heading 
“Your  Guide  to  Leisure  Time.” 
He  also  has  a  hobby  page. 

“Our  Saturday  paper  is 
edited  for  relaxed  reading,”  Mr. 
Kamm  said.  “Some  of  the  copy 
is  processed  as  much  as  a  w'cek 
in  advance,  although  the  bulk 
of  it  comes  in  on  Wednesdays 


and  Thursdays.  It  gives  time 
for  good  w'riting  by  regular 
staff  writers.” 

The  WT&S  Saturday  paper 
is  well-edited,  features  are  given 
magazine  -  type  display  with 
large  pictures.  Only  the  first 
three  pages  are  made  over  be¬ 
tween  a  last  page  lock-up  at 
7:10  Saturday  morning,  a 
make-over  at  8:30  A.M.,  a  new 
edition  at  11  A.M.,  and  a  1  P.M. 
final.  This  Scripps-Howard 

newspaper  in  common  w'ith 
other  evening  papers  in  the  city 
used  to  keep  its  sports  staff  on 
Saturdays  to  give  final  cover¬ 
age  of  major  games.  But  this 
has  been  discontinued  in  New 
York  since  about  1947.  ‘ 

Magazine  Section 

The  WT&S  introduced  its 
Saturday  magazine  section  in 
January  1953  when  the  price  of 
the  paper  jumped  from  5c  to 
10c  a  copy.  At  first  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  tabloid  format,  but  it 
became  standard  in  1957. 

Several  years  ago  the  WT&S 
introduced  a  combination  rate 
for  national  advertisers,  that 
permits  them  to  repeat  identical 
ads  from  other  days  in  the 
Saturday  edition  at  30c  a  line. 
As  Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager, 
pointed  out,  this  is  one  of  the 
lowest  milline  rates  available 
anywhere  in  this  country.  The  | 
Saturday  September  1961  ABC 
is  176,139  as  compared  w'ith 
463,241  for  the  five-day  aver¬ 
age.  During  the  cour.se  of  a 
year  some  100  different  adver¬ 
tisers  will  make  use  of  this 
combination  offer,  Mr.  Caldwell 
said. 

“Our  Saturday  paper  is 
showing  some  linage  gains,”  he 
said.  “Our  audience  is  proving 
responsive.” 

Most  of  the  promotion  of  the 
Saturday  WT&S  is  in-paper,  al¬ 
though  occasionally  some  radio 
time  will  be  used,  according  to 
Lawrence  Merahn,  promotion 
manager.  Frederick  Lowe,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  J-A,  fol¬ 
lows  a  similar  program. 

Under  the  leadership  of 
Dorothy  Schiff,  president  and 
publisher,  the  Post  for  some 
years  has  been  giving  special 
attention  to  cultural  features  in 
its  week-end  edition,  which,  al¬ 
though  carrying  a  Sunday  date, 
is  sold  on  Saturdays.  Art  has 
been  highlighted,  and  this  year 
Irving  Sandler,  a  new  young 
art  critic  who  lectures  at  New 
York  University,  was  engaged 
to  brighten  up  this  w'eekly  de¬ 
partment. 

“Each  week  we  ti'y  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  readers  with  a  good 
instructive  review  of  some  cur¬ 
rent  international  situation," 
Paul  Sann,  executive  editor, 
said.  This  “international  prim- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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For  information, 
contact: 

Iiuurance 

Information  Institute 

EASTERN  REGION 
60  John  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y 
Phone :  Dlgby  4-4760 

MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago)  4,  III. 

Phone;  W Abash  2-5584 

PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 

SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 

SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Phone:  CEntral  6-9397 


It’s  always  a  shock  to  a  community  when  one  of  its  supposedly  upright  citizens 
is  discovered  to  be  an  embezzler.  These  cases  would  be  less  damaging— even 
less  likely  to  occur— if  the  causes  of  embezzlement  were  better  known  to  busi¬ 
ness  owners.  Because  embezzlers  frequently  follow  a  pattern,  there  are  warn¬ 
ing  signals.  Nevertheless,  American  business  sustains  an  embezzlement  loss 
estimated  at  $1  billion  annually.  Much  of  this  is  underinsured  or  not  insured 
at  all.  Many  bank,  business  and  industrial  failures  result  from  inadequate 
fidelity  coverage.  The  many  interesting  facets  to  the  story  of  embezzlement 
are  available  to  you  through  the  Insurance  Information  Institute.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  this  organization  is  to  serve  the  nation’s  press  as  a  reliable  and 
authoritative  source  of  information  on  all  phases  of  property  and  casualty 
insurance,  including  surety  and  fidelity  bonds. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

60  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.Y 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Education  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than  SOO  Capital 
Stock  Insurance  Companies  Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SHOULD  KNOW 
^  ABOUT  THE  NEW 
COIN-OPERATED 
LAUNDRY  AND 
DRYCLEANIN6  INDUSTRY 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  laundry  store  business  originated  with  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Shifts  and  growth  in  population  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  full-time  employment  of  women  in  America's  labor  force  . . . 
coupled  with  soaring  commercial  laundry  costs,  initiated  the  growth 
of  these  stores,  from  538  stores  in  1946  to  28,000  today.  Consumer 
acceptance  has  been  enthusiastic  because  the  coin-operated  store 
answered  the  needs  of  millions  of  households. 

WITH  THE  advent  of  coin-operated  drycleaning  machines,  the 
neighborhood  Laundromat-  store  has  become  an  even  more  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  national  scene  as  a  complete  fabric  treatment 
center,  offering  a  unique  and  thrifty  drycleaning  service  heretofore 
unavailable.  Now,  skirts,  slacks,  storm  coats,  blankets,  sweaters. 
Dad's  ties  and  the  usual  raft  of  woolen  mittens  drop  handily  into  an 
efficient  and  inexpensive  load  in  a  coin-operated  drycleaning  ma¬ 
chine.  A  combination  load  of  items  such  as  these,  can  be  done  for 
only  $1.50— $2.00.  A  commercial  drycleaning  fee  on  such  a  load 
would  easily  be  $6.00  to  $7.00.  When  you  consider  that  as  many  as 
2  or  3  dresses,  a  couple  of  pairs  of  slacks,  plus  3  or  4  sweaters  and 
other  items  can  be  done  in  one  load,  the  homemaker  saves  tens  of 
dollars  on  every  trip  to  the  coin-operated  store. 

THERE  HAS  always  been  "a  magic"  about  drycleaning  and  the 
professionals  have  enjoyed  the  overrated  "secrecy"  beyond  the 
home  spot  remover  bottle.  The  new  coin-operated  Westinghouse 
drycleaning  machines  are  proving  to  the  American  housewife  that 
drycleaning,  too,  is  a  do-it-yourself  task  with  little  mystery.  Actually, 
the  "magic"  of  drycleaning  is  the  special  liquid  solvent  called 
perchlorethylene  that  is  used  instead  of  soap  and  water.  Many  years 
were  spent  by  Westinghouse  research  in  perfecting  the  absolutely 
safe  use  of  this  solvent  in  their  completely  automatic  self-contained 
drycleaning  machines  that  reduces  drycleaning  to  the  drop  of  coins. 

ALD  has  supervised  the  planning  and  financing  of  over  14,000 
Westinghouse  Laundry  &  Drycleaning  stores  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  .  .  .  more  successful  stores  than  all  others 
combined.  This  new  industry  is  enjoying  healthy  progress  because, 
in  providing  a  necessity-of-life  to  every  family,  it  is  basically  oriented 
to  our  modern,  efficient,  money-saving,  time-saving  way  of  life. 

«ALD,  Inc..  1962 
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I  ALD,  Inc.,  7045D  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45  I 

I  Offices  in  Principe!  Cities 

'  ALO  Canada,  Ltd.,  2S  Belfield  Road,  Rexdale  (Toronto),  Ontario 

I  I  I  Send  me  your  Progress  Report  and  Press  Kit.  I  want  to 
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Culture  Wave 

(Conthmvd  from  pot/c  .50) 

er”  is  generally  written  by  the 
Post's  United  Nations  corre¬ 
spondent  Theodore  Kaghan. 

The  Post  is  also  furnishing 
its  readers  with  a  full  range 
listing  of  the  better  FM  pro¬ 
grams.  Joseph  Rabinovich,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sunday  as  well 
as  the  Post's  daily  magazine 
section.  Generally  series  started 
Mondays  are  carried  through 
into  the  week-end,  to  hold  circu¬ 
lation. 

In  circulation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Times,  which  is  gain¬ 
ing,  and  the  HT,  which  is  hold¬ 
ing  steady,  the  Saturday  pa¬ 
pers  have  had  tough  sledding 
ever  since  the  work-week  was 
cut  to  five  days  in  the  1930’s. 

.\s  pointed  out  by  Hugh  F. 
Smith,  circulation  director  of 
the  J-A,  about  30%  of  the  news¬ 
stands  or  stores  selling  papers 
are  now  closed  on  Saturdays. 
While  the  New  York  papers  are 
buying  and  installing  the  new 
automatic  PermaVend  machines 
offered  by  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  they  are 
not  yet  a  factor  in  holding  up 
the  Saturday  circulation. 

What  does  push  Saturday 
circulation  ahead  for  the  Times 
and  is  holding  it  for  the  HT 
are  the  big  sales  drives  those 
papers  are  conducting  for  home 
delivery  in  the  suburbs.  The 
new  March  ABC  figures  have 
not  yet  been  released,  but  Ivan 
Veit,  business  manager,  promo¬ 
tion,  said  that  for  the  Times 
they  will  show  another  Satur¬ 
day  gain  of  nearly  10,000,  with 
the  total  up  to  about  537,000. 
Most  of  the  gain  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  home  delivery,  Mr.  Veit 
said,  adding  that  home  delivery 
of  city  and  suburban  editions 
now  represents  better  than  35% 
of  the  total. 

Circulaliuii  IncrcaKe*, 

Using  September  ABC  fig¬ 
ures,  the  Times  has  increased 
in  Saturday  circulation  from 
416,431  in  1956  to  532,158  in 
1961 ;  the  Herald  Tribune,  in 
the  same  five  years,  shows 
257,763  in  1956  and  261,111. 
They  are  the  only  two  papers 
that  have  shown  any  Saturday 
circulation  gains.  Both  are  5c 
papers. 

The  five-year  comparisons  for 
the  others  are:  Joumal-Ameri- 
can,  412,905  in  1956  to  380,306 
in  1961^  Mirror,  then  selling 
for  4c,  815,463  to  795,582; 
News,  also  4c,  1,952,340  to 
1,817,082;  Post,  265,066  to  253,- 
061;  and  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  228,782  to  176,139. 

All  New  York  newspapers  re¬ 


ported  an  upward  surge  m  cir¬ 
culation  that  dated  back  to  the 
Col.  John  Glenn  orbit. 

*  *  * 

Vt  ESTF.R>  EDITKIN 

Printing  and  distributioti  of  the 
new  Western  Edition  of  the  Xetc 
York-  Times  will  begin  m  Los 
Angeles  in  early  October,  Oivil 
E.  Dryfoos,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  said  this  week. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  edition 
from  its  beginning  will  have  a 
circulation  of  100,000,  according 
to  Andrew  Fisher,  assistant  gen- 
eial  manager  in  over-all  charge 
of  the  new  edition. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  there  were 
more  than  12,000  advance  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  hand,  and  more  are 
flowing  in  every  day.  .Most  of 
the  distribution  of  the  Western 
Edition,  he  said,  w’ould  be  by 
mail  subscription. 

The  Western  Edition  will  be 
essentially  the  same  newspaper 
as  the  w-eekday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  New  York 
and  will  be  printed  in  Los 
Angeles  simultaneously  with  the 
New'  York  edition.  As  is  the  case 
w’ith  the  New  York  edition, 
purely  local  news  of  Western 
communities  will  not  be*  carried 
unless  this  news  is  of  national 
significance. 

“Its  intention,”  Mr.  Dryfoos 
said,  “is  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  local  We.st  Coast 
newspapers  and  to  provide  West 
Coast  readers  with  the  news 
report  of  the  New  York  Times 
earlier  and  less  expensively  than 
they  have  been  getting  it.” 

The  Western  Edition  will  be  a 
six-day  newspaper,  printed 
mornings  Mondays  through  Sat¬ 
urdays  for  same-day  distribu¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Western 
States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It 
will  carry  the  full  national  and 
international  news  report  of  the 
New'  York  Times;  comprehensive 
financial  news,  including  com¬ 
plete  market  tables;  new's  of 
business  and  industry;  new's  and 
critical  reviews  of  the  lively  arts. 

It  will  also  carry  the  New 
York  Times  editorials  and  the 
editorial  page  columns  by  James 
Reston,  chief  of  the  New'  York 
Times  Washington  Bureau; 
Arthur  Krock,  Washington  com¬ 
mentator;  and  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
foreign  affairs  commentator. 

The  Monday  edition  will  carrj' 
a  “review'  of  the  week”  feature, 
patterned  after  the  review'  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday  New'  York 
Times,  and  will  also  carry  other 
background  and  interpretative 
articles  from  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times. 

Simultaneous  production  of 
the  New  York  Times  news  report 
in  New  York  and  in  Los  Angeles 
is  made  possible  by  use  of 
newly-developed  ultra-high-speed 
transmission  equipment  coupled 
with  electronic  typesetting. 
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Life  Without  a  Paper  now  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  CAN 


As  Lawmaker  Sees  It 

By  >larllia  W.  Griffiths 
Mriiibcr  uf  (lunKrrss  from  Michican 


Today,  Detroit  has  been  with¬ 
out  a  daily  newspaper  for  26 
days.  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
like  to  live  in  a  great  metro¬ 
politan  city  without  a  daily 
newspaper?  I’ll  tell  you.  It  is 
not  just  that  we  don’t  know 
who  the  new  president  of  Col¬ 
ombia  is;  we  don’t  even  know 
Kaline’s  batting  average.  No¬ 
body  knows  what  Dick  Tracy  is 
doing.  We  have  forgotten  the 
exact  hour  Gunsmoke  comes  on. 
We  are  struggling  along  with¬ 
out  personal  advice  from  Ann 
Landers  or  a  diagnosis  of  the 
world  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
They  might  as  well  have  with¬ 
held  all  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
We  don’t  know  w'ho  won  any  of 
them.  We  have  no  idea  whether 
to  buy  or  sell.  No  financial 
pages.  Nobody  tells  us  what 
our  neighbors  are  griping  about 
— no  letter  box.  Politics  is  hot 
in  Michigan  this  year  and  we 
don’t  even  know  w'hat  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  saying  about  each 
other.  If  you  die  in  Detroit,  the 
undertaker  attends  the  funeral. 
Nobody  else  even  knows  you 
are  dead. 

Criminals  Helped 

Concerts  and  theatres,  lectures 
and  picture  shows  now  draw 
small  crowds.  Not  enough 
know  what  is  playing.  The  great 
national  pastime  of  shopping 
has  slowed  down.  No  ads  to 
lure  the  customers.  'Thus  the 
business  cycle  slows;  the  possi¬ 
ble  jobs  in  other  fields  diminish 
and  you  can’t  look  in  the  help 
wanted  columns  if  you  are  out 
of  a  job.  No  paper. 

'There  is  one  business  though 
that  the  lack  of  newspapers  has 
helped.  Murder  and  its  allied 
criminal  activities.  If  the  public 
doesn’t  know  about  the  crime, 
they  do  not  feed  clues  to  the 
police,  thus  increasing  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  criminal  to  es¬ 
cape  scot  tree.  So  life  isn’t  quite 
as  safe  in  Detroit  these  days. 

This  year,  Michigan  has  held 
its  first  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  in  54  years.  The  past  few 
weeks  have  been  the  critical 


(This  speech  was  made  May 
9 — two  days  before  the  end  of 
the  Detroit  newspaper  shutdown 
— before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Martha  Griffiths  rep¬ 
resents  the  17th  District,  Michi¬ 
gan.) 
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weeks  of  that  convention  and 
yet  Detroit  has  no  information 
on  those  measures  which  may 
control  the  lives  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  for  more  than  50  years  in 
the  future. 

A  pressing  and  critical  issue 
in  the  State  Legislature  has 
been  taxes.  I  have  no  idea  what 
has  happened.  I  had  to  call  my 
State  Senator  to  learn  if  my 
own  congressional  district  re¬ 
tained  the  same  boundaries, 
Democracy  cannot  survive  with¬ 
out  an  informed  people.  In  a 
great  city  much  of  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  supplied  by  local 
newspapers,  discussing  local  is¬ 
sues.  The  welfare  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  management 
and  worker  alike;  the  social  and 
intellectual  life:  The  safety  of 
the  citizens  depend  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  you  think 
upon  daily  newspapers. 

If  this  had  been  one  strike  of 
26  days  duration,  perhaps  it 
could  be  more  easily  under¬ 
stood;  but  two  strikes  have  al¬ 
ready  been  settled.  On  settle¬ 
ment,  a  different  union  strikes. 
'There  are  17  unions.  Whatever 
their  point,  it  seems  to  me  these 
unions  have  made  it.  'They  have  j 
shown  their  power.  'They  can  ; 
inconvenience  millions.  And  De-  | 
troit,  a  highly  organized  union  ' 
town,  has  shown  its  respect. 

It  Is  Unthinkable 

No  one  has  yet  suggested  1 
that  the  right  to  strike  be  with¬ 
drawn,  but  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  public  will  not  tolerate 
a  strike  of  school  teachers  or  of 
hospital  workers.  They  have 
correctly  equated  the  right  to  j 
know  and  to  learn  with  the : 
right  to  live.  Newspapers  con- 1 
tribute  to  the  right  to  know 
and  to  learn.  'Those  who  do  not 
think  so  are  the  true  spiritual 
inheritors  of  the  dark  ages.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  the  City  of 
Detroit  should  be  subjected  to 
this  continuing  disruption  of  its 
daily  life.  Whatever  their  dif¬ 
ferences  with  management,  all 
of  these  unions  should  have 
been  able  to  adjust  them  during 
these  26  days.  It  is  time  now 
for  them  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities  to  their  commu¬ 
nity  and  to  give  back  to  Detroit 
the  right  to  know.  Should  they 
fail,  then  I  am  going  to  call 
this  strike  to  the  attention  of 
President  Kennedy  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor. 
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BUILD  CAPITAL  EQUITY  BY  OWNING 
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LAUNDRY  AND 
DRYCLEANING  STORE 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  amazing  developments  in  the  coin-operated 
laundry  and  drycleaning  business  has  been  the  overwhelming 
success  by  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  teachers,  publishers,  bankers 
and  other  professional  people  who  have  found  it  to  be  a  remarkable 
way  of  building  their  capital  equity,  without  jeopardizing  their  pro¬ 
fession.  You,  too,  may  want  to  find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  run  this 
profitable  business  in  your  spare  time  while  being  rewarded  with 
handsome  returns  on  your  investment. 

ESSENTIALLY,  this  business  represents  an  unusually  attractive 
business  opportunity  for  you  because  it  protects  the  owner- 
operator  from  the  pitfalls  that  beset  many  small  businesses. 


Here  are  some  of  its  unique  advantages: 

■  A/o  merchandise  is  involved.  Therefore,  you  have  no  pricing  prob¬ 
lems,  seasonal  slumps,  tastes  or  trends.  This  is  a  basic  every-day 
necessity. 

■  No  labor  problems.  Necessary  maintenance  and  porter  work  can 
be  contracted  out  to  local  independent  ALD  approved  servicemen. 

■  No  credit  problem.  It  is  a  cash  and  carry  business. 

THERE  is  a  dramatic  demand  for  more  and  more  such  laundry  and 
drycleaning  stores  . . .  75,000  MORE  should  and  can  be  added  with¬ 
out  approaching  saturation.  You  will  be  getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  business  that  has  proven  itself  stable  and  profitable.  This 
business  is  essentially  a  small  neighborhood  business,  a  service 
that  sells  itself  to  the  community. 

YOU  WILL  have  the  backing  and  experience  of  the  acknowledged 
pioneer  in  the  industry— ALD,  a  forward-thinking  company  that  has 
over  5(X)  knowledgeable  sales  representatives  who  can  answer  your 
questions  on  everything  from  initial  real  estate  investment  and 
financing  your  equipment  to  the  finer  details  of  store  layout  and 
decor.  And  behind  this  invaluable  distributor-consultant  stands  the 
Westinghouse  Corporation.  You  can  be  sure  if  it's  Westinghouse. 

SALO,  Inc.,  1962 

^  I 

I  ALD,  Inc.,  '045D  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45  I 

,  I  Offices  in  Principal  Cities  | 

I  J  ALD  Canada,  Ltd.,  2S  Belfield  Road,  Rexdal*  (Toronto),  Ontario  I 

I  I  might  be  interested  in  a  Westinghouse  Laundromat  and  i 

'  I  Drycleaning  store.  Have  your  representative  call  me.  i 

I  NAME _ I 

I  I 

1  ADDRESS _  j 

I  CITY  AND  STATE _  j 

,  I _ I 
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SYNDICATES 

Arthur  Rudd  Accepts 
Important  New  Post 

By  Ray  Er^in 


Arthur  S.  Rudd,  sales  nian- 
ag:er  of  Publishers  Syndicate  for 
many  years,  this  week  accepted 
appointment  as  special  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  syndicate  effective 
June  1.  Announcement  was  made 
at  a  testimonial  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Pierre  marking  Mr. 
Rudd’s  35th  year  of  unusually 
successful  association  with  the 
syndicate. 

In  his  new  assignment  Mr. 
Rudd  will  represent  Publishers 
Syndicate  on  special  projects  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 
He  will  also  continue  as  a  Gal¬ 
lup  Associate  and  will  carry  on 
his  long-time  program  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  21  overseas  Affiliates  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 

Began  at  12 

Mr.  Rudd’s  first  newspaper 
job  was  at  the  age  of  12,  inking 
a  flatbed  press  and  writing  local 
new’s  items  for  the  Joseph  Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly  new'spaper  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  eastern  Ore¬ 
gon.  In  1920  Donald  Sterling, 
w’ho  was  then  managing  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
gave  Rudd  a  job  on  the  night 
copy  desk.  He  worked  his  w'ay 
through  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  as  campus  correspondent  for 
the  Journal.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Emerald,  the  university 
daily,  during  his  senior  year. 


.\fter  graduating  from  Oregon 
in  1924,  Rudd  pursued  graduate 
studies  leading  to  his  Master’s 
degree  in  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Most  of  his  work 
was  under  the  late  Walter  Pitkin 
and  William  P.  Beazell.  While 
at  Columbia  he  wrote  Sunday 
features  for  the  .Yew  York  Sun 
and  the  New  York  World,  and 
he  was  a  night  reporter  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr.  Rudd  began  his  syndicate 
career  in  1925.  He  started  with 
the  former  Associated  Editors 
Syndicate  of  Chicago  and  moved 
to  Publishers  Syndicate  in  1927. 

Journalism  Professor 

In  1945  and  1946,  Mr.  Rudd 
took  leave  from  Publishers  Syn¬ 
dicate  to  become  vdsiting  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism  at 
Columbia  University.  While 
there  he  wrorked  with  Sevellon 
Brow-n,  Dean  Carl  Ackerman 
and  others  in  establishing  the 
Columbia  University  Press  In¬ 
stitute  for  practicing  journalists. 

Among  the  features  and  serv¬ 
ices  launched  by  Publishers  Syn¬ 
dicate  while  Mr.  Rudd  directed 
sales  are  the  Gallup  Poll,  J.  A. 
Livingston’s  Business,  Steve 
Roper,  Judge  Parker,  Kerry 
Drake,  Apartment  3-G,  Brother 
Juniper,  Big  George  and  the 
MacDonald  Advertising  Ser\'- 
ices. 


Reporter’s  reporter . . . 

She’s  a  reporter’s  reporter — a  swell  looker, 
smart,  knows  her  news  sources,  covers  hig  stories, 
gets  around  in  exciting  situations,  and  never 
misses  a  headline  or  a  deadline  .  .  . 

Brenda  Starr 

hy  Dale  Messick  .  .  .  makes  every  reader  envy  the  reporter’s 
life — for  its  glamour,  thrills,  color,  and  the  fascinating  characters 
they  meet  in  their  search  for  scoops.  Fast-paced,  and  sparkling, 
the  strip  also  packs  love  and  romance.  The  newspaper  story 
for  newspaper  readers,  Brenda  Starr  attracts  all  ages  and  both 
sexes — sells  papers!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Trihunv^Netr  York  Xetm 
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your  abilities,  your  faith  ij 
comics  has  been  our  most  highly 
prized  business  asset.” 

Mr.  Rudd  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta,  and  he  was 
elected  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  while 
a  student  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  He  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  SDX  Deadline  Club 
Chapter  of  New  York  City.  His 
home  is  in  Ohio. 


Arthur  S.  Rudd 


As  special  consultant  to  the 
syndicate  Mr.  Rudd  will  begin 
his  activities  overseas.  In  the 
past,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Editors  Press  Service,  Mr.  Rudd 
has  represented  Publishers  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  France,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  England,  South 
America,  Africa  and  in  the  Near 
East. 

Mr.  Rudd’s  retirement  from 
full-time  sales  work  coincided 
with  his  60th  birthday. 


Courage  To  Pioneer 


Comics  .\idecl 


^Winkie  Ryatt^  Adds 
Sunday  Color  Page 


At  the  testimonial  luncheon  in 
Mr.  Rudd’s  honor,  Harold  H. 
Anderson,  syndicate  partner, 
who  presided,  said:  “Arthur 
Rudd  has  played  key  roles  in 
launching  every'  service  and 
newspaper  feature  w’e  have  pro¬ 
duced  over  the  years.  Whatever 
success  w'e  have  enjoy'ed  w'e  owe 
in  large  part  to  Arthur  Rudd’s 
alw’ays  active  imagination,  his 
perseverance  and  perhaps  most 
of  all,  his  courage  to  pioneer  in 
untried  areas  of  syndication.  We 
are  delighted  to  know  that  we 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
judgment  and  experience  for 
new’  features  and  services  still 
to  be  launched.” 


Speaking  on  behalf  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  present.  Dr.  George  H. 
Gallup  recalled  Mr.  Rudd’s  part 
in  developing  the  first  Gallup 
Poll  presentation  in  1936.  Dr. 
Gallup  recounted  how  “Arthur 
Rudd’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
earliest  experiments  were  little 
known  but  highly  important  con¬ 
tributions  toward  making  public 
opinion  the  instrument  of  de¬ 
mocracy  it  is  today.” 


“Winky  Ryatt,”  after  ei^t 
years  as  a  daily  family  comic 
.strip,  will  make  its  debut  in  the 
Sunday  color  pages  June  24. 

“Winky,”  a  loveable  little  lad, 
is  a  real  person,  as  are  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and,  for 
that  matter,  his  parents.  Cal 
Alley,  editorial  cartoonist,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  and  father  of  five  children, 
created  the  “Ryatt”  family  in 
1954  and  used  his  own  family 
as  models. 

The  strip  and  Sunday  color 
page  are  distributed  by  the  Hall 
Syndicate. 


^TheU-2  Affair^ 
Will  Be  Serialized 


Crime  Portraits 


Allen  Saunders,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  and  author  of  Mary 
Worth  and  Steve  Roper,  said, 
“No  one  has  contributed  more  to 
the  cause  of  newspaper  comics 
than  Arthur  Rudd.  May  I  say, 
Arthur,  on  behalf  of  the  many 
artists  and  wrriters  who  owe  the 
beginnings  of  their  careers  to 
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Serialization  rights  to  “The 
U-2  Affairs,”  real-life  spy  thrill¬ 
er,  hav’e  been  acquired  from 
Random  House  by  the  Sun- 
Times — Daily  News  Syndicate, 
Chicago. 

The  taut,  fast-paced  story  will 
be  released,  beginning  June  3, 
in  14  installments  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  words  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  A.  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  syndicate.  The 
story  made  its  debut  in  hard 
covers  May  19. 

“The  U-2  Affair”  w’as  written 
by  Thomas  B.  Ross  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Washington 
Bureau  and  David  Wise  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Washington  Bureau.  It  is  a  step- 
by-step  description  of  events  be¬ 
ginning  w’ith  the  take-off  of 
Francis  Gary  Powers  on  May 
1,  1960,  on  his  ill-dated  U-2 
flight  and  culminating  w’ith  his 
release  Feb.  10,  1962,  from 
Soviet  custody. 

The  story  is  developed  in 
staccato  new’sflash  style.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  W’ith  the  terseness  and 
urgency  of  a  wire  bulletin.  Much 
new’  information  is  developed. 


Bernard  Gavzer,  AP  News- 
features  writer  in  New  York, 
who  specializes  in  crime  stories 
and  related  social  problems,  re¬ 
ceived  a  phone  call  from  an  ex¬ 
cited  Los  Angeles  woman  reader 
who  mistakenly  believed  she  had 
spotted  a  check  forger  .Mr.  Gay- 
zer  had  described  in  one  of  his 
“Portraits  in  Crime.” 
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SYNOK  AXES 

WorldChamp 
Patterson 
Has  Column 

World  heavyweight  champion 
Floyd  Patterson’s  new  column, 
“Floyd  Patterson  Talks  With 
Teens,”  will  be  offered  to  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  world,  it  was  announced 
by  John  Robert  Griffin,  general 
manager  of  Vital  Information 
Press  (VIP),  newsfeature  sym- 
dicate  (143  Fenimore  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  25,  N.  Y'.). 

Patterson  has  given  VIP 
rights  to  distribute  the  once-a- 
week  piece,  which  will  be  offered 
early  in  June  to  markets  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Lawrence  Patterson.  VIP  edi¬ 
tor,  (no  relation  to  the  fighter), 
who  will  act  as  the  boxing  cham¬ 
pion’s  researcher  for  the  col¬ 
umn,  said  his  organization  feels 
Patterson’s  agreement  to  write 
a  column  directed  at  youngsters 
is  singularly  appropriate. 

Aids  Youth 

“Here  is  a  highly  sensitive 
man  who  has  come  to  world 
eminence  and  to  earn  universal 
respect  for  his  conduct  in  and 
out  of  the  ring,”  said  the  syndi¬ 
cate  editor.  “He  has  dedicated 
himself  to  aiding  youth  causes. 
He  has  never  forgotten  the  fact 
that  he  grew  up  in  a  slum  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  Brooklyn,  played 
hookey,  was  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
corrigible  and  was  sent  to  Wilt- 
wyck,  a  reform  school.  The 
champion  w’ants  to  share  with 
kids  his  understanding  of  their 
problems,  an  understanding 
which  arises  from  his  owrn  ex¬ 
periences.” 

Recently,  Patterson,  who  has 
made  generous  contributions  to 
the  reform  school  he  once  at¬ 
tended,  participated  with  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  and  opening  of  a  New  York 
City  youth  center,  Patterson 
House,  for  which  he  donated  the 
funds. 

VIP  also  handles  the  weekly 
syndicated  columns  of  Baseball 
Hall  of  Famer  Jackie  Robinson 
and  playw'right-author  Langston 
Hughes. 

•  *  « 

Football  Lessons 

Jackie  Parker,  perennial 
award-winning  quarterback  of 
the  Edmonton  Eskimos,  has  been 
signed  by  the  Toronto  Telegram 
News  Service  to  write  a  three- 
a-week  football  instruction  col¬ 
umn  for  young  readers. 
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Qyndicate 
^  entences 

,  .1..  Jlllllllffll 

— Irv  Kupcinet,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times — Daily  News  Syndicate 
columnist,  was  given  an  award 
for  “outstanding  service  to  the 
Israel  bond  drive”  at  a  celebra¬ 
tion  marking  the  14th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

— Times-Mirror  Syndicate.  Los 
Angeles,  currently  is  distribut¬ 
ing  a  10-part  condensation  of 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater’s  new 
McGraw-Hill  book,  “Why  Not 
Victory?” 

— ^The  New  Y'ork  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate,  in  a  promotion 
piece,  bills  its  radio-tv  column¬ 
ist,  Alan  Gill,  as  “the  Boswell 
of  this  blinking,  beardless,  blun¬ 
dering,  bedazzling,  bellyaching 
behemoth  of  electronic  show 
biz.” 

— Walt  Kelly,  “Pogo”  comic 
strip  creator  (Hall  Syndicate), 
is  one  of  five  Americans  who 
came  of  age  in  the  first  five 
decades  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  reminiscing  about  their 
early  years  in  a  new  book,  “Five 
Boyhoods,”  edited  by  Martin 
Levin  (Doubleday).  Another  con¬ 
tributor  is  Harry  Golden,  editor 
of  the  CnroUna  Israelite,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

— Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  educa¬ 
tion  writer,  and  Sidney  A.  Eisen- 
berg,  Cleveland  attorney,  pleased 
that  Senator  Stephen  M.  Y'oung 
of  Ohio  on  May  7  had  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record 
E&P’s  April  28  story  about  their 
new  weekly  column,  “How  to 
Get  Money  for  College,”  which 
Bell  Syndicate  is  distributing. 
Incidentally,  the  E&P  story 
March  10  about  another  Bell 
Syndicate  column,  “Words,  Wit 
and  Wisdom,”  by  W'illiam  Mor¬ 
ris,  was  reprinted  in  the  April 
issue  of  Scan,  published  by  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau. 

— The  Sunday  Magazine  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  carried  a  page  feature 
about  the  short  daily  “Health 
Capsules”  panel  (United  Feature 
Syndicate)  with  health  hint  by 
Dr.  Michael  Petti  of  Cleveland 
and  cartoon  by  Jud  Hurd.  The 
piece  says  the  feature  is  in  more 
than  130  newspapers.  Best  play 
is  given  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Pakistan  Observer,  an  English- 
language  daily  of  Dacca,  East 
Pakistan.  Hurvatan,  a  daily  in 
Istanbul,  titles  the  panel  “Dok- 
torunuz  ne  diyor.”  Spanish  pa¬ 
pers  call  it  “Viva  Mas”  and  the 
Portuguese  know  it  as  “Convem 
Saber.” 
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— The  new  “1962  Cartoonist’s 
Market  List”  has  been  compiled 
by  Earle  Tempel  (P.O.  Box  430, 
Van  Buren,  Ark.  $4.9.5).  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  gag  calendar  and  greet¬ 
ing  card  listing.  The  “1962  Car¬ 
toonist’s  Directory,”  the  first  in 
two  years,  also  is  available  from 
John  Waterfield  (P.O.  Box  425, 
Paramount,  Calif.  $3.95). 

— The  Haijieard  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
view,  home  town  newspaper  of 
A1  Vermeer,  creator  of  the  15- 
year-old  comic  strip,  “Priscilla’s 
Pop”  (NEA),  carried  a  Sunday 
page  feature  story  about  the 
Vermeer  family.  The  strip  is 
appearing  in  more  than  500  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers. 

A1  Vermeer,  who  formerly  did 
sports  reporting  and  illustrating 
for  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Xews  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  made  the  characters 
of  his  strip,  the  “Waldo  Nut- 
chells,”  counterparts  of  the  A1 
Vermeers  and  their  son  and 
daughter.  Now,  the  Vermeer 
children  are  grown  and  five 
adoring  grandchildren  often  visit 
in  the  Vermeer  home. 

Like  the  “Nutchells,”  the  V'er- 
meers  like  vacationing,  swim¬ 
ming,  fishing,  boating  and  camp¬ 
ing.  With  all  his  family  life  and 
recreational  life,  A1  Vermeer 
still  manages  to  work  eight 
hours  or  more  a  day  at  his  draw¬ 
ing  board  without  interruption. 

— “High  Fashion  for  House¬ 
wives”  is  the  title  of  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  article  by  Tom  Howard  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(May  19)  about  James  V.  and 
Jean  M.  Spadea  (Spadea  Syndi¬ 
cate)  and  their  sale  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  patterns  for  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  each  year  through  more 
than  300  new.spapers. 

Startling  statistics: 

Spadea  now  has  625  original 
designs  by  83  famous  .American 
and  European  designers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Duchess  of  Windsor. 

500  orders  for  patterns  reach 
Spadea  daily. 

40,000,000  women  are  sewing. 

5,000,000  girls  are  studying 
sewing. 

1,500,000  sew  ing  machines  are 
being  sold  each  year. 

Sales  of  fabrics  for  home  sew¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  top  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  1962. 

“Exactly  30  days  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  Jean  and  Jim  select  a  dress 
in  Paris,  Rome  or  London,  a  tis¬ 
sue-paper  pattern  of  that  dress, 
along  with  copy,  artwork  and  in¬ 
structions  for  use,  can  be  ready 
to  mail,”  reports  Mr.  Howard. 
“If  Mrs.  Home  Seamstress  were 
to  take  a  plane  to  Paris,  attend 
the  public  fashion  showings,  se¬ 
lect  a  dress,  go  through  the  ex¬ 
tensive  fittings  required,  put  her 
dress  in  a  suitcase  and  fly  home 
with  it,  she  couldn’t  make  bet¬ 
ter  time.” 


Some  Papers 
Ban  Pogo  ’  Pig 
As  Mr.  K  Jibe 

A  few  newspapers  have  dis¬ 
continued  a  current  sequence  of 
Walt  Kelly’s  comic  strip  “Pogo” 
l)ecause  two  characters  in  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  caricatures  of  Pre¬ 
mier  Khrushchev  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Premier,  Castro  of  Cuba. 

The  sequence,  which  ends  July 
14,  has  a  bemedalled  hog  that 
looks  like  the  Russian  and  a  be- 
whiskered  goat  that  looks  like 
the  Cuban. 

The  English-language  Asahi 
Evening  News,  Tokyo,  discon¬ 
tinued  the  sequence  after  Rus¬ 
sian  Embassy  officials  com¬ 
plained.  Editor  Kimpei  Shiba 
emphasized  that  the  decision 
was  not  made  because  of  the 
complaint  but  because  the  paper 
has  a  long-standing  policy  of 
not  caricaturing  world  heads  of 
state  if  it  is  in  bad  taste. 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  eliminated  the  sequence. 
Complaints  from  readers  caused 
the  newspaper  to  replace  this 
sequence  w’ith  10-year-old  strips. 
The  paper  is  making  its  own  en¬ 
gravings  from  strips  in  a  pro¬ 
motion  booklet  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  put  out  about  1950.  The 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  also  elimi¬ 
nated  the  sequence. 

Syndicate  editors  said  they 
had  received  no  other  mail  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  drawings  in  bad  taste. 
He  declined  to  say  whether  they 
actually  represent  the  two  Com¬ 
munist  leaders. 

“I  haven’t  identified  them  in 
the  strip  and  I  won’t  go  any 
further  than  the  strip  goes,”  he 
said.  “But  maybe  some  people’s 
conscience  bothers  them.  We 
look  around  the  world  to  see 
what’s  funny  background  mate¬ 
rial,  and  I  think  this  fits  into 
a  comic  strip.” 
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N.Y.  Post  At  Linage, 
Circulation  Highs 


1 


Dorothy  Schiff’s  Xcw  York 
Post,  evening:  tabloid  with  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  is  setting  new  highs 
in  circulation  and  linage. 

In  a  progress  report,  New 
York’s  oldest  daily  announced  a 
circulation  of  342,502  for  April 
(5-day  average  net  paid),  the 
highest  since  1958,  and  a  daily 
and  Sunday  linage  of  1,239,694, 
a  gain  of  136,207  lines  over  1961, 
and  a  three-year  high  for  the 
month. 

Mrs.  Schiff  this  week  repeated 
her  previous  assertion  that  the 
Post  is  not  for  sale. 

Kdilor-in-(  Jiief 

Announcing  executive  realign¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Schiff  assumed  the 
title  of  editor-in-chief  as  well  as 
being  publisher,  formalizing  an 
arrangement  made  last  fall 
when  James  A.  Wechsler,  editor, 
began  writing  a  signed  column 
and  she  took  over  direction  of 
the  news  department. 

Mrs.  Schiff’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wemer  H.  Kramarsky,  27,  the 
former  Sarah-Ann  Backer,  was 
given  editorial  duties  with  the 
title  of  special  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Mrs.  Kramarsky,  who 
went  to  the  Post  six  weeks  ago 
after  working  for  U.S.  Senator 
Jacob  Javits,  said  her  husband 
humorously  refers  to  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  “mother  sitter.” 

Robert  G.  Gray,  a  mechanical 
engineer  from  England  who 
formerly  worked  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Westchester 
Group,  was  appointed  treasurer 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher  in 
charge  of  production  and  pur¬ 
chasing.  John  Anderson,  a  com¬ 
posing  room  employe  since  1922, 
became  acting  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent. 

Leon  H.  Cook,  treasurer  and 
comptroller  since  1940,  resigned 
to  form  an  accounting  firm. 


Frank  R.  Daniels  was  named 
acting  comutroller. 

Daily  and  Sunday  linage  for 
the  first  four  months,  Jan.  1 
through  April  30,  reached  4,369,- 
692,  an  increase  of  166,076  for 
the  same  period  in  1961.  Biggest 
gain  was  shown  in  classified 
which  was  up  130,207  daily  and 
Sunday.  Automotive  was  up  46,- 
177  and  financial,  22,171.  While 
retail  was  up  in  the  daily  by 
3,177  lines  it  was  off  24,129  daily 
and  Sunday.  General  was  dowm 
2,023  daily  and  10,645  daily  and 
Sunday. 

Restricted  by  press  capacity 
to  96  pages  for  many  years,  the 
tabloid  with  additional  equip¬ 
ment  now  breaks  that  barrier 
almost  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  going  up  to  112  pages. 

Harry  Rosen,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director,  said: 
“We  approach  advertising  as 
editors  approach  news.  We  know 
readers  want  to  know’  where  they 
can  meet  their  needs  and  we  try 
to  get  adv’ertising  w’ith  reader 
appeal.” 

Classified  Buildup 

Mr.  Rosen  described  as 
“reader-service”  advertising  the 
special  sections  of  classified  dis¬ 
play  which  are  published  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  Since  the  first  of 
the  year  such  sections  have  been 
published  on  schools,  inter¬ 
national  travel,  catering,  home 
furnishing,  bridal  accessories, 
true  passover  foods,  internation¬ 
al  oil,  and  photography.  Coming 
up  May  21  will  be  a  section  on 
w'eight  control.  Others  are  sched¬ 
uled  on  Hi-Fi  and  records,  an 
August  home  furnishing  section, 
another  international  travel  and 
cruise  section,  and  a  dining  out 
guide. 

“We  believe  we  have  developed 
more  of  this  kind  of  classified 


Mrs.  Kramarsky 


display  advertising  than  any  international  friendship  and 
other  New  York  newspaper  and  understanding,  and  the  New 
w’e  are  encouraging  new  news-  York  Post  is  to  be  congratulated 
paper  advertisers  in  the  proc-  for  its  initiative  in  concei\’ing 
ess,”  Mr.  Rosen  said,  giving  and  skill  in  carrying  out  this 
credit  to  Daniel  Lionel,  classified  fine  endeavour.” 
advertising  director  w'ho  moved  • 

Sweepstakes  A>»ard 

Roy  1.  Newborn,  circulation  ^  ***'  Fourth  Time 
director,  said  he  w’as  maintain-  University  Park,  Pa. 

ing  carrier  home  delivery,  not  For  the  fourth  year  in  a  rowj 
only  in  the  Bronx  but  also  in  staff  members  of  the  Patriot- 
Na.ssau,  Brookly-n,  Rockland,  and  W  ws  new’spapers  of  Harrisburg 
Westchester  counties,  and  also  in  won  the  Sweepstakes  Award  in 
New  Jersey.  He  now’  has  over  Division  1  of  the  Pennsylvania 
800  carriers.  Press  Conference  competition. 

What  Mr.  New’born  is  proud-  Writers  and  photographers  for 
est  of  is  the  Post’s  development  the  Newhouse  new’spapers  col- 
of  offering  “Leam-a- Language”  lected  55  points  in  taking  eight 
and  Music  of  the  United  Nations  of  26  aw’ards  in  the  categories 
records  at  low  cost  plus  coupons  for  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
published  in  the  Post.  He  over  49,000  circulation.  James 
described  it  as  “one  of  the  big-  R.  Doran,  editor,  accepted  the 
gest  newspaper  promotions  of  aw’ards  at  the  annual  conference, 
the  past  decade.”  Second  in  the  division  w’as  the 

Sale  of  the  “Learn-a-Lan-  Pittsburgh  Press,  also  second 
guage”  records  are  now  ap-  last  year. 

preaching  5,000,000,  Mr.  New’-  Other  sw’eepstakes  w’inners 
bom  said.  Of  the  total  about  were  the  Beaver  County  Times, 
400,000  W’ere  sold  by  the  Post  state  College  Centre  Daily 
alone  at  $1.25  a  record,  plus  five  Times  and  Upper  Darby  Sews. 
coupons.  Although  this  par-  • 

ticular  record  promotion  was  Oiairmails 

stopped  by  the  Post  after  10  ^  4-.  ^  i 

months  in  June  1961,  demand  Metro  liroup  Board 
from  readers  caused  the  news-  William  Davis  Taylor,  presi- 
paper  to  continue  to  make  the  dent  and  publisher  of  the 
records  available.  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  and  a 

Self-Sustaining  Records  director  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
New’spapers  Inc.,  has  been  elect- 
Leam-a-Language  records  board  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
are  now  being  syndicated  to  52  poHtan  Group, 
newspapers  through  Whitlock  Re  succeeds  P.  B.  Stephens, 
Sales,  River  Forrest,  Ill.  W’hit-  who  is  resigning  as  general 
lock  this  week  started  offering  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
the  Music  of  the  United  Nations  jVcw  York  News  on  June  1.  Mr. 
records  to  newspapers.  Stephens  has  been  chairman  of 

Mr.  Newborn  described  both  Metropolitan  Group  since 

record  promotions  as  a  “self-  1952. 

sustaining  method  of  performing  Walter  C.  Kurz  (vicepresident 
a  real  public  service  appreciated  and  director  of  sales  for  the 
by  readers.”  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  was 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Stephens 
received  from  diplomats  and  on  the  Metro  board, 
other  important  personalities  • 

praising  the  records  which  offer  «  ,  n  .  ^ 

a  collection  of  music  from  104  Men  s  rood  Swlioil 
different  nations,  Mr.  Newborn  St.  Lons 

•  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven-  published  a  20-page  food  section 
son  congratulated  the  Post  for  May  21,  devoted  to  men  and  their 
its  initiative.  Iranian  Ambassa-  favorite  recipes,  called  St.  Louis 
dor  Mehdi  Vakil  wrrote:  “Assur-  Spring  Food  Festival  Magazine, 
edly  such  projects  have  a  most  Marian  O’Brien,  Globe  food  edi- 
important  role  in  promoting  tor,  edited  the  magazine. 
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Me,  a  billion-dollar  Cinderella? 


This  isn’t  a  fairy  tale.  Our  Cinderella 
is  a  modern  fanner’s  wife.  Instead  of 
a  fairy  godmother,  she  and  her  neigh¬ 
bors  depend  upon  their  own  rural 
electric  system  for  “magic”  power. 

Now,  with  countless  new  electric 
helpers  working  to  free  her  from  the 
water-pumping,  stove-feeding  drudg- 
eries  of  only  a  few  years  ago, 
“Cindy’ll  live  happier  ever  after!” 
And  so  will  thousands  of  other 
Americans  who  make  the  electric 
appliances  that  help  her  dream  of  a 
richer,  fuller  life  come  true. 


For  every  dollar  invested  by  the 
locally-owned  rural  electrics  in  sys¬ 
tem  facilities,  the  people  they  serve 
spend  four  dollars  for  wiring,  appli¬ 
ances,  and  electrically-powered 
equipment.  In  fact,  rural  electric  con¬ 
sumers  spend  a  billion  dollars  armu- 
ally  for  electric  appliances  alone.  And 
this  is  only  the  beginning  as  they  find 
new  ways  to  use  electricity. 

This  big  new  market  creates  busi¬ 
ness  activity  and  job  opportvmities 
across  the  nation.  In  the  form  of 
wages,  payments  for  goods,  and  tax 


revenue,  this  great  new  market  bene¬ 
fits  all  Americans.  We’re  proud  that 
a  sound  rural  electrification  program, 
pioneered  by  nearly  1,000  rural  elec¬ 
tric  systems  and  financed  by  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans, 
has  created  this  tremendous  market.” 

AMERICA’S 

RURAL 

ELECTRIC 

SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  operated  by  people  they  serve 


Chalk’s  Plans 

(Continued  from  puffe  11) 


journalism  rather  late  in  life, 
but  he  maintained  that  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  craft  dates  back  to  his 
days  at  the  Hiph  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York.  He  was 
business  manager  and  also  wTote 
for  the  hiph  school  paper. 

Mr.  Chalk  went  on  to  New 
York  University  and  was  prradu- 
ated  from  the  law  school  in  1931. 
In  the  same  year  he  married 
Claire  Cole  and  opened  a  law 
office  in  New  York  and  later  in 
Washington. 

During  World  War  II  he  was 
a  Navy  flight  instructor.  On 
March  17,  1945,  he  organized 
Trans  Carib.  Cargo  Line,  with 
an  initial  investment  of  $60,000. 

“With  me  in  the  venture  were 
an  airforce  general,  colonel,  ma¬ 
jor,  captain  and  private,”  Mr. 
Chalk  recalled.  “I  reversed  the 
order  of  rank,  putting  Danny 
Cole,  the  private,  in  charge.  Mr. 
Cole  is  still  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.” 

As  a  non-scheduled  line  using 
two  DC-3  airplanes,  Trans-Carib 
was  the  first  airline  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  attract  busi¬ 
ness  from  Puerto  Ricans  coming 
to  the  U.S.  mainland.  Fares  were 
slashed  from  $180  to  $45  one 
way  and  economy  group  flights 


instituted.  Trans  Carib  in  global 
operations  also  carried  refugees 
from  Europe  to  Israel,  U.S. 
.4rmy  engineers  from  the  U.S. 
to  Greece,  German  war  brides 
from  Frankfurt  to  this  country, 
and  cargo  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  it  could. 

Certified  as  a  scheduled  car¬ 
rier  in  1957,  Trans  Caribbean 
Airways  currently  flies  two 
routes:  New  York  to  San  Juan, 
and  San  Juan  to  Aruba,  Dutch 
West  Indies. 

Bought  Traii>il  S-rvice 

Mr.  Chalk,  who  divides  his 
time  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  acquired  the  then 
ailing  Capital  Transit  System, 
now  known  as  the  D.  C.  Transit 
System  for  $13,500,000.  In  this 
deal  he  put  up  $500,000  of  Trans 
Caribbean  Airways  money,  bor¬ 
rowed  $9  million  from  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  gave  Capi¬ 
tal  Transit  a  15-year  mortgage 
for  $3,940,000.  Four  months 
later  he  repaid  Chase  Manhattan 
$5.6  million  out  of  some  $7  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  assets  he  acquired 
along  with  the  transit  system. 
The  balance  was  repaid  three 
years  ahead  of  schedule,  as  was 
the  15-year  mortgage.  Within 
two  years  D.  C.  Transit  netted 
well  over  Mr.  Chalk’s  $.500,000 
cash  investment. 

Mr.  Chalk  was  asked  how  he 
should  be  described  as  a  million¬ 
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aire  or  multi-millionaire. 

“Just  say  I’m  getting  along 
all  right,”  he  said.  “I  have  a 
dollar  more  than  I  need,  and 
anyone  in  that  class  is  as  good 
as  a  millionaire.” 

He  is  engageti  in  a  legal  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  committee 
which  rules  on  admissions  to  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries. 
Early  in  May,  because  of  his 
interest  in  El  Diario,  Mr.  Chalk 
applied  for  accreditation  but 
was  turned  down  by  a  vote  of 
4  to  0.  One  of  the  rules  of  the 
Galleries  is  that  an  applicant 
must  derive  more  than  half  of 
his  earned  income  from  news¬ 
paper  work. 

• 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Opens 
^  ashin^ton  Bureau 

S.\N  Francisco 

Richard  F.  Reston  has  been 
named  head  of  the  San  Fran- 
riseo  Chronicle's  newly-opened 
Washington  bureau.  His  reports 
will  augment  the  Chronicle’s 
capital  coverage  utilizing  six 
wire  services. 

Mr.  Reston  is  the  son  of 
James  B.  Reston,  chief  of  the 
New  York  Times’  Washington 
bureau.  He  has  been  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times  and  formerly  was 
a  UPI  staffer. 

His  office  is  at  1273  National 
Press  Building. 

• 

Corrections  Ma<le 
In  Linage  Reports 

Errors  in  the  annual  linage 
reports  (E&P,  April  7)  have 
been  called  to  attention.  The 
figures  for  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
were  in  inches,  rather  than  agate 
lines.  Therefore,  total  linage  for 
1961  was  21,688,626  (national 
3,719,331;  local  11,008,917;  clas¬ 
sified  6,817,363;  legal  143,015. 

The  corrected  figures  for  the 
Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner  are: 
Display  (national)  194,175,  dis¬ 
play  (local)  4,778,660,  classified 
637,899,  and  legal  .50,176;  total 
5,660,910. 
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Legal  Advice 
Column  Can't 
Be  Edited 

It’s  OK  for  a  lawyers’  organi¬ 
zation  to  sponsor  a  new  spaper 
column  on  legal  problems,  but 
the  newspaper  can’t  control  the 
content  or  subject  matter. 

So  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  Committee  on  Legal 
Ethics  and  Grievances  has 
ruled. 

The  committee  was  asked  to 
rule  on  a  question-and-answer 
type  new'spaper  column  called 
“Your  Legal  Problems”  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  association. 

In  approving  the  column  and 
similar  public  relations  projects, 
the  committee  set  other  limita¬ 
tions  in  addition  to  the  one  re¬ 
quiring  control  by  the  bar  and 
not  the  newspaper. 

First,  no  individual  lawyer’s 
name  can  appear. 

Second,  the  answers  must  be 
general  and  should  refer  the 
reader  to  his  own  lawyer  for 
advice  on  the  subject  involved. 

The  committee  said  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  had  given 
implied  approval  to  such  col¬ 
umns.  Report  of  the  decision 
is  contained  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  A  BA’s  Coordinator  and 
Public  Relations  Bulletin.  The 
Bulletin  also  noted  that  a  news¬ 
paper  column  sponsored  by  the 
State  Bar  of  California  for  the 
information  of  laymen  wdll  be 
adopted  for  use  by  Oregon 
new'spapers. 

The  California  column  “Law 
in  Action”  which  appears  in  69 
new'spapers  in  Los  Angeles 
County  alone  does  not  answer 
specific  questions  but  explains 
legal  terms  and  the  like.  It  was 
recently  praised  by  a  large 
number  of  lawyers  in  a  State 
Bar  public  relations  survey. 

In  other  matters  involving 
lawyers  and  newspapers,  the 
Bulletin  noted  that  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  County  Bar  Association 
planned  to  place  a  series  of  paid 
ads  on  legal  problems  in  the 
Kenosha  Evening  News.  Called 
“The  Lawyer  Speaks”,  the  ads 
make  informal  comments  on 
general  legal  problems.  Public 
reaction  has  been  “very  good,” 
said  the  county  bar  which  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  ads  at  $584.64 
for  a  12-month  period.  The  one- 
column  ads  run  weekly. 


23S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 

SERVING 
THE  INDUSTRY 
FOR  33  YEARS 


Section  in  English 

San  Francisco 
Decision  to  add  a  section  in 
English  is  announcer!  by  Young 
China,  Chinese  language  daily 
founded  in  1910  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-Sen.  This  supplement 
w'ill  appear  June  15. 
EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  May  26,  1962 
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V 


IPI  and  Africa 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


cases  involving  state  security. 
Under  the  clarification,  the  pro¬ 
vision  can  be  applied  only  by 
court  definition  and  not  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

Olivera  said  that  President 
Diosdado  Macapapal  has  as¬ 
sured  Philippine  publishers  that 
his  government  regards  press 
freedom  as  “an  inviolate  part  of 
human  freedom  itself.” 

ReM>liitions  Adopted 

The  a.s.sembly  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions. 

One  protested  a  proposed 
press  law  in  Ceylon  which  would 
impose  complete  government 
censorship  on  the  press  and 
eventually  and  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  Ceylonese  newspapers. 
Supporting  speakers  emphasized 
the  urgency  of  the  threat  to  a 
free  press  in  Ceylon. 

A  resolution  called  ujwn  Pres¬ 
ident  Sukarno  to  release  or 
bring  to  trial  Mochtar  Lubis, 
former  editor  of  Indonesia  Raya, 
who  has  been  held  for  the  last 
year.  Lubis  was  released  from 
four  and  one-half  years  of  house 
arrest  last  year.  He  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  freedom  to  at¬ 
tend  the  1961  IPI  assembly  in 
Tel  Aviv,  where  he  delivered  a 
moving  plea  for  press  freedom. 
Lubis  was  promptly  rearrested 
upon  his  return  home  and  has 
b^n  held  since  without  trial. 

A  third  resolution  protested 
the  arrest  of  nine  journalists 
now  impri-soned  in  East  Pakis¬ 
tan  without  any  specific  charges 
having  so  far  been  made  against 
them.  It  reminded  President 
Ayub  Khan  that  he  told  the 
Commonwealth  Press  Union  last 
year  that  freedom  of  the  press 
would  be  restored  in  Pakistan. 

A  protest  by  Austrian  news¬ 
men  alleged  persecution  of  Aus¬ 
trian  editors  and  newsmen  by 
Italian  courts  because  of  the 
South  Tyrol  (Alto  Adige)  dis¬ 
pute  was  received  with  sym¬ 
pathy.  However,  after  floor  ob¬ 
jections  that  the  facts  were  not 
clear,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Board  for  later 
action  and  no  resolution  was 
passed. 

A  proposal  by  Charles  Fenby 
of  the  Westminster  Press,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  open  IPI  to  radio  and 
television  news  executives  w’as 
referred  to  the  Executive  Board 
for  decision  at  next  year’s  as¬ 
sembly  in  Stockholm.  Fenby 
apwd  with  the  decision,  noting 
his  proposal  reached  the  floor 
too  late  for  adequate  discussion 
this  year. 

Allan  Hernelius  of  Svenska 
Dagbladet,  Stockholm,  was 
elected  chairman  for  the  year. 
Six  new  executive  board  mem- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


bers  were  named:  Francisco 
Rizzuto,  Veritas,  Buenos  Aires; 

T.  C.  Bray,  Courier-Mail,  Bris¬ 
bane,  Australia;  Oscar  Poliak, 
Arbeiter-Zeitung,  Vienna;  Her¬ 
nelius;  Arj’eh  Dissentshik,  .1/n’- 
ariv,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Marcel 
Schulte,  Frankfurter  Seue 
Presse,  Frankfurt. 

Rizzuto  and  Tushar  Ghosh, 
Ananda  Bazar  Patrika,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  were  named  vice-chair¬ 
men  of  the  IPI  Executive  Board. 

• 

Legal  Notices  Rim 
In  8-Page  Section 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

•Albany  County  legal  adver¬ 
tising  was  published  in  the  May 
17  issue  of  the  weekly  Altamont 
Enterprise,  the  first  since  the 
newspaper  was  named  the  offi¬ 
cial  county  newspaper  last  Janu¬ 
ary  by  the  Albany  County  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

The  legal  advertising,  a  re¬ 
demption  notice  for  properties 
in  the  City  of  Albany  and  the 
10  towns  of  the  county  which 
were  sold  to  the  county  for  de¬ 
linquent  1958  taxes  and  1959 
water  rents,  was  contained  in 
an  eight-page  section  of  the 
weekly.  Approximately  5,000 
parcels  w’ere  listed,  occupying 
64  columns  of  the  newspaper. 

The  county  board  removed 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Times-Union  as  official 
newspapers,  when  the  supeiwi- 
sors  contended  that  the  Hearst- 
owned  newspapers  did  not  rep-  | 
resent  the  “principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party.” 

• 

Reporter’s  Award 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  Louisville  Times  reporter, 
Dick  Berger,  won  the  annual 
reporting  award  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  with  a  series  of  articles 
about  loan  company  practices. 

Also  cited  for  meritorious 
work  were  the  Courier- Journal's 
education  editor,  Charles 
Whaley,  and  Ellis  Easterly, 
editor  of  the  Middlesboro  (Ky.) 
Daily  News. 


PHOTON 


photo-typesetting 

jK'rmits  aiilonutlic  justifica¬ 
tion.  centering,  (piadding 
reduces  operator  error  to 
a  iniiiimuni 

Wilmington,  Mass. 
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New^s  Lines 
To  Moscow 
Are  Opened 

Moscow 

The  job  of  getting  news  from 
Moscow  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  eased  this  week  with  the 
opening  of  teleprinter  lines  con¬ 
necting  the  offices  of  U.S.  and 
French  news  agencies  to  their 
news  networks  abroad. 

The  lines  are  paid  for  by  the 
•Associated  Press,  United  Piess 
International  and  other  agen¬ 
cies,  on  the  basis  of  interna¬ 
tional  tariffs.  They  provide  in¬ 
stantaneous  transmission  of 
Moscow  news,  and  sene  the 
double  purpose  of  bringing  in 
news  of  the  outside  world  for 
the  infonnation  of  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondents. 

To  correspondents  who  often 
have  had  to  wait  for  hours  for 
telephone  connections,  the 
change  is  revolutionary.  This  is 
the  second  major  step  in  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  press  controls  in  a  year. 
Last  May  press  censorship  was 
lifted  in  most  respects.  Corre¬ 
spondents  were  allowed  to  trans¬ 
mit  their  dispatches  by  tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  without  first 


having  them  approved  —  and 
often  mutilated  —  by  Soviet 
censors. 

Other  barriers  remain.  It  is 
still  difficult  to  send  photographs 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  is 
illegal  to  send  undeveloped  film. 

Correspondents’  travel  is  re¬ 
stricted.  Each  request  for  a  visit 
outside  Moscow  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  detailed,  almost 
hourly,  outline  of  where  the 
correspondent  is  going,  what  he 
plans  to  do  and  whom  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  see. 

There  are  no .  regular  press 
conferences  with  Premier 
Khrushchev  or  the  foreign  office. 
Foreign  correspondents  must 
ask  permission  of  one  of  the 
several  press  committees  be¬ 
fore  seeing  anyone  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  in  any  of  its 
branches. 

• 

Color  Linage 

Total  ROP  color  advertising 
in  newspapers  in  March  dropped 
141,925  lines,  or  0.991-,  from  the 
16,141,269  lines  tallied  in  March 
of  1961,  according  to  the  Hoe 
Report  on  ROP  Color  prepared 
by  Media  Records  for  R.  Hoe  & 
Company.  For  the  year  to  date, 
total  color  hit  40,524,9-56  lines, 
up  1,910,547  lines,  or  4.991  over 
the  38,614,409  lines  registered 
in  1961. 


■  NEW  PLANTS p\on\  expansions...  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
!of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
JtBWSpBpBT  specialized  news- 

BJld  peper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 

«  •  M  now  available... 

plants 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
316  Stuorl  St. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
41  EosI  42nd  St. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Montgom.ry  Bldg. 
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a  great  many  women  who  do  ~  Mr 

have  the  physical  strength.  I  ■I 

think  it  helps  if  during  her  ll 

youth  a  woman  was  athletically  V  a  mbI  Bt 

inclined.  But  nevertheless  there  V  J  B^k| 

are  women  who  have  lots  of 
physical  stamina  and  I  don’t 
believe  this  problem 

^^^B  ' 

a  girl  to 

the  press  photography  field 
think  she  be 

capable  of  it.  However,  I  don’t 
think  there  are  any  other  major 
drawbacks  except  possibly  the 
among 

male  photographers.  In  this  HH|||||HHH^HIHlill||| 
respect.  I’ve  been  very  fortunate.  Evelyn  Straus 

My  colleagues  treat  me  like  any 

other  photographer  and  I’ve  with  inside  pockets  for  carrying 
never  had  any  outstanding  prob-  glasses  or  money,  and  outside 
lems.”  pockets  for  flashbulbs  or  other 

She  can  think  of  only  one  small  photo  accessories.  She 
consistently  irritating  feature  of  can’t  wear  high  heels — they’re 
her  work  and  it  is  the  same  not  efficient  enough,  and  she 
problem  mentioned  by  practic-  can’t  wear  flats — they’re  not 
ally  every  woman  news  photog-  feminine  enough.  So  she  settles 
rapher:  how  do  you  dress  for  a  on  medium  heel  walking  shoes, 
day  on  the  job  in  clothes  that  “It  helps  to  know  ahead  what 
are  both  feminine  and  efficient?  your  assignments  W'ill  be  the 
•  1  .  next  day  but  this  is  something 

.  peria  .  uiis  seldom  know,”  Evelyn  sighed. 

“In  just  one  suit,”  Evelyn  She  was  born  in  New  York 
Photography  had  long  been  a  enviously  commented,  “a  man  city  45  years  ago  and  attended 
hobby  for  Evelyn  but  the  thought  can  be  dressed  to  go  just  about  the  Nassau  (County)  Collegiate 
of  a  professional  career  had  anyw'here.  But  a  woman  can’t  Center  ( now' defunct )  where  she 
never  crossed  her  mind.  Howr-  wear  slacks  to  a  formal  dinner  majored  in  liberal  arts  and 
ever,  she  decided  to  snap  up  the  or  a  cocktail  dress  to  a  four  social  science, 
offer  and  thus  came  to  w'hat  has  alarm  fire.”  Photography  had  always  been 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ladies  and  Lenses 
—  Evelyn  Straus 


"I  am  very  happy  to  announce  that 
the  representatives  of  the  striking 
workers  and  representatives  of  the 
tugboat  operators,  have  reached 
an  accord." — New  York's  Mayor 
O'Dwyer  after  strike  settlement, 
Feb.  1946. 


Puss  In  Boots  cally,”  she  replied,  “but  there  are 


Frank  Costello  Entering  Court 
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Last  Rites 


camera,  taupht  her  how  to  use  it, 
and,  as  she  improved  over  the 
years,  he  kept  exchanpinp  the 
cameras  for  better  ones.  When 
Evelyn  was  about  12  or  13,  her 
uncle  also  pave  her  a  home-made 
enlarger  which  she  set  up  in  the 
bathroom. 

Exciting  Career 

She  has  enjoyed  her  career  as 
a  press  photographer,  she  said, 
“b^ause  it  is  exciting,  you  get 
to  meet  many  people  and  there 
is  always  something  different 
happening.” 

She  does  not  believe  a  woman 
needs  any  special  training — as 
a  woman — to  succeed  in  press 
photography. 

“A  young  girl  once  came  to 
see  me,”  Evelyn  recalled,  “and 
she  asked  me  how  you  get 
started  in  this  business.  I  said 
frankly  that  I  didn’t  know.  I 
suppose  you  make  up  a  portfolio 
and  go  out  and  knock  on  doors. 
A  lot  depends  upon  the  different 
people  you  may  be  interviewed 
by. 

Something  of  a  Salesman 

“As  for  background,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  they  know  some¬ 
thing  about  photography  and  a 
camera,  women  should  be  physi¬ 
cally  prepared  to  withstand  a  lot 
of  strenuous  exercise  and  they 
should  be  able  to  prove  they 
know  how  to  handle  a  camera. 

“I  believe,  too,  that  a  photog¬ 
rapher — any  photographer — has 
to  be  something  of  a  salesman  to 
get  what  he  wants  out  of  the 
people  he  works  with.  I  don’t 
say  he  has  to  charm  the  birds 
out  of  the  trees  but  he  has  to  be 
pleasant.  Equipment  should  be 
so  much  a  part  of  you,  that  you 
don’t  ever  have  to  think  about 
the  mechanical  end  but  about 
just  what  kind  of  picture  you’re 
going  to  take. 

“Beyond  that,  I  don’t  know 
what  else  to  say.  I  don’t  think 


Scripps  Desoeiidaiil 
Killed  ill  Wreck 

Poway,  Calif. 

Xackey  Elizabeth  Meanley,  18, 
great-granddaughter  of  the  late 
E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
was  killed  May  18  when  her 
small  foreign  car  was  struck 
from  the  rear  by  an  auto  trying 
to  evade  pursuing  sheriff’s  depu¬ 
ties.  The  driver  of  the  second 
car  w"as  being  chased  because  he 
was  suspected  of  speeding. 

Miss  Meanley  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Meanley.  Mr.  Meanley  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Nackey  Meanley  of 
Miramar,  Calif.,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  newspaper 
executive. 


Smiling  Killer 


there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
woman’s  point  of  view  in  making 
a  photograph?  What  is  a 
w'oman’s  point  of  view  anyway?” 

Looking  at  the  photographs 
on  these  pages  and  the  wealth 
of  news  coverage  in  Evelyn’s 
collection,  we  are  hard-pressed 
for  an  answer  to  that  question. 


Top  Iowa  Pliotogt 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Winner  of  the  11)62  Iowa 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  photo  contest  sweepstakes 
award  is  Dale  Stierman  of  the 
Dubuque  T eley raph-He raid. 


Prize  Sports  Photo 

Toby  Massey,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Xews  photographer,  w'on  the 
grand  prize  in  Look  magazine’s 
sports  photo  contest  for  1961. 
The  May  8  issue  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  contains  his  prize  picture 
of  a  pole-vaulter  crossing  the 
bar  against  a  background  of 
sun-flecked  clouds. 


Former  Photojrraplier 
Now'  Mana^ng  Editor 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Gay  Kalbfleisch  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Kannan  City  Kansan,  John  H. 
Stauffer,  editor-manager,  has 
announced. 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch  has  been  with 
the  Stauffer  Publications  for  1.5 
years.  In  February  1960  he  was 
appointe<i  city  editor  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  and  was 
named  to  the  same  position  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal  in 
March  1961.  He  came  to  the 
State  Journal  in  May  1947  as 
reporter  and  chief  photographer. 
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Depth  Reporting 

(ContinHcd  from  page  9) 

beinp  taug:ht  the  upperclass 
students  at  the  University: 

“The  benefits  as  it  is  taught 
here  can  lie  seen  on  many  levels. 
We  hope  to  restore  pride  in  the 
by-line,  and  pride  among  news¬ 
papermen  themselves. 

“The  course  is  the  cream  on 
top  of  the  fundamental  courses 
that  must  l)e  taken  in  Arts  and 
Science  and  Journalism,  without 
which  the  depth  reporting  class 
would  l)e  impossible  to  teach. 

“We  see  depth  reporting  as  a 
way  newspapers  can  help  hold 
on  to  their  best  writers  and  keep 
from  losing  good  reporters  to 
public  relations,  advertising 
agencies  and  television,  which  is 
happening  and  must  be  faced. 

“There’s  no  magic  in  the 
phrase  ‘depth  reporting’  and  if 
anyone  has  a  better  one,  we 
would  like  to  use  it.  We  see  the 
practice  of  letting  a  student  or 
professional  journalist  spend 
time,  energj',  money  and  talent 
on  getting  the  best  story  possible 
as  the  best  investment  for  the 
newspaper. 

Master  of  His  Profession 

“There  are  goals  w’e  want  to 
achieve:  We  want  the  news¬ 
paper  journalist  to  be  the  master 
of  his  profession  and  not  subject 
to  outside  pressure  or  influence. 
We  want  him  to  start,  if  he  has 
to,  with  the  public  relations 
handout,  not  simply  rewrite  it 
or  touch  it  up. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  we 
want  for  our  students,  not  the 
least  of  w’hich  is  a  thorough, 
liberal  education  and  the  good 
sense  to  know’  how’  to  use  it  for 
their  employers. 

“We  need  the  help  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  we’re  going  to  keep 
on  asking  for  it.  We  do  have 
faith  now’  that  they  have  faith 
in  us,  and  that’s  a  good  start.’’ 

President  Kennedy  presented 
the  first-place  national  Hearst 
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Foundation  Journalism  Aw-ard 
to  the  University  of  Nebraska’s 
School  of  Journalism  in  special 
ceremonies  at  the  White  House 
May  15. 

The  competition  w’as  held 
among  45  accredited  schools  of 
journalism  in  the  United  States 
in  w’hich  students  w-rote  new’s- 
paper  articles  for  local  and 
national  publications. 

Also  meeting  with  President 
Kennedy  at  the  White  House 
W’as  Harold  (Hal)  Brow’n,  a 
senior  journalism  student  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  w’ho 
received  second-place  individual 
national  honors  for  the  year. 
Hal  is  the  only  student  ever  to 
win  three  first  place  monthly 
aw’ards  in  the  competition  his¬ 
tory. 

The  University  of  Kansas  w’on 
second  place  in  the  competition, 
follow’ed  by  the  Univ’ersities  of 
Washington,  third,  and  ilichi- 
gan  and  Florida,  tied  for  fourth. 

Stories  Covered 

The  Nebraska  students  w’on 
first  place  w’ith  depth  stories  on 
various  social,  political  and  edu¬ 
cational  problems  and  aspects 
of  Nebraska  and  the  Midw’est. 
The  stories  included: 

“Minfiiles  and  Isolationism,” 
by  Hal  Brow’n,  dealing  w’ith  the 
so-called  “Isolationist  Midw’est” 
becoming  the  center  of  defense 
for  the  w’estern  world  and  its 
impact  on  the  mind  of  the 
midw’estemer. 

“Disapproved  Schools,”  by  Hal 
Brow’n,  a  story  of  the  human 
side  of  tow’ns  w’hich  have  high 
schools  that  are  giv’en  dis¬ 
approved  status. 

“Comhusker  Football  Fan,” 
by  Hal  Brow’n,  a  w’arm  and  pene¬ 
trating  yarn  of  Nebraska  his¬ 
tory,  sjwrts  and  old-time  Nebras¬ 
ka  fans’  reaction  to  their  football 
team. 

“Scholarships  and  Athletic 
Records,”  a  story  run  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States  show’ing  a  high  correla¬ 
tion  lietw’een  the  number  of 
.scholarships  granted  students 
and  the  success  of  athletic  teams 
in  the  Big  8. 

“Exodus,”  by  Judy  Harring¬ 
ton,  a  junior;  a  story  on  the 
reasons  why  so  many  young 
people  leave  Nebraska  once  they 
have  completed  their  education. 

“The  Democratic  Party  in 
Nebraska,”  by  Judy  Harrington, 
an  illuminating  story  on  the 
split  among  Nebraska  Demo¬ 
crats  and  a  profile  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  party. 

“Student  Polities  on  the  Big 
8  Campuses,”  by  Steve  Lough,  a 
senior;  a  thorough  investigation 
and  report  of  students’  political 
beliefs  and  philosophies. 

“Pep  Pills,”  by  Wendy  Rogers, 
sophomore;  a  story  on  special 
diets  for  college  athletes. 
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NEW  ENGLANDERS — Officers  of  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  elected  at  42nd  annual  meeting:  Left  to  right — Charles  A. 
Fuller,  Brockton,  treasurer;  Charles  W.  Weaver,  Nashua,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Sidney  R.  Cook,  Springfield,  president;  and  Barnard  L.  Colby, 
New  London,  secretary.  The  association  has  77  member  papers. 


Cook  Elected 
By  Publishers 

Boston 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  treasurer  of 
the  Springfield  New’spapers,  w’as 
elected  president  of  the  New’ 
England  Daily  New’spaper  .4s- 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  last  w’eek. 

Other  officers  are:  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr., 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph; 

secretary,  Barnard  L.  Colby, 
Neiv  London  (Conn.)  Day; 
treasurer,  Charles  A.  Fuller, 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise 
William  B.  Parry  w’as  renamed 
manager. 

A  round  table  discussion  re¬ 
vealed  a  situation  in  Haverhill, 
Gloucester  and  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  w’here  a  chain  food  store 
has  discontinued  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  chain  is  using 
mail  pieces  as  a  substitute.  It 
W’as  not  felt  that  this  marked 
a  trend,  but  rather  an  experi¬ 
ment  that  has  been  used  by 
food  chains  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  is  just  being 
tested  in  the  three  Massachu¬ 
setts  cities. 

Linage  Upnard 

.4  rise  of  nearly  27r  in  total 
advertising  in  April,  mainly  in 
the  retail  category,  improv’ed 
the  linage  picture  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1962,  according 
to  the  52  Cities  Report  of  Media 
Records.  The  total  for  four 
months  was  up  2.4%  over  the 
figure  for  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1961.  General  dipped 
sharply  in  .4pril  so  that  for  the 
year  to  date  it  w’as  off  4.3%. 
City-by-city  figures  w’ill  be  given 
in  E&P  for  June  2. 

• 

On  Sales  Staff 

Robert  C.  Rohrs  has  joined 
the  New’  York  sales  staff  of  This 
Week  Magazine  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  department  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Waco  Firm 
Buys  Papers 
At  Lufkin 

Li  fkin,  Texas 

New’spapers  Inc.,  publisher  of 
dailies  in  Waco,  Austin  and  Port 
Arthur,  has  purchased  Lufkin 
Publishing  Co.  w’hich  publishes 
the  Lufkin  Daily  News  and  five 
w’eeklies. 

The  .sale  w’as  announced  by 
President  J.  H.  Kurth  of  the 
Lufkin  Publishing  Co.  and  H.  M. 
Fentress,  president  of  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

The  Waco  company  purchased 
100  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock 
of  Lufkin  Publishing  Co.  The 
sale  price  w’as  not  disclosed. 
New’spapers  Inc.  becomes  ow’ner 
and  publisher  of  the  Lufkin 
New’s,  Polk  County  Enterprise 
of  Livingston,  Houston  County 
Courier  of  Crockett  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Port  Neches. 

The  San  Jacinto  News  is  pub¬ 
lished  out  of  the  Livingston 
office  and  the  Winnie-Stovell 
Chronicle  out  of  the  Port  Neches 
plant. 

W.  R.  Beaumier  will  continue 
as  publisher  of  the  Lufkin  News 
and  the  w’eekly  newspapers.  He 
has  been  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Lufkin  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  for  19  years.  The 
announcement  said  he  and  Mrs. 
Beaumier  are  purchasing  stock 
in  Newspapers  Inc. 

• 

Nelson  Clayton  Dies 

POTTSVIIXE,  Pa. 

Nelson  J.  Clayton,  82,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  H.  Zerbey  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Pottsville  Republican,  died  May 
15. 

A  native  of  Ashland,  Mr. 
Clayton  w’as  a  retired  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pottsville  Water 
Company,  and  active  in  Repub¬ 
lican  politics. 
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Torinus  Out, 
New  Officers 
At  Green  Bay 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

John  B.  Torinus  resigned  as 
president  and  director  of  the 
Green  Bay  Newspaper  Company 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  May  15.  He  has 
been  succeeded  as  president  by 
William  C.  Roethke,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  who  has  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  for  .sev¬ 
eral  yeai-s.  Mr.  Roethke,  an  at¬ 
torney,  is  the  son-in-law  of  the 
late  J.  K.  Kline,  one  of  the 
foundei-s  of  the  Press-Gazette. 

Mr.  Torinus’  management  du¬ 
ties  will  be  taken  over  by  Daniel 
C.  Beisel  who  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  manager. 
Mr.  Beisel  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  and  vicepresident 
of  the  company.  He  also  senes 
as  advertising  dii-ector.  Leo  V. 
Gannon  continues  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  the 
stockholders  named  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  the  board:  Mary  M. 
Walter,  E.  L.  Everson,  of  Green 
Bay,  Jo.seph  Homer  III  of  New 
York  and  E.  C.  Ryan  of  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich. 

Other  officers  chosen  by  the 
directors  are:  E.  L.  Everson, 
vicepresident  and  Mrs.  Walter, 
secretai-y. 

Mr.  Torinus’  resignation  was 
accepted  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  with  regret.  He  issued  a 
statement  that  “basic  disagree¬ 
ments  on  long-range  policy 
which  brought  changes  in  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Press-Gazette.  He 
said: 

“Members  of  my  family,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  heirs  of  V.  I. 
Minahan,  and  of  the  family  of 
E.  R.  Minahan,  held  certain 
views  about  the  future  direction 
of  corporate  policy  which  were 
not  shared  by  persons  owning  a 
majority  stock  interest  in  the 
company.  David  L.  Nelson  as 
treasurer  and  business  manager 
held  these  same  views  and  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation  along  with 
mine.” 


Capital  Feature 
Services  Formed 

Fonnation  of  Capital  Feature 
Sendees,  Inc.,  New  York,  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  bankmptcy  of 
Meyer-Both  Company  (E&P, 
May  19,  page  16),  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Robert  L. 
Feinsod,  president  of  Capital 
Mat  Sendee,  Inc. 

He  explained  that  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  assist  Meyer-Both  in 
working  out  its  financial  prob¬ 
lems  Capital  Mat  had  under¬ 
taken  production  of  the  62-year- 
old  Chicago  firm’s  ad  mat 
sendees  for  May  and  June. 

Mr.  Feinsod  said  Meyer-Both 
made  a  collateral  assignment  to 
Capital,  ple<lging  its  executory 
contracts  with  subscribers,  and 
the  i)roceeds,  to  the  extent  of 
and  until  reimbui’sement  for 
Capital’s  bills. 

“Capital  tried,  without  sue-  ! 
cess,  to  induce  the  receiver  for  | 
Meyer-Both  to  continue  the 
sendees,  but  he  terminated  the 
firm’s  operations.” 

Mr.  Feinsod  said  Capital  Mat 
was  not  involved  in  the  bank-  i 
ruptcy  proceedings  started  May 
4  by  a  group  of  Meyer-Both 
creditors. 

Capital  Feature  Sendees  wdll 
include  three  general  newspaper 
editions,  men’s  wear  sendees. 
Furniture  sendee,  food  sendee 
and  a  fashion  sendee. 

• 

Brown  Ticket  Wins 
.A^ain  in  ITU  Election 

Re-election  of  Elmer  Brown 
as  president  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  w’as  assured  this  week 
by  the  unofficial  tabulation  of 
votes  in  the  biennal  election.  Mr. 
Brown  had  a  substantial  margin 
over  Fred  Hunt,  Chicago  Pro¬ 
gressive,  with  an  indication  his 
victory  might  be  by  more  than 
20,000  votes. 

First  vicepresident  Joe  Pilch, 
Chicago,  was  far  ahead  of  his 
opponent,  Jesse  Manbeck,  Wash- 
in^on.  Sandy  Bevis,  Vancouver, 
was  leading  Nicholas  Williams, 
Toronto,  for  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Joe  Bailey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was  ahead  of  Robert 
Grace,  Cleveland,  in  the  tally  for 
third  vicepresident  (mailers). 
Secretary-treasurer  William 
Cloud,  Seattle,  was  running 
close  to  Mr.  Brovrn’s  pace 
against  Robert  Grace,  Dallas. 


Free  Rides  for  Kids 
To  Gel  Polio  Shots 

Boston 

A  system  of  free  transporta¬ 
tion  arranged  by  Record  Ameri- 
can-Sn)iday  Advertixer  editors 
enabled  thousands  of  the  city’s 
pre-school  age  children  to  be 
vaccinated  in  the  Sabin  polio 
immunization  campaign  recently. 

Because  efforts  of  city  officials 
to  get  mothers  to  bring  children 
to  the  free  clinics  were  bogging 
down,  the  Hearst  papers’  organ¬ 
ized  the  transportation  pool 
with  appeals  to  volunteers  with 
cars  and  to  taxi  owners.  Six 
taxi  companies  made  700  cabs 
available.  The  campaign  re- 
.sulted  in  53,000  of  the  city’s 
65,000  pre-school  children  re¬ 
ceiving  the  vaccine  shots. 


Storke  Family  Gives 
Campus  Building 

Thomas  M.  Storke,  publisher 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Sews- 
Prexx,  will  give  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  a  Student  Publications 
Building  in  the  University’s 
$100  million  program  campaign, 
Stanford  President  Wallace 
Sterling  announced  May  22. 

The  Storke  family  is  joining 
in  the  pledge  of  $2*50,000  from 
one  of  Stanford’s  veteran  alumni 
to  replace  the  four  dilapidated 
shacks  where  students  have  pro¬ 
duced  their  daily  newspaper, 
yeai'book,  literary  and  humor 
magazines. 

An  additional  $50,000  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  student  publica¬ 
tions  building  fund  will  supple¬ 
ment  financing  for  the  new 
building. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Breaks  Hip  in  Spain 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Snyder,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 

Post  Tribune,  fell  in  a  restau¬ 
rant  in  Madrid,  Spain,  recently 
and  broke  her  hip.  She  is  recover¬ 
ing  in  the  British-American 
Hospital,  Madrid.  The  Snyders 
expect  to  return  home  about 
June  10.  Mrs.  Snyder  once 
worked  for  the  Xew  York  Tele¬ 
gram. 
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Quits  Stale  Post 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  retired 
79-year-old  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  will  retire  June 
1  as  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
Aeronautics  Commission.  He  has 
been  chairman  since  1945. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  person^  contact 
sellinK. 

LEa^  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

MAY  BROTHEaiS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y,  , 
Elstablished  1914.  Newspapers  ( 

BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  | 

IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE 
AND  FINANHALLY  ABLE-  i 

We  will  find  you  a  California  or  Ari-  I 
zona  new8pa|>er  property  where  you  , 

'  will  l>e  both  successful  and  happy.  We  ^ 

;  handle  both  large  and  small  pro|>erties.  ; 

;  Gahbert  &  Hancock.  3709-B  Arlington  j 
Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

CONSULTANT  in  NEWSPAPER 
TYPOGRAPHIC  REDESIGNING 
.  Kenneth  L.  Chatters 

!  1600  Blast  Stadium.  Ann  Arbor  Mich.  | 

j  Newspapers  For  Sale 

j  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  weekly.  , 
only  paper  in  rich  farm  county.  You  ; 
will  enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  living  in  { 
western  mountain  state  valley.  Good 
plant,  $50,000  with  $14,500  down.  '' 
Should  net  $15,000.  This  is  a  sound 
newspaper  in  fine  town.  Joseph  A.  , 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Ph. 
KE  3-1361  day  or  nite. 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netespapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  CAPITAL  GAIN  WEEKLY 
Large  trading  area,  web  fed  fiat  bed 
press.  Should  increase  over  50  per  cent 
under  eager  beaver  publisher.  Only 
$1U.000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234 
Blast  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Ph.  KE  3-1361. 

NOW  OFFERING  exceptional  proper¬ 
ties  recently  developed  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  Miss.,  Tenn.,  Ala.  and  Ky. 
Gross  from  $30  to  $135,000.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Dr., 
Panama  City.  BTa. 


SBa.BCT  WEEKLIES:  Colorado  $70M; 
Iowa  $45M :  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M ;  j 
Mississippi  $135M  :  Missouri  $65M;  Ne¬ 
braska  $20M  &  $50M;  Oklahoma  $30M: 
Oregon  $30M  :  S.  Dakota  $20M;  Texas 
$20M  &  $100M;  Washington  $35M  ; 
Wyoming  $30M:  New  England  $i25M; 
Midwest  $400M.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  pv  lint  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  #  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Strrict.  Dt 
not  send  irreplacahle  clippinis,  etc.^  in 
response  to  Help  IManted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  fer  them.  E&P  cannet 
he  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  ha«t  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  fenas 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelop  to  E&P  Classiied  DepartmenL 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  (&  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  S  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  repliti 
to  box  numbers  weiphinp  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  pottape 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 

01.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  par  line 

DISPIAY-CLASSIRED.$2.50  per  apate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviatians.  (add  1  line  far 
bn  information).  Bn  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaia  2-7050 
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ANNOl  NCKMKMS 

ISeu'spapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 

ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up  I 
F'ine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  tool 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  steady  local 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  2234  E.  Romnyea  Dr.,  Ana¬ 

heim.  Calif.  KE  B-l.iei. 

WEEKLY  CHAIN  — six  papers,  one 
plant,  in  booming  suburban  areas  of 
metropolitan  city  in  western  U.  S. 
Rotary,  modern  equipment,  real  estate 
included.  million  dollar  class. 

Other  weekly  properties.  $60,000  up. 
Further  information  to  qualified  buyers 
on  confidential  basis. 

J.  C.  Toney.  P.  O.  359.  Fairfield. 
California.  For  Vernon  V.  Paine, 

Broker. 

CALIFORNI.A.  Weekly  and  shopiiers. 
Gross  $7tl,000.  Fine  shop.  Asking  $45.- 
000.  29%  down.  ‘COLTNTY  SEAT.  We 
have  several  fine  small  county  seat 

weeklies  in  western  states.  JACK  L. 
STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES.  6.3M 
Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  2S,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

SKI  &  RESORT  NEWSPAPER.  $11.- 
000  gross,  25  weeks  publication  in  1961. 
6th  year,  in  fast  growing  section  of 
Maine,  a  Frontier.  Pressure  of  other 
interests  force  sale.  $5500.  Robert  Bruce, 
Rangeley,  Maine. 


■\N\OlN(.EME>TS 

^eicspapers  For  Sale 

LETTERPRESS  WEEKLY 
Grossing  between  50  &  60  Thousand  in 
fast  growth  area  one  hour  from 
Boston.  Equipment,  Real  Estate  In¬ 
cluded.  Cite  financial  references.  No 
calls  Please.  Change  in  owner’s  busi¬ 
ness  plans  reason. 

R.  M.  PATTERSON  .AGENCY 
.347  Washington  St.,  Newton,  5S,  Mass. 


SMALL  E.ASTERN  PA.  WEEKLY 
plus  job  shop.  *61  gross  45M.  2-story 
brick  bldg.  39M.  down.  Dissolving 
IKirtnership.  Box  1696,  bslitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

ST.ANDOL’T  North  Florida  weekly. 
$60,000-gross  class.  Owner  retiring. 
Kor  details,  write  DIAL,  Kalamazoo  h. 
Mich. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER— general  cir¬ 
culation,  2nd  class  mailing,  subscrii>- 
tion  list,  owner  must  sell.  Business 
free  of  debt.  Will  take  down  payment, 
and  if  you  can  show  me  that  you  are 
a  person  who  knows  the  business 
through  office  and  back  shop — and  not 
afraid  to  work — I’ll  treat  you  right 
on  the  note  balance.  Contact  me  for 
full  details:  C.  S.  Pechtel,  P.  O.  Box 
12,  El  Granada.  Calif. 


UNOPPOSED  NE  FLA.  tTY.  SEAT 
weekly.  $12M  gross  class.  Area  grow¬ 
ing  with  Fla.  On  beautiful  lake.  $7, .500 
cash  or  $9M  with  down.  Box  661, 
Macclenny,  Florid.a. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

Cl’TY 

ZONE 

STATE 

By 

insarfiont 

Classification 

COPY: 

n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Situations  Wanted"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


.WNOl'NCEMENT.S 

IS'eu'spapers  For  Sale 

ARIZONA  TWO-PAPER  CHAIN 
-Area  where  millions  are  being  spent 
by  various  industries.  One  County  Seat 
town  5.0(j0.  the  other  10,000.  33  miles 
apart  on  major  highway.  1961  gross 
$173,000.  Price  of  $200,000  includes 
buildings  and  complete  printing  plants 
in  each  town.  Low  ilown  payment  and 
long  terms  on  balance.  Owners  de¬ 
sirous  of  retiring  from  newspaper  field 
after  17  years.  DE.AN  SELLERS, 
Newspaper  Broker,  625  E.  Main  St.. 
Mesa,  .Arizona. 


TWO  C.ALIF.  beach  city  weeklies. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Box  1719,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


WEST.  Paid  Weekly  ami  Shop|>er.  Ex¬ 
cellent  gross  and  earnings.  Asking 
$200,000.  29%  down.  More  information 
to  qualified  interested  parties.  JACK 
L.  STOLL  AND  A.'^SOCIATES.  Suite 
600-601.  63S1  Hollywoo.1  Blvd.,  L.  A. 
26,  California. 


WILL  SELL  (XlMPLFrTE  or  full  part¬ 
nership,  fast-growing  Florida  weekly 
newspaper  to  exi>erienred  and  financial- 
I  ly  responsible  ad  man.  Present  gross 
$36,000,  unlimite<I  potential.  This  is  a 
sounil  business  proposition.  Send  com- 
,  plete  resume  and  proof  of  financial 
ability  first  letter.  Owner  has  other 
I  interest.  Box  1716,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I\eicspaperit  Wanteil 

OWNERS  OF  .SEVERAL  DAILY 
newspa|>ers  want  to  buy  controlling 
interest  in  soumi  daily  newspaiier  in 
the  7  to  .50  thousand  circulation  class. 
All  replies  will  lie  trente<l  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1709.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Inresiment  Opportunities 
If  anted 

INVESTOR  seeks  stock  position  with 
N.  Y,  area  trade  publication  which  can 
prove  imtential.  Box  1655,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAPITAL  (5  figure  amoiintl  available 
by  talente<l  executive.  See  ad  uniler 
“Situations  Wante*!’’ — Administratix'e. 


Public  yotices 


!V14CH1>ERY  and  Sl  PPl  lES 

Composing  Room 


1  MODEL  F-2  INTERTYPE  MIXER 
290  Channel,  Electric  Pot,  Serial  it 
over  15,000.  Going  TTS.  Excellent  bar¬ 
gain  @  $5,000;  also  available  about 
June  15th  1  Mo<lel  B-2,  Intertyis-  Elec¬ 
tric  Pot  $2,600.  Box  1736,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPES 

Comet  with  TTS  KeylKianl 
OjkeratinB:  Unit  and  Perforator 
Moilel  5  No.  5r»l51  with  TI'S 
KeytwanI  an<l  0|>eratinK  Unit 
2-ModeI  8  No.’s  45196 — 454^4 
3  Ma>f8 — Gas  Pot — AC  Motor 
MtMlel  30  Mixer,  No.  52275 

2  yo-2  72-4  34  maj^s  6  moUls 
New  Star  Quiulder  - Blower  Saw 

2-M(Klel  31  No.'s  56419 — 56420 

3  Mags  -  6  molils — electric — AC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXfonI  7-43‘N) 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $64. .50  to  $97.5ti. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  .560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
Worlil’s  Large.st  Distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  63.5.l,5l;{ 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  5.  SN  62298. 
220  AC.  electric  |>ot.  Margach  feeder. 
2  molds,  including  TTS  u|>erating  unit 
and  Shatf  stall  mat  detector,  $4,950. 
Standaril.  Milton,  P,a. 


100  USED  TURTLES:  Most  makes 
represente<l.  Not  worn  out,  but  trad^ 
in  on  complete  replacement  with  mod¬ 
ern  narrow  width  j.m.  Spaceniakers. 
Bargain  pricerl  and  available  about  30 
days.  JACK  MOORE  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Outfitter,  .560  Eastland  Road. 
Berea,  Ohio. 


VARITYPER-D.SJ.  SN  2842  5  type 
fonts,  rebuilt,  excellent  condition. 
$675.  Standard,  Milton,  Pa. 


ADV'ERTISE  to  the  Florida  market 
through  "FLORIDA  AGRICULTURE." 
21-year-old  magazine  with  over  30,00n 
readers  throughout  peninsula.  For  rate 
card,  write:  Hugh  Waters,  Editor, 
4360  S.  W.  I3th  St..  Gainesville,  Fla. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

F eatures 


NEW  WREKLY  WOMAN’S  COLUMN 
by  M.  Claire  MacAllister.  The  reader’s 
own  personal  problem  forum.  ENTER¬ 
TAINING!  INFORMATIVE!  Write  for 
samples.  Box  1702.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  FO'^  WEEKLIES 
ON  JFK!! 

Fresh  500-wor<!  column  on  Kennetly’s 
work,  play,  Hyannisisirt  hv  2  newsmen 
assigne<l  summer  White  House.  Dailies 
won’t  have  this!  $1  |ier  column  June 
11  thru  .Sept.  17.  Write  Now.  Box  22. 
Hyannis.  Massachusetts. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-636? 

ERECTING.  DLSMANTELING, 
’TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Engraving 


BLGRAMA  ENGRAVER.  Excellent 
condition.  ILj  years  old.  12  x  18  plate 
area.  Line-tone  and  line-cut.  Sunday 
Herald,  Bridgeport.  Conn..  Mr.  Ritter. 


Press  Room 


FOR  SALE: 

One  set  of  Roll  Arms  with  Tension 
Controls  —  Power  Hoist  for  Thrse 
paper  rolls,  for  High  speed  Rotary 
type  newspaper  press.  Located  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

UPE(X>.  INC. 

GE.  8-3744 
BOX  355 

LYNDHURST,  NEW  JERSEY 


GOSS  24-18  page  2.3-9  16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold ;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  PRESS  for 
I  sale,  push  button  controls,  motor, 
chases,  rollers,  excellent  printer. 
$9500 ;  Hammond  Easy  Raster  full 
j  page  size  with  hood,  blower,  $1250: 

Model  8  Lino  j!t29559.  3  mag.,  com- 
'  pletely  rebuilt  last  year,  $4,500.  ’The 
Citizen  Hernbl.  Walden,  N.  Y. 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COX-G-TYPE  WEB- 
FED  newspaiwr  press  with  factory 
color  attachment;  used  only  on  week¬ 
lies  and  circulars.  Can  be  moved  from 
plant  this  summer  with  minimum  dis¬ 
mantling.  Ramsey  County  Review, 
North  Saint  Paul  9,  Minnesota. 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers.  Supply  Houses 

Press  Ro€tm  Press  Room  Press  Room 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  F^llly 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note;  We  will  take  yoar  preicnt  cqaip- 
ment  in  trade.  We  bay  and  aell  all 
newipaper  equipment,  including  preiies, 
typeicttinc  machines,  TTS  equipment, 
L^lows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
HA  1-5365 


FOUR-UNIT  VANGUARD  OFFSET 
Newsiwper  Press.  32-tab,  16  full  pasee. 
36'  Web,  only  2  yrs.  old.  looks  and 
runs  like  new.  Available  in  AuKust. 
Now  producing  some  of  the  countries 
nicest  looking  newspai>ers.  Larger 
equip,  reason  for  selling.  Press  is  the 
latest  design.  Newest  type  folder  in¬ 
stalled  Jan.  1962.  equipp^  with  com¬ 
plete  in-feed  units.  Plus  many  special 
features.  We  will  train  buyer  in  com¬ 
plete  offset  process — -from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  Priced  for  quick  sale  BM.OOO.OO. 
K.  S.  Johnson.  Tri-County  Publishing 
Company,  Lemont,  Illinois. 


PRESS  UNITS 

Goss  6-Units,  substructure,  Cline  reels. 
A  C  drives.  Double  upper  formers. 
22%'  cut-off.  Available. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS 

1  Unit  22%  X  36  Webendorfer  Roll  Fed 
with  Newspaper  Folder  and  %  Fold. 

Ten  Rolls  of  Newsprint 

Whirler  Light  Table 

Enlarger  Vacuum  Frame 

24'  Camera  Arc  Lamps 

Complete  package  —  Delivered  — 
Installed  —  Ready  to  Run 

UPECO.  INC. 

750  Valleybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

PLANT  LIQUIDATION 
We  have  meige<l  our  rotary  letterpress 
department  with  an  organization  in 

another  city  and  are  sacrificing  our 
Rotary  E<iuipment  in  order  to  sell  the 
building  and  real  estate.  VVe  offer  a  3 
unit  Hoe  double  witith  newspaper  press 
capable  of  printing  SO  full  size  news- 
pai>er  pages  at  one  time.  This  e<iuip- 
ment  has  2  quarter  folders,  4  auxiliary 
color  units,  auxiliary  motors,  rollers, 
ink  units  and  thousands  of  dollars  of 
additional  e<|uipment.  Complete  Stereo 
department  (Pony  Auto  plate)  and 
Composing  e<iuipment,  Elrods,  Lino- 
tyiw.  Hammond  Electric  Page  Storage 
Cabinets  etc.,  for  sale  far  below  mar¬ 
ket  price. 

If  you  are  a  financially  responsible 
publisher  and  ran  oiierate  from  Hous¬ 
ton.  Texas  with  this  type  of  equipment, 
a  deal  ran  be  W'orke<l  out  to  include 
the  land  and  motlern  masonry  building 
that  houses  the  e<iuipment  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  price.  Financing  can 
lie  arrangeil.  News,  Inc.,  7119  Harris¬ 
burg  Rlvd.,  Houston,  Te.xas.  WA 
3-1 67 1. 


C.OSS  OCTLTLE  W'ith  Color 
4  Arch  Type  Units 
Color  Deck  for  ROP 
Double  Folder  21  Vj' 

Reels,  Tensions,  AC  Drive 


DUPLEX  TOBULAR  With  Color 
24- Page  2  to  1  Model 
Stereotype  &  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  I 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive.  ! 
8-Page  Top  Desk  installed  new, 
1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


Steel  Slrappiiifi 

WILL  SACRIFICE  approximately  2,400  ! 
StI.  strapping  Rd.  Spec.  C-16-18  gauge  , 
for  Gerrard  Q  newspaper  tying  ma-  ' 
chine.  Contact:  John  Kuhn,  Newspaper  , 
.Agency  Coriioration,  P.O.  Box  2673,  , 
Charleston  30,  West  Va.  , 


Stereotype 


STA-HI  Master  A  C  Former. 

A  C  motor  drives  30,  40,  50,  75  HP. 
%  folders,  curved  routers. 

I  G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 

urgently  needed  for  export  order.  ; 
Strictly  cash  buyer.  Will  pay  top  ! 
price. 

CRAFTSMEN 

MACHINERY 

COMPANY 

75  W.  Dedham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  COpley  7-5390 

TWO  REELS  COMPLETE  WITH  ! 
STANDARDS  AND  MOTORS.  AC  ; 
PREFERRED.  ARMS  CAPABLE  OF  l 
TAKING  UP  TO  36'  DlAMimiR 
ROLLS  OR  IF  POSSIBLE  40'  DIAM¬ 
ETER  ROLLS  AND  ANY  LENGTH 
OF  ROLL  OVER  40".  CONTACT  R. 
J.  PAPE,  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO..  23  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
WATERBURY  20.  CONT^.  PHONE 
75.3-1 12S  CODE  NUMBER  203. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


32  and  40-Page  Duplex  Tubular,  two 
sections  in  jumps  of  two  at  a  time. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


4  UNIT  GCSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type  Units,  1  double  folder, 
22%'  cut-off,  2  quarter  folders.  4  sets 
of  angle  bars,  1-100  H.P.  AC  C-W 
drive,  Cline  reels,  Cline  Automatic 
Tensions,  track^e,  turntables.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  San  Diego.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXCN  CC. 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley*,  Calif. 


for  SALE:  32-PAGE  GOSS.  Will 
print  16  straight  or  32  collect  with  | 
one  color  or  up  to  24  with  full  color.  i 
22%''  cut-oflf.  Metal  pot,  pump  and 
^ny  and  other  auxiliary  equipment.  | 
Available  now  at  new  low  price.  W'rite 
full  particulars.  News-Dispatch, 
Michigan  City,  Indiana. 


GOSS  OOX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  Top  con¬ 
dition.  PricexI  to  move:  also  12  Nolan 
newspaper  turtles  and  Elroxl  with 
molds.  Tribune-Democrat,  LaJunta, 
Colo. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY!. 
Mo<lel  AB  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Newspaper  , 
Press.  Ser.  i2583.  This  press  was  thor-  , 
uughly  rebuilt  within  the  past  year  ; 
and  is  in  i>erfect  condition,  equipi^l  | 
with  variable  speed  AC  motor  equip¬ 
ment.  Press  is  located  in  Scranton.  ' 
Pa.  and  is  offered  at  the  price  of  i 
$7,500,  On  the  printer’s  floor,  easily  | 
removed.  j 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  i 
136  Church  St.,  NYC  WOrth  4-1370  I 


HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— 96  page 
tab;  48  full  pages;  semi-cylindrical; 
good  condition;  prints  very  well.  Can 
be  seen  running.  Available  immedi-  i 
atelyl  Price  including  all  Mat  and  ' 
Stereotype  equipment,  $9,600.00  or  best  i 
offer.  Must  sedl  fast.  K.  S.  Johnson,  j 
113  Cass  Street,  Joliet.  Illinois.  i 
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USED  WEB  FEB  newspaper  Rotary 
Offset  presses  with  newspaper  type 
folding  machine.  UPECO,  Box  U6. 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  GE  8-3744. 

WANTED:  DUPLEX  FOLDER  (used) 
for  Goss  Unit  Tubular  Press  (built  by 
Duplex).  Contact:  Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  Albany,  Georgia. 

ROTARY  NEWS^PE^ 
PRESS 

needed  immediately  for  export.  Will 
pay  cash.  1-Rotary  newspaper  press 
UNITUBULAR  with  color  equipment. 
At  least  two  units,  plus  color  and 
stereo  equipment. 

GOSS  TUBULAR 
ROTARY  PRESS 

Two-to-one  ratio  only. 

Twenty  to  twenty-four  pages.  Two 
plate  wide,  with  stereo  equipment. 

CRAFTSMEN 

MACHINERY 

COMPANY 

75  W.  Dedham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tel.  COpley  7-5390 


HELP  W.OiTED 

Academic 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
offers  graduate  assistantship  to  news 
man  qualified  by  exijerience  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  record  for  graduate  study 
in  journalism.  Box  1710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEACHING  -  EDITORI-4L  ASSIST¬ 
ANTS.  %  time  with  full  academic 
load.  Minimum  three  years  newspaper 
experience  or  eiiuivalent.  Journalism 
Department,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles-24, 
Calif. 

Administratire 


EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  metropolitan  weekly.  Strong  in 
production.  Growth  opixirtunity.  Box 
1728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MARION.  INDIAN.A  CHRONI¬ 
CLE  is  looking  for  an  Auditor  or 
Business  Manager  to  assume  immediate 
charge  of  a  fine  bookkeeping  and  credit 
department;  then,  as  he  is  able,  to 
assume  duties  of  Business  Manager. 
Newspaper  auditing  experience  is  es¬ 
sential.  The  man  must  be  aggressive, 
active  and  inquiring.  College  degree 
important,  but  not  essential.  This  is^  a 
fine  opportunity  with  a  good  daily 
newspaper  in  an  excellent  fast-growing 
city  of  39,0(10.  Write  giving  full  per¬ 
sonal  and  work  history  to:  Richanl 
Thomas.  The  CTtronicle,  Marion,  Indi¬ 
ana. 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  TO  MANAGER  of  street 
and  dealer  department  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  A.M..  Chart  Area  8.  Age  up 
to  60.  fSilly  exi>«rienced.  Right  man 
will  assume  immediate  supervision  of 
crew  of  supervisors  and  eventually 
head  department.  Box  1670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  needexl  for 
Florida  Daily.  Man  or  woman  with 
competitive  background  preferred.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  first  letter.  Box  1694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


A(dvertising  Director 

AFTERNOON  12M  DAILY  NEEDS 
DIRECTOR  TO  HANDLE  AND  BUILD 
DISPLAY.  CLASSIFIED,  AND  NA- 
TIONAL.  MANAGERIAL  EXPERI- 
!  ENC7E  EITHER  AS  ASSISTANT  OR 
ON  SMALLER  PAPER  ESSENTIAL. 
,  HE  WILL  SUPERVISE  STAFF  OF 
I  SIX.  MUST  HAVE  IDEAS,  E24EIRGY, 
I  SALES  AND  LAYOUT  ABILITY. 
HIGHLY  COMPETI’nVE.  BOX  1660, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
13,300  ABC  evening  daily,  college 
town  of  21,000,  both  well  above  aver¬ 
age.  Seek  young  man  with  potential 
who  has  background  to  effectively  di¬ 
rect  all  phases  of  retail,  general,  and 
promotion.  Growth  opportunity.  Con¬ 
fidences  protected.  Publisher,  TRIB- 
I  UNE.  FREMONT.  NEBR. 
i _ _ _ _ 

NATIONAL  ADVTG.  SALESMAN 
I  Unusual  opportunity  for  young  college 
I  graduate  to  join  Chicago  advertising 
'  staff  of  important  newspaper  group. 
'  Experience  not  necessary,  will  train. 

Go^  starting  salary.  Excellent  em- 
'  ployee  benefits.  Write  fully.  Box  1680, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

13,700  Elstablished  growing  daily  wants 
a  manager  strong  on  promotion  with 
ability  to  direct,  train  personnel  and 
produce  himself.  Staff  of  four,  Im- 
!  mediate  opening  with  a  future  for 
I  right  person.  Please  write  giving  com- 
I  plete  background  and  present  salary 
I  requirements.  Box  1669,  Editor  £  Pub- 
,  Usher. 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Display  Adrertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

T¥J\AS  GULF  COAST  DAILY  in  100.- 
0O(>  industrial  city  nee<ls  appressive, 
younK  (under  40>  d  splay  Ad  Man. 
Modern,  air-conditioned  plant.  Salary, 
some  commissions,  other  Wnefits.  Ade¬ 
quate  opportunities  with  e.\pandin>? 
orjfanization  for  qual-fie^l  man.  Chart 
Area  9  applicants  please  send  complete 
resume ;  include  work  history,  salary 
re<iuirement8  and  reierences  first  letter. 
THE  NEWS,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 


$25,000  YEARLY 
AND  YOUR  OWN 
BUSINESS! 

State  Franchise  for  qualified  individuals 
w’ho  can  put  4  salesmen  on  $250  wk. 
comm,  sellintf  low-cost  ads  in  fine 
magazine  to  local  merchants.  Terrific 
sales  building  program  tie<l-in.  Resume 
essential.  Publshr.  Box  2202,  Glen- 
brook,  Connecticut. 

YOUNG  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
talesman,  at  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence,  strong  on  sales  and  layout. 
Salary  based  on  experience,  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  based  on  per¬ 
formance.  Work  in  friendly,  thriving 
community  on  established  and  growing 
daily  newapa|)er  in  Chart  Area  7.  Box 
159S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Immediate  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  ad  salesman  on  Southern 
Ohio  24,000  daily.  Good  layout, 
copy  and  sales  essential.  At  least 
2  years  experience.  Send  resume 
and  photo  to  Box  1730,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSMAN,  heavy  desk  and  re¬ 
porting  experience,  wanted  to  teach 
reporting  and  editing  in  large  mid- 
w’estern  journalism  school.  Bachelor’s 
degree  required.  Pay  $150  a  week  or 
more,  depending  upon  experience.  Box 
1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

Chart  Area  2  morning  daily  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  copy  desk  man. 
Must  be  hustler.  Opportunity  to  learn 
•lot  operation.  Box  16  •  3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIKE  THE  VARIETY  OF  BUREAU 
WORK?  Good  Chart  Area  1  opening 
available  for  self-starter.  Box  1645, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Eastern  morning  daily  in  capital  city 
seeks  bright  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  with  solid  3-4  years  experience. 
Send  resume,  references  to  Box  1671, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


R BIPORTER  for  women’s  page  on  13,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Nice  community, 
good  salary,  benefits.  Write  full  back¬ 
ground,  C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel, 
Lewistown,  Pa. 


WIRE-EDITOR-COPY  DESK  job  for 
young  man  with  feel  for  layout;  some 
editing  and  head-writing  experience. 
Will  train  college  grad  beginner  er 
adaptable  professional.  W.  N.  Roes- 
gen,  ME,  Sandusky.  Ohio,  Register. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  —  Experience  in 
field,  for  34M  morning  daily,  C^art 
Area  1.  Opportunity,  prestige,  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings,  literal  benefits  of¬ 
fered.  Creativity,  character,  attractive 
personality  wanted.  Box  1662,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CALIF'.  BECTKONS  to  qualifie<l  e<litor 
for  15,ou0  six-<lay  daily,  staff  of  14. 
Give  full  background,  qualifications, 
references  and  salary  exi>ectations.  Box 
1690.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  POSITION  for  fast,  accurate 
copy  reader  and  head  writer.  Top. 
medium-sized  morning  daily  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  opiK>rtunity  and  challenge 
are  here  for  a  real  hustler.  Box  16j<?<, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SF:AT  DAILY 
nee<ls  experience<i  rei>orter  or  deskman. 
Give  qualifications  and  references. 
Sun-Star,  Merced.  California. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Chart  Area 
3  morning  daily  with  circulation  of 
17,500.  Must  have  at  least  two  years 
exi>erience  in  executive  capacity,  and 
ability  and  desire  to  sui>ervise  an<l  de¬ 
velop  staff  of  15.  Liberal  benefits -  goo<l 
community  and  growing  area.  Box 
1699.  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

MORNING  NEWSPAPER.  Chart  Area 
11 — 25.000  class,  needs  sharp  copydesk 
man  with  at  least  three  years  exi>eri- 
ence — good  news  judgement — able  to 
take  direction — accept  news  desk  re- 
sixmsibility,  with  no  objection  to  night 
work.  Five-day.  40-hr.  week  ;  vacations. 
t>ension  plan.  College  town.  Imme<Iiate 
oi>ening.  Full  details  nee<led  in  initial 
reply.  Box  1685,  Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  man 
or  woman,  to  cover  F'lorida  East  Coast 
resort  town.  Salary  starts  at  $80  per 
week.  Write  Box  1695,  B^litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  qualifications. 

REPORTER  who  writes  well  and  fast 
for  live,  expanding  community  weekly 
with  fine  daily  standartls.  M.  D.  Coe, 
Bassett  Printing  Corp.,  Bassett.  Va. 


,  EDITOR  -  REPORTER.  ex|>erience*l. 

,  neeile<l  now  for  small  daily.  Must  l>e  ; 
capable  of  handling  general  run  of  ; 
news:  know  wire  eiliting.  This  should  ' 
l»e  a  |>ermanent  position  for  a  man 
'  who  is  community-mimied  and  likes  , 
l>eople.  Write  giving  full  details  to  | 
F'rank  A.  Johnson.  Daily  Republican- 
Register.  Mount  Carmel.  Illinois. 

'  F3DITOR  with  executive  backgroun«l  to 
head  staff  of  eight  on  top-ranking 
county  seat  daily  10,000  circulation,  ; 
Chart  Area  6.  Ideal  situation  for  sea- 
sone<l  man  who  is  stymieil  and  seeks 
status,  itermanence  and  progress.  State 
exi»ecte<i  starting  salary  and  list  full  i 
record  with  qualifications  and  refer-  ! 
en<’es  first  letter  to  Box  1735,  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER.  REPORTER  on 
I  weekly  in  Cliart  Area  2.  Prefer  draft- 
exempt  journalism  grad.  Send  back¬ 
ground,  salary  re<iuired.  pix  in  first 
letter.  Real  opportunity  with  outstand- 
I  ing  firm.  Box  1722,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

I  GF:NF:RAL  reporter  for  10,000 
j  circulation  Northwestern  Ohio  newspa- 
I>er.  Prefer  BJ  graduate.  Photographic 
I  exi»erience  helpful.  Write  to  Gonlon  C. 

'  Dix.  Publisher,  Crescent-News,  Defi- 
I  ance.  Ohio. 

I  NF:ED  girl  to  write  al)out  fads. 

I  fiishions  ami  foods,  plus  club,  social 
'  hapi>enings.  Emphasis  on  features  and 
photojournalism.  Excellent  working 
;  comlitions  in  prosi>erous  city  offere<l 
by  27,()00  circulation  Illinois  daily. 
Salary  and  employe  l>enefits  make  this 
top  opportunity  for  right  applicant. 

I  Send  resume  to  Box  1715,  Fxlitor  & 

>  Publisher. 


YOUNG  reporter-editor  wanted 
■  for  large  semi-weekly  in  county  seat, 

^  college  town.  Two  person  news  staff; 
i  duties  include  every  phase  of  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  J.  degree  valuable 
I  Imt  not  essential.  6  to  12  months 
I  new8pa|>€r.  P.R.  or  e<iuivalent  ex|>eri. 

ence  nee<leil.  W.  C.  Hearst,  t'larion 
'  Newspai^ers,  Clarion,  Pa. 

Free  Lance 

F'REE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,fK)0 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures 
I  and  captions.  F'ree  Information.  Gebbie 
i  Press.  151  W.  48th  St..  New  York.36, 
,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER — With  imagination,  initi- 
.  ative  and  drive  for  general  assign- 
i  ments,  features.  40-Hour  week.  High¬ 
rated  afternoon  daily  .41bany,  Ore., 
Democrat-Herald.  Contact  Larry 
Young,  Managing  Editor. 

REWTIITE.  COPYDESK  MAN.  experi- 
ence<l.  Fast-growing  North  Jersey  semi¬ 
weekly.  Details  given  on  receipt  of 
full  i>ersonal  an<l  professional  back¬ 
ground  information.  Write:  Editor,  The 
;  New  Jersey  Herald,  Newton.  N.  J. 

:  TOP  REPORTER  ON  S-PERSON 
i  STAFF,  small  P.M.  Mon.-lhru-Fri. 

daily.  Responsible  news  except  sports, 

:  society.  Use  camera.  Permanent  only. 
References  required.  Times-Gazette, 
Shelbyvilie,  Tennessee. 

'  WIRE  EDITOR  for  7M  Southwest 
Michigan  daily  with  opportuntites  to 
i  develop  in  other  fields.  Two  staffers 
I  won  The  AP  State  Sweepstakes  Awards 
in  this  spot.  Write:  Dick  Derrick.  St. 

!  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press. 

i  WOMAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  (cq)  for 
'  small  Calif,  daily.  With  other  feature 
I  duties.  Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALERT  REPORTER  with  enough 
daily  or  weekly  exi)erience  to  cover 
full  beat  in  newsy  city.  Opiwrtunity 
for  development  and  advancement  un¬ 
der  favorable  modern  conditions.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  usual  fringe  benefits.  Must 
be  objective,  ready  to  relocate,  have 
picture  exi)erience,  and  car.  Apply  by 
writing  full  details  of  e<lucation  and 
experience  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

I  DE^K  MAN.  w’ith  wire  experience,  for 
I  liveiy  New  Jersey  daily  in  N.  Y.  met- 
'  ropolitan  area.  Box  163S.  E<Iitor  & 
Publisher. 


;  NEWSPAPER 

;  WOMAN 

,  with  desk  exi)erience  to  serve  as  “Girl 
F'riday”  for  e<litor  of  Southern  P.M. 

I  daily  of  50,000.  Duties  include  e<liting 
I  syndicate<l  columns  and  “Letters  to 
!  Ivlitor.”  Apply  in  detail  to  Box  1707, 
F^litor  &  Publisher. 

RF^PORTER,  1-3  years*  exi>erience, 
wanting  to  do  goo<l  writing  on  job 
1  with  variety  and  plenty  to  l)e  done. 

New  plant  —  young  staff  —  friendly 
I  town.  Three  e<litions  per  day  covering 
!  large  circulation  area.  Chart  Area  7. 

I  Send  full  details  to  Box  1724,  Bxltior  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  experience  particu¬ 
larly  in  governmental  coverage.  Car 
necessary.  12.000  circulation  Florida 
daily.  Send  resume,  writing  samples 
to:  Box  1729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  WEEKLY  EDITOR  -Self  starting,  ag¬ 
gressive  man  \vante<l  for  established 
county  seat  weekly  in  Chart  Area  4. 

!  Circulation  2,000  with  more  potential. 
MfMlern  commercial  printing  depart¬ 
ment  and  substantial  office  supply  and 
e<iuipment  business.  The  man  we  want 
knows  newspaiiering  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  and  wants  to  l>e  his  own  boss. 
Ideal  for  husband  and  wife  team  that 
wants  part  ownership  in  a  sound  news- 
pai)er  proi»erty.  Prefer  man  from 
Chart  .-ireas  3,  4.  or  5.  Give  com¬ 

plete  details,  including  picture  and 
salary  re<iuirements,  in  confidential 
first  letter.  Box  1732,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

j  WOMAN’S  EDITOR  with  fresh  ideas 
I  for  young  Kansas  City  suburban  daily. 
I  Strong  on  features.  No  "bulletin- 
1  lK>ard”  journalism.  Contact  R.  E. 
I  Buzl>ee,  Daily  News,  Olathe,  Kansas. 


Mechanical 

MACHINIST — Union  or  eligible,  should 
be  competent  in  servicing  TTS  Oper¬ 
ating  Units,  Multiface  Perf.  Inter- 
.  types  and  other  job  shop  equipment. 
Night  work-above  scale  pay :  paid  vs- 
cation  &  holidays.  Amos  G.  Black, 
Jr.,  Kelley  &  Jamison,  Inc.,  239  Court, 
Memphis  3,  Tenn.  Ph:  JA  5-1687. 

WANTED:  TAPE  PUNCHER  on 

morning  paper.  Union  shop.  13.65  per 
hour,  vacation,  hospitalization,  sick 
leave — many  other  advantages.  Phon. 

I  962-4433,  or  wire  collect:  Haskell  W. 

I  Hall,  Rockford  Newspapers,  Inc.,  News 
I  Tower,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

i  PRINTER-FLOORMAN  or  printer- 
1  oiierator  for  top  N.  E.  Nebraska  week- 
i  ly.  College  town  of  4.5C0.  Well  eiiuipped 
;  shop.  Ludlow.  Elrod,  3  mnchinea, 

I  Kluge,  Kelly  B.  Duplex.  The  Wayne 
Herald,  Wayne.  Nebraska. 

STILL  GROWING  IN  HAWAIl-Need 
'  another  top  pressman-stereotyiier  for 
Z-tyi>e  Hoe  rotary  press.  Strong  sub- 
I  urban  group  of  papers.  Union  scale. 

.  W’rite  details:  Lester  Cariienter,  206 
Koula  St.,  Honolulu  13,  Hawaii. 

I  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Ex- 
]  cellent  opi>ortunity  for  right  man. 

Must  lie  2.7-33.  Know  machine,  floor. 

!  some  makeup.  Have  ability  to  handle 
men  and  get  top  prorluction.  Good 
starting  pay.  Box  1713,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SHOP  P'OREMAN  for  one  of  New 
York’s  finest  suburban  weekly  groups. 
E.\|ierience<l  all  phases  plant  ojiera- 
tion.  Hospitalization.  Pension  plan. 
Union.  New  plant.  Fine  community, 
outstanding  schixils.  Write  giving  ex- 
lierience  and  references  to  Box  172.7. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

NOR’THWEST  UNIVERSITY  —  As- 
sistant  technical  editor.  Writing,  edit¬ 
ing  experience  essential.  Science  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Give  full  background, 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WAGNER  COLLEGE  —  Assistant  in 
news  bureau.  Primary  responsibility: 
sports  coverage.  Will  handle  releases, 
features,  brochures,  statistics.  Give  full 
background,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Norman  Volk.  Wagner  College. 
Staten  Island-1,  N.  Y. 

VETERAN  NEW'S-I-EATURE  W'RITER 
wantecl  to  handle  plant  city  press 
relations  of  multi-plant  company, 
hdqrs.  in  Chicago  area.  Must  he  ma¬ 
ture-  free  to  travel.  Box  1712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TR.4DE  SCHOOIib 


COPYREADER  to  help  out  on  city  |  EailTOR  with  financial  news  and  copy  |  W'OMEN’S  EDITOR  for  morning, 
dMk  and  assist  makeup  editor.  Some  I  desk  exiierience  for  key  role  at  unique  Sunday  newspaper  in  East  Coast, 
night  work.  Tri-weekly  in  California  News  Service.  Should  be  f:uniliar  with  Southern  resort  area ;  beaches,  water 
coastal  city.  Give  references,  when  \  New  York  press  and  PR  field.  Uncom-  sjiorts,  etc.  to  head  two-women  de- 
available,  salary  exriecteil.  Box  1697,  i  mon  sense  an  appreciated  asset.  Salary  partment :  fringe  lienefits.  Box  1720, 
EJditor  &  Publisher.  i  otien.  Box  1726,  E*litor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Administratire 

advertising  director  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  opportnnity  on  daily  newspaper. 
Heavy  experience  all  departments.  Age 
39,  college  degree.  Proven  record — well 
known.  Excellent  health.  For  reeume. 
Box  1667,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 

two-man  MANAGEMESIT  TEIAM : 
combined  experience  covers  successful 
general  direction  and  specialized  apti¬ 
tudes  for  all  departments;  looking  for 
a  property,  with  iwtential.  to  buy,  or 
manage  with  an  option  to  acquire 
stock.  Both  comfortably  employed  at 
present,  and  have  been  for  years  on 
competitive  and  combination  newspa¬ 
pers  of  medium  and  metropolitan  cir¬ 
culations.  Write  Box  1621,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CXINTROLLER-CPA  —  22  years’  with 
major  metropolitan  newspaper.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Box  1703,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ACCOMPLISHED  ailvertising.  circula¬ 
tion,  news,  promotion  executive  (ster¬ 
ling  record;  background;  integrity)  ! 
will  invest  .5  figure  amount  and  be  ' 
active  in  paiier's  development.  Highly  | 
creative  and  prisluctive.  Pairer.  loca¬ 
tion  should  have  evident  growth  po-  ! 
tential.  Box  1727.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  I 


Circulation 


ORCULATION  MANAGER  —  alert, 
alive,  ambitious.  Ex|>erience<l  —mature 
— young.  Write  for  resume.  Box  1736, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERT  CIRCULATOR 

of  weeklies  under  controlled,  carrier-col¬ 
lect.  said  mail  or  Little  Merchant  plan 
locating  permanently  in  Zone  12  July  15th. 
Top  record  in  converting  free  to  paid. 
bOOTtinp  net  and  conserving  costs.  Want 
top  spot  only,  the  tougher  the  better.  Your 
one-line  letter  will  bring  full  details. 

Reply — Box  1708  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adrertisinfi 

CLASSIFIETD  MANAGER  desires  posi-  1 
tion  on  17,000  and  up  daily.  Ten  years'  i 
experience  in  classified  advertising. 
Strong  on  contracts,  classified  display,  ' 
staff  training,  and  service.  J143  per  ! 
week.  Age  49.  affable  and  understand-  1 
ing.  In  excellent  physical  condition.  I 
Hobby:  Boy  Scout  work.  Now  CAM.  I 
Write  Box  1485,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OLASSinER  MANAGER.  14  years’ 
experience,  sales  to  management — com¬ 
petitive  and  combination.  Consider 
classified  or  retail  —  management  or 
staff  with  opportunity.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  3  or  4,  consider  other.  Late  30’s. 
family.  Box  1701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT!  Pho- 
to^pher.  Five  years’  experience  in 
science,  political  and  military  news  and 
feature  writing,  including  Far  East 
and  Europe.  Available  after  July  1, 
TOrking  out  of  Paris,  on  either  spe¬ 
cific  assi^ments  or  use-my-own-judg- 
ment  buis.  Proven  capability  to  gen¬ 
erate  significant  stories  requiring  dig¬ 
ging,  Box  1646,  flditor  &  Publisher. 


editorial 


♦^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coaat  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

EDITOR.  32,  family  man.  10  years’ 
experience  on  weeklies  and  dailies. 
Seek  permanent  position  with  future. 
Available  about  June  16.  Write  Box 
1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KNOWLEDGEABLE,  aggressive  re¬ 
porter  for  respected  metropolitan  daily 
seeks  national  affairs  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.(7.  30.  M.A., 
six  years’  solid  newspaper,  radio  ex¬ 
perience  in  northeast,  south,  midwest. 
Excellent  Washington  background.  Top 
references.  Box  1614,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER 
Wants  job  that  demands  resourceful¬ 
ness,  literacy.  Graduate  engineer, 
physicist.  Trade  mag  experience. 
Chicago  or  New  York  City  only.  Box 
1628,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SECTION  EDITOR  SOM  daily  seeks  j 
desk  or  reporter  spot  California  P.M. 
Five  years’  all  beats.  Experienced  all  ! 
phases  desk  work.  Veteran,  28.  mar¬ 
ried,  child.  Best  references.  Box  1626, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — 15  years’  experience  | 
including  makeup  and  reporting;  de-  i 
sires  position  as  wire  editor  or  on  wire  | 
desk  of  small  daily  in  or  near  metro-  i 
imlitan  area.  Wire  desk  preferre<l.  but  . 
will  consider  local  desk.  Likes  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.  area  immensely.  No 
drifter.  Looking  for  place  to  put  roots  : 
down.  Liveable  wage  desired,  but 
money  not  so  important  as  decent,  ' 
humane  treatment.  Write  Box  1666, 
Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Working  knowledge  of  i 
English  language.  E.\perience<l  all  reg-  | 
ular  beats.  BA.  Box  1582,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


STIFLED  EDITOR,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  work  on  20,000  daily,  seeks 
opportunity  anywhere.  Age  38,  family, 
college  training;  near  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  with  same  firm.  Can  go 
no  higher  in  present  post.  Box  1657, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Elxperienced  editorial  page  editor  and 
columnist,  now  on  50.0()0  weekly  — 
mo<lerate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression  —  pro-fact  and  anti-adverb  — 
seeks  permanent,  responsible  spot  on 
daily.  Ivy  League  grad,  post-grad  work 
in  American  history;  broad  background 
in  economics,  international  relations, 
politics,  literature;  38.  family,  top 
references.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WTHTEE-PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi¬ 
enced,  Missouri  grad,  marriecl,  29, 
fluent  Spanish.  Seeks  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles  area.  Box  1686, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST,  ABLE  DESK  MAN,  49,  single, 
college.  On  dailies  since  1937,  Now  in 
East.  Will  travel  on  short  notice.  Box 
1700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANA(fER,  employed  small  daityg 
seeks  chanKe.  Title  not  important — 
opportunity  is !  Twelve  years’  sales, 
managerial  ex|)erience — display,  classi¬ 
ng.  national.  Married,  33,  family. 
Prefer  Far  West.  Box  1716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


DESKMAN  80M  daily  wants  P.M. 
^art  Area  10  or  12.  Experienced — 
^  rMerences.  Box  1669,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


GAL  REPORTER.  feature  writer, 
wants  busy  reporting  job.  Box  1623, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  DAILY  EDITOR,  e<li- 
torial  writer,  available  soon.  Republi¬ 
can.  Box  4S6,  Glendale.  Ariz. 


13  YBIARS  ALL  PHASES  daily  news¬ 
paper  qualifies  me  for  high-level  e<li- 
torial  or  business  post  at  larger  daily. 
BA  degree,  age  45.  F.  N.  McCamic, 
Box  471,  IVellsburg,  West  Va. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Central  Florida 
Daily,  wants  to  return  East.  Box  1714, 
Eklitor  £  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


CRAETSM.VN  with  wortls — artist  with 
layouts.  News,  wire,  copy  editor  7 
years ;  32.  family.  Seeks  challenge  in 
any  publications  field.  Box  1711,  Eklitor 
£  Publisher. 

PUT  YOUNG.  PROGRESSIVE  IDEAS 
to  work  on  your  paiier.  Exjierienced 
2N-year-old  managing  olitor  of  small 
daily  seeks  i>osition  with  future.  Prefer 
California.  Te.xas,  Arizona.  Box  1733, 
Eklitor  £  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

EXPERIENCED  EWSHION  EDITOR 
will  cover  July  fall  fashion  showings 
in  Italy  lor  you.  Samples  sent  uiion 
re<iuest.  Please  reply  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Box  1706,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COSTS  HIGH?  Seek  good  composing  or 
mechanical  superintendent?  Seek  chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  opportunity.  Box 
1649,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


TTS  TRAINEE.  Eager  to  learn.  Chart 
Area  2.  Salary  no  object.  Box  1704. 
Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EDREMAN. 
MECHANICAL  SUPEIRINTENDENT, 
BUSINESS  MANAGER— 

32  Years’  Newspai)er  E'.x|>erience.  Run¬ 
down  oiierations  a  si>ecialty.  Exi>ert  in 
pro<e<lures,  morale  builder,  low  o|>er- 
ating  costs.  Can  convert  to  new  proc¬ 
esses.  $12-1.5. Ol.'O  salary  bracket.  Union. 
Non-drinker,  .‘\vailable  now!  Box  1731, 
Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Suiierintendent 
or  Foreman.  Professionally  qualified  - 
l)Ositive  leacler.  Over  10  years’  in  su- 
I>ervision.  Ex|)erienced  in  TTS  and  cold 
ty|>e  o|>erations.  Bu.x  1739,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


RECENT  MERGANTHALER  GRAD. 
LINO.  o|)er.,  beginner.  Hand  composi¬ 
tion,  Ludlow,  2  yrs.  exp.  Age  29, 
single.  Will  travel.  Remo  Vanni,  2.5-04 
Broadway,  Long  Island  City  6,  New 
York. 


TOP  OFFER  ONLY — managerial  or 
su|)ervisory  position.  Experience<l  and 
traine<l  in  i)ractically  all  phases  of 
offset  and  letterpress  printing.  Union. 
Prefer  Midwest.  Marrie<l ;  references. 
Box  1723,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


PhoUtgraphy 

PHOTOGRAPHEK  desires  demanding 
position  with  emphasis  on  feature  and 
color.  Highest  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  workmanship. 
Marrie*!.  age  34.  14  years’  in  feature, 
news  and  industrial  photography.  A 
future  through  hard  work  is  my  goal. 
Box  16.S7,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

Production 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeking  sMist- 
ant  production  managers  position. 
Printing  experience  in  letterpress  and 
offset,  both  hot  and  cold  type  methods. 
Education  covers  business  and  all  fields 
related  to  publication.  Box  1617,  Eklitor 
£  I^blisher. 

Public  Relations 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PR  MAN 
with  newspaper  background  and  de¬ 
gree  (plus  graduate  work)  desires  to 
create  and  execute  solid  PR  program. 
Age  38,  navy  veteran,  WW  II.  Single. 
Skilled  with  all  PR  tools.  Prefer  Ken¬ 
tucky.  $9,400  annually  considered.  Box 
1668,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

REPORTER  two  years — college  PR  two 
years;  desires  industrial  publications, 
press  relations  work.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  7.  Box  1705,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


EX-PUBLISHER  award-winning  week¬ 
ly,  J-School  plus  sociology,  investi¬ 
gative  experience,  creative,  top  IQ, 
now  PR.  34,  family:  wants  PR-news 
bureau-e<litorial  combination.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1721.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


NEEII)  A  M.\N  to  handle  your  press, 
public  relations  program?  I  have  16 
years  P.R.,  riulio-TV.  writing  back¬ 
ground  and  presently  employed.  If  you 
want  ex|>erience.  maturity  (with  youth¬ 
ful  vigor),  honesty  and  loyalty  in  your 
representation.  I’m  the  man  you  nee<l. 
i  Call  304-925-5488  collect  today,  or  write 
Box  1734,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


’61  GRAD— female.  Experience  PR  and 
'  radio.  Employed.  Desires  challenge  and 
1  money.  Box  1717,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


;  VIGOROUS.  YOUNG  advertising  and 
‘  public  relations  specialist  in  early 
!  thirties,  seeks  opportunity  in  Pacific 
1  Northwest  (or  other  Western  state). 

I  Will  devote  tireless  effort  to  new 
I  challenge.  Currently  employed  ns  a<l 
I  mgr,  with  over  five  years’  experience, 
t  College  degree.  Prefer  P.  R.  work. 
I  Box  1737,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


Third  of  Newspapers’ 
Content  PR-Inspired 

By  Profetisor  Scott  M.  Cutlip 

S«-h«M>l  of  Journalism.  I'liiversity  of  Vi  isconsin 


A  consequence  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  practice  that  concerns  me 
as  a  citizen  is  the  growing  role 
of  the  public  relations  man  in 
our  public  information  system. 
There’s  little  attention  piven  to 
the  fact  that  an  ever  increasing 
share  of  the  news  content  of  our 
newspapers,  our  news  maga¬ 
zines,  our  radio  newscasts,  and  tv 
news-shows  is  coming,  in  many 
cases  unprocessed,  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man. 

Today’s  public  news  media  do 
not  have  the  manpower,  in  terms 
of  numbers  or  in  terms  of 
mature  specialists,  to  cope  with 
the  broadening  spectrum  of 
news  and  the  deepening  com¬ 
plexity  of  news  subject  matter. 
More  and  more  the  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  reporting  job  is  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  public  relations 
man  who  supplies  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  neat,  easy-to-use  pack¬ 
ages. 

I  have  made  a  few  pilot  studies 
that  w’ould  indicate  that  some 
35  percent  of  the  content  of 
today’s  newspapers  comes  from 
public  relations  practitioners. 

The  Word  Is  ‘Abdication’ 

The  news  media,  more  and 
more,  are  abdicating  their  job 
to  the  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners.  Some  of  my  journalism 
colleagues  challenge  this  word, 
abdication,  and  say  that  the 
news  media  are  covering  the 
news  as  much  as  they  always 
have.  This  is  perhaps  true  of  the 
traditional  sources  of  news — 
courts,  city  hall,  state  capitol, 
police,  politics,  and  the  like.  But 
what  about  the  new  areas  of 
news — business,  science,  health, 
religion,  art,  music,  education, 
social  welfare,  etc.? 

Study  will  show  that  these 
areas  are  covered  in  a  large 
degree  by  the  PR  man,  not 
the  aggressive,  investigative 
reporter.  This  growing  depend¬ 
ence  on  PR  sources  for  news  is 
dramatized  in  the  newsrooms  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  other  major  cities  where 
PR  newswires  send  publicity 
releases  clacking  into  newsrooms 
by  Teletype  printers  standing 
alongside  the  familiar  press 
association  printers. 

(An  excerpt  from  Professor 
Cutlip’s  talk  on  “Effective  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations”  to  the  Minnesota 
Chapter,  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  on  April  24.) 


Newsmen  are  reluctant  to 
admit  their  growing  dependence 
on  the  PR  newsman.  The  editor 
emeritus  of  the  esteemed  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  once  wrote  me: 
“If  reporters  had  free  run  of 
departments  in  Washington  and 
could  keep  in  contact  with  the 
fountainheads  of  information,  a 
much  better  job  of  covering  ‘big 
government’  could  be  done  with 
perhaps  even  few’er  men  than 
now  are  there.”  Such  a  view  can 
be  dismissed  as  naive  if  one  is 
charitable.  It’s  bunk.  Louis  Selt¬ 
zer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
who  usually  talks  sense,  made 
the  same  silly  assertion  toward 
the  end  of  that  excellent  CBS 
documentary,  “Death  in  the  City 
Room.” 

If  the  positive  news  of  busi¬ 
ness,  of  gov'ernment,  of  coopera¬ 
tives,  of  universities  and  com¬ 
munity  chests  and  the  like  is  to 
be  fully,  constructively  told  these 
agencies  must  prov’ide  the 
reporting  manpower  to  do  the 
job.  The  news  media,  particu¬ 
larly  the  understaffed  press 
associations,  can’t  do  the  full 
news  reporting  job  today  without 
PR  help.  The  task  has  outrun 
their  resources.  Newsmen  w’ould 
be  in  a  stronger  position  to 
admit  this. 

Handout  for  ^  liom? 

There’s  always  much  railing 
about  the  PR  man’s  handout  on 
the  part  of  editors,  particularly 
when  they  are  in  convention 
assembled.  They  ought  to  be 
candid  and  admit  that  the  hand 
is  often  extended  both  ways. 
Whose  hand  is  out  w’hen  a 
religious  editor  who  wishes  to 
cover  a  conference  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  is  told  by  a  respected 
metropolitan  newspaper:  “We 
can’t  afford  to  send  you.  Why 
don’t  you  see  S-and-So  Airline 
and  see  if  they  won’t  trade  your 
travel  for  mentions  in  your 
stories?” 

The  writer  sees  So-and-So’s 
PR  man  and  gets  her  roundtrip 
ticket  to  New  Delhi  to  cover — of 
all  things — the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

Or  what  about  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  new'spaper  that  permits  its 
baseball  writers  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  housed,  wined  and  dined 
by  the  commercial  baseball  club 
these  writers  are  assigned  to 
“cover” — to  use  a  term  loosely? 

Or  what  about  the  outdoors 
editor  of  a  major  Ohio  news¬ 


paper  who  writes  the  Wisconsin  of  ethical  issues  and  it  is  to  be 
Conservation  Commission  this  noted  that  during  the  steel  dis- 
letter:  “.  .  .  Wisconsin  is  about  pute  no  way  was  available 
the  only  good  fishing  state  I  w’hereby  the  public  could  obtain 
have  not  visited.  Here  are  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
examples  of  the  way  trips  are  claims  which  were  being  pushed 
work^  out:  Six  weeks  in  so  energetically  by  both  sides.” 
Superior  National  Forest,  Min-  If  this  is  true,  the  new’s  media 
nesota,  under  auspices  of  State  failed  in  their  assignment.  We 
Public  Relations  Department .  . .  frankly  acknowledge  the  public 
Six  weeks  in  Maine,  visiting  four  relations  officer  as  a  partisan 
back-in  camps  in  various  dis-  pleader  who  is  interested  in  per- 
tricts  by  air,  auspices  Maine  suading  people,  not  in  informing 
Development  Commission  ...  I  them  contrary  to  any  claims  he 
do  not  ask  that  everything  be  may  make  about  getting  the 
free.  But  I  do  expect  camp  opera-  “truth”  to  the  people.  If  there 
tors  to  consider  the  fact  they  was  a  failure  here  to  provide 
are  getting  a  great  deal  of  the  whole  story  in  meaning  and 
advertising  of  the  kind  that  can-  in  depth,  it  was  a  failure  of  the 
not  be  purchased.”  press. 

W’hether  such  space  is  pur-  But  let  me  hasten  to  balance 
chased  or  not  seems  to  be  a  the  record  because  ethical,  honest 
matter  of  how  you  define  public  relations  has  made  sub- 
“bought.”  .stantial  contributions  to  our 

Or  speaking  of  handouts,  what  society  and  to  our  public  infor- 
about  the  big  loot  of  the  fashion  mation  system.  There  are  many 
editor  and  the  woman’s  page  pluses  in  the  public  relations 
editor?  And  the  free  trips  for  balance  sheet.  Contrary  to  what 
the  travel  editor?  Who  is  kidding  many  editors  say,  the  public 
whom  on  this  handout  business?  relations  man  has  opened  more 
And  editors  damn  public  rela-  doors  than  he  has  closed.  Despite 
tions  as  “space  stealing”  and  as  the  noise  it  has  caused  in  our 
a  sneaky  effort  to  get  free  adver-  channels  of  communication  pub- 
tising.  Yet  these  same  news-  lie  relations  has  contributed  sub- 
papers  publish  special  editions  stantially  to  the  flow  of  useful, 
in  which  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo  honest  information  in  our  news 
of  publicity  in  ratio  to  adver-  media, 
tising  space  purchased.  • 

And  what  about  the  St.  Paul  ills 

magazine  that  wjote  a  Madison  §1  000  Loeb  Prize 
public  relations  firm:  ‘  We  have  ’ 

receiv'ed  from  you  a  new's  release  The  $1,000  Loeb  Award  for 

requesting  editorial  in  the -  newspaper  writing  on  business 

magazine.  Editorials  being  proc-  and  financial  subjects  in  1961 
essed  through  this  office  are  of  will  be  presented  June  12  to 
such  magnitude  that  we  must  Robert  E.  Bedingfield,  an  assist- 
ebarge  for  production  and  en-  ant  to  the  financial  editor  of  the 
graving  costs.”  This  may  be  •Veic  York  Times.  T\\e  citation 
petty  and  not  widespread.  covered  several  series  of  articles 

The  more  fundamental  ques-  Mr.  Bedingfield. 
tion  of  the  impact  of  public  Special  awards  will  go  to  Ben 
relations  on  the  press  needs  Schifman,  Kansas  City  Star, 
more  publicity,  more  research,  articles  on  the  stock  mar- 
I  hope  the  press  will  always  be  and  Christina  Kir,  New 

critical  of  PR,  always  vigilant  ^  Herald^  Tribune,  for  re- 
against  practitioner  abuses.  But  porting  on  Negro  Workers, 
if  the  press  wants  to  critize,  it  There  were  80  contestants  in 
ought  to  cleanse  its  own  hands  newspaper  category.  Maga- 


before  it  comes  into  court. 
Public  Question 


zine  awards  go  to  Richard 
Austin  Smith,  Fortune;  John 
Chamberlain,  Fortune;  and 
Daniel  M.  Friedenberg,  Har- 


There  is  a  genuine  public  ques-  ,  ‘ 

tion  involved  in  whether  the  ^ 

“handout  reporting,”  increas-  ^  ,, 

ingly  characteristic  of  American  IMloniail  rellOMS 
journalism,  meets  the  citizen’s  Ham  ard  U  n  i  v  e  r  s  i  t  y  has 
need  for  accurate,  complete  in-  awarded  Nieman  Fellowships 
formation.  The  National  Council  fo,-  1962-63  to  the  following: 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  Daniel  Berger,  Indianapolis 
U.S.A.  sponsored  a  study  of  the  Times;  William  J.  Eaton,  UPI; 
1959-1960  Dispute  in  the  Steel  Saul  Friedman,  Houston  Chron- 
Industry.  This  report  said,  in  ide;  Bruce  M.  Galphin,  Atlanta 

Constitution;  Gene  S.  Graham, 
“Both  sides  in  this  dispute  Nashville  Tennessean;  John  W. 
indulged  in  one  of  the  most  Kole,  Milivaukee  Journal;  Vic- 
spectacular  utilizations  of  mass  tor  K.  McElheney,  Charlotte 
communications  media  to  be  News;  Bernard  D.  Nossiter, 
employed  in  an  industrial  con-  Washington  Post;  Patrick  J. 
flict.  .  .  .  The  methodology  for  Owens,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial; 
influencing  public  opinion  is  full  and  Shelby  T.  Scates,  AP. 
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Elektron  Gets 
Higher  Speeds 
With  No  Strain 

Linotype  Elektron  is  the  fastest 
tape  operated  machine  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  delivers  15  standard 
newspaper  lines  per  minute  with 
far  less  mechanical  work  than 
any  other  linecaster. 


tZPCTftl^ 


Continuous  assembly — the  key  to  the 
Elektron's  15-lines  a  niinute  speed 

For  each  line  of  type  in  the 
galley,  Elektron  requires  only  40 
operations  from  the  automatic 
tape  unit.  Other  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  need  as  much  as  52  im¬ 
pulses  to  do  the  same  work. 

Those  simple  facts  are  only  a 
hint  of  the  fresh  engineering  that 
makes  Elektron  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  typesetter  in  the  world. 
Elektron  holds  its  top  speed -15 
lines  per  minute -without  me-"* 
chanical  delays.  The  assembling 
elevator  is  gone  for  good.  Mechan¬ 
ical  linkages  are  simplified  and 
more  positive  and  justification  is 
hydraulic. 

Your  Mergenthaler  Agency  has 
a  fascinating  color  movie  showing 
Elektron  in  action.  A  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  is  ready  to 
relate  Elektron  features  to  the 
practical  needs  of  your  composing 
room.  Talk  turkey  with  him.  Or 
write  direct  to : 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

See  the  Elektron  in  operation 
at  the  ANPA  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference,  Philadelphia, 
(Sheraton  Hotel)  June  10-13. 


n 
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HOT  SPOT  MAN:  The  City  Editor 


Ralph  Looney  of 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune 


ing  feature  writing  in  1959  and  1960. 

While  Ralph  is  listed  in  “Who’s  Who 
in  the  West,”  he  is  also  a  Kentucky 
colonel  and  a  past  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  in  New  Mexico.  As  a  news¬ 
paperman,  however,  he’s  proudest  of 
his  ability  to  use  reporters  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities  and  to  instill  in  them 
a  pride  in  their  work:  accurate,  objec¬ 
tive  reporting. 


Ralph  Looney’s  been  city  editor  of  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune  since  1956. 

He  directs  a  city  desk  whose  collec¬ 
tive  efforts  captured  the  New  Mexico 
Pre.ss  Association’s  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  two  straight  years  (1961  and 
1962 )  and  the  1962  National  Headliners 
Award  for  public  service. 

All  these  awards  were  based  on 
several  series  of  articles  having  to  do 


with  city  and  county  government. 

Ralph,  who’s  37,  is  a  University  of 
Kentucky  graduate.  He  started  as  a 
sportswriter,  then  was  a  photographer, 
reporter,  copyreader,  slotman,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  As  a  photographer  he  had  two  shots 
among  the  100  “Great  Newspictures  of 
1948.”  As  a  city  editor,  who  can  write 
as  well  as  supervise,  he  won  New  Mexico 
Press  Association  awards  for  outstand¬ 
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